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PREFACE 


This monogtaph on Food and Dfinks in Ancient India is mainly 
a study of the food habits of Indians ftom the earliest times to 
C. 1200 A.D. in which I have ttied to reconsttuct the pictute on 
the basis of all available sources—^literajy, epigtaphic and archaeo¬ 
logical. This was originally written as a thesis for the award of 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of Delhi 
and later approved by it. 

I am profoundly grateful to Dr. V. S. Agrawala, Head of 
the Department of Indology, Benares Hindu University, who 
advised me to undertake this work. To my Itihdsagum, Dr. 
Bisheshwar Prasad, and my supervisor, Dr. Dasharatha Sharma, 
I am highly indebted for their kind guidance and advice. I have 
received help and encouragement from various sources, from 
colleagues, as well as scholars engaged in research work. Special 
mention should be made here also of late Dr. P. K. Gode, who 
ungrudgingly supplied me with all the information I asked for. 

Dr. V. S. Agrawala had kindly agreed to write a Foreword 
to this monograph but unfortunately I could not have the privi¬ 
lege of it on account of his serious illness. When the publication 
of the book was nearing completion, I approached Dr. B. Ch. 
Chhabra, Joint Director-General of Archaeology in India, with a 
request to write a few words and I am profoundly grateful to him 
for the favour he has done me by contributing a Foreword to 
this book. 

I am also grateful to Sri L. G. Parab, Librarian, Central 
Archaeological Library, New Delhi, for kindly allowing me the 
opportunity to consult the books on the subject in his Library. 
To my Publishers, Messrs Munshi Ram Manohar Lai, my thanks 
are due for the great interest they have taken in the book and 
the nice style in wlrich they have brought it out. I have also 
received the fullest co-operation from the Printers, The Allahabad 
Law Journal Press Ltd., Allahabad. 

Finally, I would be failing in my duty if I did not acknow- 
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ledge the constant encouragement and inspiration which I received 
from my father Sri Durga Prasad whose saintly life of self-sacrifice 
and devotion to the cause of education will always serve as a 
guiding star to me. 


Kirorimal College, 
Delhi University 


Om Prakash 



FOREWORD 


The most obvious is least noticed. Eyes tefuse to see the neatest. 
In history, one is prone to probe into weighty problems concerning 
rise and fall of empires, wars and treaties between nations, policies 
and principles behind constitutions, and the like. Ordinary 
events are taken for granted. They are often brushed aside as 
something unworthy of serious attention. 

‘Food is life’ ^ ^ mm: expound the Upamsads, and ‘All 
actions stem from food’ : says an adage; but 

how often does one think of what gives life and activates, in 
terms of history or even otherwise ? 

Old and narrow conception of history having given place 
to a new and all-embracing one, historians of today are venturing 
upon untrodden fields and are bringing into limelight what 
hitherto lay dim and obscure, thereby broadening knowledge and 
enriching history. The present disquisition of Dr. Om Prakash 
is indeed a venture of that description. 

He confines his enquiry to Food and Drinks in Ancient India 
and goes as far back as the material available could take him. 
Life on earth began with hunt for food, and continues as such, 
with endless variety and variation that certainly make a history 
worth studying. 

Dr. Om Prakash has presented the results of his limited 
but intensive investigation in a very readable manner. He has 
marshalled the data in a tv ay at once instructive and interesting. 
The proof of the pudding lies in the eating : the reader is invited 
to eat it. 

B. Ch. Chhabra 

]oint Director-General of Archaeology 
in Jndia^ Nem Delhi, 


New Delhi, 

Thursday, June 22, 1961, 
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INTRODUCTION 


Of the three primary needs of m individual, food, clothing 
and shelter, food occupies the most important place. In the early 
stages of civili2:ation man was essentially a food gatherer and lived 
on the flesh of animals he killed and the wild roots, fruits and 
flowers which he gathered. But later, making use of his superior 
intelligence, he began to tame wild animals and raise crops. This 
was a great step forward in solving the ever present problem 
of food. With the advancement in civilis^ation he began to 
improve his food both with regard to its taste and its nutritive 
value. Complexities of life led to complexities of food. Man 
began to prepare delicious dishes by intermixture of various articles 
of food and by cooking them in different ways. He began also 
to bring together articles of food from distant lands, if he could 
aflbrd them. 

Ancient Indians cared for the spiritual advancement of the 
people but they were not averse to worldly enjoyments. They 
wanted to maintain a harmonious balance between the different 
aspects of life. They fully realized that they could not fulfil 
their other worldly {pdralatikika) duties unless they had the mini¬ 
mum of the necessities of life in this world. It was this outlook 
on life which made them attach considerable importance to the 
matter of food. 

In the Upanisads it is stated that it is food which enables a 
man to use all his faculties Purity of thought, according to 
these sages, depends on purity of food. Purity of thought leads, 
to good memory, and when memory does not fail all the knots 
which bind a man to this world are loosened.^ Food is called a 


Cband. Up. VH. 9.1. 


* i 

Chand. Up. Vn. 26,5. 
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panacea because all creatures depend on it,^ In the GiSndogya 
Upani§ad we find that Svetaketu’s father cut off all food 'to his 
son except water to show that all knowledge disappears when one 
is not permitted to take food,^ These sages believed that the 
mental make up of a child depended considerably on the type of 
food which a mother took during the period of pregnancy. With 
that aim in view different dishes were prescribed for an expectant 
mother according to the type of the child the parents wished to 
rear,® Similarly different food preparations were prescribed for 
different types of children in the Grhyasutras, at the time of the 
first feeding of a child* 

The organisers of the Buddhist and the Jam churches also 
realised the importance of food and laid down explicit rules as 
to what should be eaten and what should be avoided. The Jains, 
for example, believed that rich food would make a man neglect 
his spiritual duties and, therefore, prescribed coarse’ food for 
Jain monks.® The Sutras also laid down food suitable for 
students, widows, hermits and people observing some vow.® 

Even works on politics like the Artha^astra of Kautilya and 
the writers of the Ya^astilaka and the Manasollasa discuss the 
<5Ucstion of food and drinks at length with relation to health A 
Princes of royal blood like Bhima and Nala were expert cooks. 


^ * ferr:, 

mr. m i 

Tait. Up. II, 2. 

^Oiand. Up, VL 

8 ?T«r If ^ .. 

Bfhad, Up. VI. 4.18. 

* mn: \ \ i 

fipsnr?! siTOt I 

Air. Gr. Su. I. 14.2-5. 

Cf. Par. Gr. Su. I. 19.7-11. 

* See Ch, HI. Sec. 2, 

* Students-^ ^ 'fH'* % ^ I 

Manav. Gr. Su. I. 1.12. 

Vas. Db. Su. XVH. 55. 

Hermits—Ap. Ob. So. IT. 9,22. 

Observing some vow—KitySyana Sr. Su, 11 . 1,8, 3 ^udb Gr. Su. H, 

i.ro. 

^ Ya^liistifeJbi m. ^ 329-353. MinasoUisa. m, 13, 
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The belief that the mental make up of the people depended con¬ 
siderably on the food articles which they consume is very well 
illustrated by a set of verses in the Bhagavadgita, It classifies 
food articles into three categories. First category mentions the 
articles liked by people in whom the divine virtues predominate, 
the second mentions food liked by passionate people and the 
third which is liked by people of low tastes.^ The same book 
lays down that a person who indulges in overeating or observes 
too many fasts cannot lead a life of continence. It is only proper 
food which leads to perfect happiness.® 

The medical works clearly state that the physical and mental 
happiness of individuals depends on the food which they take.® 
They, therefore, give a list of those articles which are conducive 


! 5:1 

Gita. XVII. 8-10. 

^ =^T|?rr?^! 

Gita. VI. 16-17. 




T: 5?r5ZTWt^ 


Caraka. Su. XXV. 31. 


^ irrfet viTOTonj; ivi 

fr ^i|R ^ 

^eh: *flw 

^cf srf^nrmr i 

tr^T^FRlTfl^ W 1^1 

f|tr fw ^ I 

KaiSvapa Sam., p. Z49. 

5rrH?rt 5?TJ|5T?iT|Rt w; 

, SFTq^ W=4 1 

SuSruta. Su. 46. 
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to health and those which ate unsuitable for different people.^ 
According to these works the suitability of food stuffs depends on 
many factors—race, country, time of the year and the physical 
condition of the individual taking food. A food article may suit 
a person at one time and may not suit him at another time. The 
medical works, therefore, prescribe food suitable for different 
seasons, for the inhabitants of different regions and for the people 
of different temperaments.^ Even in these works good health 
is considered a means of fulfilling the various aspects of life 
{dharma^ artha^ kdma and moksd)^ Even works like Kdmasutra^ 
Smrtis and 'Purdms lay down what should be eaten and what 
should not be eaten.^ There was a firm belief that a man is what 
he eats and purity of thought depends on purity of food. Elabo¬ 
rate rules were, therefore, framed to maintain the purity of food. 
The above facts prove it, beyond doubt, that ancient Indians 
attached great importance to proper diet of the people. 

In the present thesis an attempt has been made to survey 
the food habits of Indians, particularly those residing in the north, 
from the earliest times to 1200 A.D. The first chapter deals with 
the habits of the people inhabiting India in the Paleolithic and 
Neolithic times. The philological study of words expressing dif¬ 
ferent articles of food in the Pre-Aryan languages and some 
archaeological finds are our only sources of information for this 
' period. The excavations in the Indus valley region throw some 
light on the food habits of the people residing in that region. 

The second chapter deals with the Vedic period. Our 
sources for this period are the Vedas, the Brahmaj^as, the 
Aranyakas and the Upanisads. These works are mostly religious 
in character but provide us with some data about the food articles 
used by early Aryans as most of the offerings which they made 
to the gods consisted of the food articles which they themselves 
used. 


1 Caraka. Su. V, Bhela., p. 4. 

2 Seasons—Caraka. Su. VI. Bhela., p. 25. 

Regions—Ka^yapa. Sam. Bhojamkalpa., p. 46-52, 

Bhela., p. 22. Caraka. C. 50 S 317. 

Caraka. Su. I. 

^Kamasutra 191. a i, Vayu-Pu. 80-83, Matsya. Pu. XV, Agni Pu. 162- 
165, Kurma Pu. II. 17-20. Manu. Stn. V and VI, Yaj. Sm. I. 171-180. 
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The third chapter has been divided into two sections. For 
the first section our chief sources are the Grhya and the Srauta 
Sutras as also the Astadhyayi of Panini. They present before us 
the conditions as they existed in the middle country during the 
period C. 800 B.C. to C. 325 B.C, To form an idea of the food 
habits of the people during the period in the eastern parts of India 
the Jatakas and the early Buddhist and Jain canonical works have 
been used. The Jain works in their present form were compiled 
rather late, perhaps in the 5th century A.D., but they give a true 
picture of this period as there was little change in the Jain tradi¬ 
tions upto that time. An indistinct'picture of the food habits 
of the South Indian people can also be formed by a few references 
in the early Sangam literature. 

The fourth chapter also has been divided into two sections. 

In the first section an attempt has been made to present a picture 
of the people in the Maurya period. Our principal sources for 
this section are the ArthaSastra of Kautilya, the edicts of A^oka 
and the accounts of Megasthenes and some historians who accom¬ 
panied Alexander on his Indian invasion. Kautilya’s Artha^astra 
shows how the sale of meat was supervised by the government . 
officers and the preparations and sale of intoxicating drinks be¬ 
came a state monopoly. There was wide difierence between the 
food of the rich and the poor. The epics and the Manusmrti 
also present a picture of the post Buddhist period but are of un- * 
‘ certain date. They ate a mine of information for the social 
history of the period and depict the changing conditions of the 
time. No student of social history of ancient India can afford to 
ignore them. They have, therefore, been used in the second 
section of this chapter. 

In the fifth chapter the conditions as they existed during the 
period C. 75 A.D. to C. 300 A.D. have been surveyed. During 
this period the Imperial Kusarias were the predominant power 
in the North West India. Our principal sources of information 
are the medical works of Caraka and Su^mta. These works are 
free from any religious or communal bias and refer to the food 
habits of the people in all parts of India, both vegetarian and 
non-vegetarian.* There are also some casual references in the 
Mahabhasya of Patanjali which throw some light on the food 
habits of the people. 
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Fof a Study of the food habits of the people in the Gupta 
Age (300 A.D. to 750 A.D.) which is the petiod dealt with in the 
sixth chaptet, we have a number of literary works by authors like 
Kalidasa, Bana and Dandin. Special mention may be made of the 
Ahgavijja which is a mine of information for the social history of 
the early Gupta period. Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra, the Amarako^a 
and two medical works of this period, the Astahga Samgraha and 
the Astahga Hrdaya, supplement this information. Fa-hien and 
Yuan Chwang also throw some light on the food habits of the 
people. But their accounts present a picture mainly of the Bud¬ 
dhist section of the society, because they could not come in 
contact with other sections. The Puranas and the Smrtis of this 
period prescribe the articles of food which should be used and 
which Were to be avoided. They are rather conservative in 
outlook but the literature of the period and paintings of Ajanta 
reflect a happy and prosperous state of society. 

For the next chapter which ’deals with the conditions as 
they existed during the period 750—1200 we have a number of 
literary sources, such as the works of Raja^ekhara, Somadeva and 
Sriharsa. But the chapters on food and drinks in the M^asollasa 
are the basic source of information for a study of the food habits 
of the people during the early part of the 12th century. Some 
Jain works of the period give an account of feasts where only 
vegetarian dishes were served. The account of Alberuni has 
been used with caution because sometimes it was based, not on 
personal observation, but on a study of the religious works of 
the Hindus. Wherever it is in conformity with the picture 
presented in the contemporary literature due weight has been 
given to his evidence. 

In dealing with the subject in each chapter a uniform scheme 
has been adopted. Food grains and milk products have all along 
occupied a prominent place in Indian dietary; hence these have 
been discussed at the beginning of each chapter. Next in impor¬ 
tance come the meat preparations, which were used by a consider¬ 
able section of the society along with vegetarian dishes. Then 
follows a short account of the spices and oils used for seasoning 
the various food articles. Sweets and sweetening ingredients 
such as honey, guda and sugar come next with a short description 
of fruits and vegetables used in each period. Towards the end 
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of the chaptet various beverages including intoxicating drinks and 
water are dealt with. Then follows a short account of the deve¬ 
lopment of culinary art and the cooking utensils used. At the 
end of each chapter an attempt has been made to make a short 
survey of the important rules of diet, etiquette and the favourite 
articles of food in different parts of the country during the period. 
A glance at these rules proves it beyond doubt that great stress 
was laid on such virtues as hospitality and great care was taken 
that the food consumed should be pure. Students, widows, and 
ascetics were advised to avoid exciting food stufiFs. The mass of 
the people lived on simple and nourishing food. The rich, how¬ 
ever, enjoyed dainty dishes. 

The concluding chapter tries to present a rapid survey of 
the striking features in the food habits of ancient Indians in each 
period. It also tries to throw some light on the important 
changes* brought about in the food habits and the probable causes 
—religious, political, geographical or economic which brought 
about such changes. The chief characteristic of the Indian civi¬ 
lization is its spirit of synthesis. It has all along adapted itself 
to the new forces; and the same spirit of synthesis is discernible 
in the food habits of the people which have altered with the 
changing conditions. But the process of change has all along 
been gradual. 


*The establishment of Muslim tule probably affected the food habits of 
a few rich people and some new preparations were introduced into our dietary, 
but the masses continued to relish traditional dishes even as late as the lytb 
century. This is evident from such works as Bhojana-Kuthhala by Raghu- 
natha who flourished in that century. With the advent of the Emopeans some 
foreign articles of food were included in oof dietary. There is no mention 
of maize, chillies, and tobacco before the Portuguese entered India although 
some of these articles are used almost in every part of India now. 





CHAPTER I 

PRE-HISTORIC CIVILISATION OF INDIA 

The earliest man every where was essentially a part of the 
plant and animal life that surrounded him reacting passivdy to 
the climate and geographical configuration of the land. But he 
slowly gained consciousness of the powers and potentialities 
which distinguished him from other animals and enabled him to 
dominate over nature rather than remain its slave. 

The generally accepted theory is that the earliest inhabitants 
of India were Negroid in .type.^ Originally they appear to have 
come from Africa through Arabia and the coastlands of Iran and 
Baluchistan. They appear to have been food gatherers rather 
than food producers.^ Their food consisted of fruits, nuts and 
tubers, obtained by the use of stone knives and diggers. Soon 
they added to their dietary the flesh of animals which they hunted.® 

, ’ They did not know how to till the soil or raise the food. They 

probably were unaware of the art of cattle breeding.^ They 
prol^ably spread over South India and even ventured to cross the 
v' sea and settled in the Andaman Islands. In India, the Negrito, 

would appear to have been either killed off by the later immigrants, 
p notably the Proto-Australoids® or absorbed by them. 

The Negritos were displaced by the Proto-Australoids.® 
f. They probably used a digging stick {lakufa, laguda, linga, laiida) 
for ploughing.*^ The terrace cultivation of rice might have origi- 
;' nated with these people. The common word for rice, Chdml, 

' - in Indo-Aryan languages might be very well connected with the 

Kol or Munda root 'Joxn' To eat.’® The word tandula (husked 

s — 

^ Origin, and Spread of the Tamils, p. 5. Racial Elements in the Popu- 
,.t lation. Dr. B. S. Guha. 

2 The Vedic Age. Ch. VIII, p. 146. 

> ^ ® Advanced History of India. P.T.S. Iyengar, p. 9. 

' . * Indo-Aryan and Hindi—S.K. Chatterji, p, 52. Prehistoric South India 

Dikshitar, p. 53. 

The Vedic Age. Ch. VHI, p. 146. 

%; ® They are called Nisada in the Sanskrit literature. 

’ Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India—^P. C. Bagchi. 

Pf\\ 8 The Vedic Age, p. ijo. 
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tice) also seems to be of Austria origin. This leads us to the 
conclusion that these people probably used tice as the staple food 
grain. 

On the basis of philological studies of Jean Ptzyluski, Jules 
Bloch and Sylvan LevB we can say that pumpkin (aldbu) and 
brinjal (vatingand) were used as vegetables by these people. Their 
food also included such fruits as banana {kadalt and kandali), coco¬ 
nut {Ndrikela\ roseapple (jambu), pomegranate {dddima\ dillenia 
Indica {Kdmarangd) and watermelon (Kalingd). 

These people probably used turmeric {haridrd)^ gittger 
{Srngaverd), lemonfruit {nbnhukd) as spices and knew how to pre¬ 
pare mustard {Sarsapd) oil and Jaggery {guda). They used betel 
leaves {tdmhtfld) and betelnut [gnvdka). They do not appear to 
have been cattle breeders. 

The next people to reach India were probably the Dravi- 
dians.^ On the basis of Dr. J. Burrow’s studies of early Dravi- 
dian words® it can be concluded that the food of the early Dravi- 
dians consisted of boUed rice {knra\ sour rice gruel {kali\ ktd- 
mdsa (a species of Delichos) and varuka (an inferior food grain). 
They also used fried barley ipdtyd). Of the pulses (Jimbi) they used 
Mdsa, Mudga and Masdra. They also prepared round cakes {yatakas) 
which they fried in oil or butter. They were also acquainted with 
shrivelled grain {Puldka). Rice seems to be the staple food grain 
as several earthenware bowls containing the husk of paddy and 
bronze bowls with grains of rice have been found at Adiccbanal- 
lur.*^ 

They used meat (parasd) as also seasoned meat {vallura). 
Fish seems to have been another important article of food as a 

^ Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India by P. C. Bagchi. 

2 On the basis of similarities between the early cultures of the eastern 
Mediterranean and that of Adichanallur it seems not unlikely that the Dravi- 
dians reached India from this part of the world, and the people of the Neolithic 
stage were the descendents of the Proto-Mediterranean race. When the 
Aryans came to India they met the Nisacks (Proto-Australoids) and the Dasfs 
or Dasyus (Dravidians). K. A. Nilakanta Sastri— A History of South India, 
pp. 

^ S. K. Chatterji-—Indo-Aryan and Hindi. 

• S. Piggot—^Prehistoric India. " 

® Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Research London, 
1948, pp. 371-393* 

* A History of South India, p. 62 by K, A, Nilakanta, Sastri, 
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numb'ei: of netsinkets bave been found near the Neolithic sites.^ 
They consunaed two intoxicating drinks Ira and Mdsara, 
There was found at Cuddapah some Chunam like matter in a 
/otd. It points towards the existence of palm juice industry 
They knew the art of preparing Guda and toddy tapping. 

Of the fruits and vegetables Fanasa (jack fruit), Tundi 
(gourd), patola (a species of cucumber), Muldll (a kind of edible 
root) and Fmdartka (lotus flower) are mentioned. Spices must 
have been used in preparing curries as we know that they were 
exported to Assyria in the 14th century B.C.^ They used Tulasi 
(holy basil), Cincd (tamarind) and pdga (betel nut). The mention 
of Tila (sesama) and Finydka in the vocabulary leads us to the 
conclusion that these people extracted oil and used it in cooking. 

From the archaeological finds of this period^ we know that 
pottery was used for storing water and grains and cooking. 
Stone mortars, woodenpestles, and stone corn grinders were 
used. Stone slabs and rollers were probably used in grinding 
spices and preparing-curries. 

There have also been found a number of cisterns in which 
water {toyd) was stored for drinking.® 

That the Indus valley was very fertile is dear from the fact 
that kiln burnt bricks were used in building houses for which 
unlimited timber was required as fuel.® In the representation 
art of Harappa the animals shown are such as are found in a fertile 
region and not in a desert.’ The record of chroniclers of Alexan¬ 
der the Great’s campaigns suggests that in tlie 4th century B.C. 
Sind was still a fertile region.® The very existence of large 
cities presupposes a considerable agricultural population.® The 
Russian scientists headed by Vevilov have come to the conclusion 

^ Pre-Historic South India, p. 77 by V. R. R, Diksitar. 

* Pre-Historic South India, p. 75, by V. R. R. Diksitar. 

^ T. R. Sesha Iyengar. Dravidian India, p. 134. 

^ P. T. S. Iyengar—^Advanced History of India. 

®We have not included a discussion of the food habits of the Indus 
valley people in the food habits of the Dravidians as we are not sure about 
the authors of this civiH2ation, We shall, therefore, consider in detail the 
foods and drinks of the Indus Valley people before discussing the food habits 
of Aryans. 

“ Stuart Piggot—Prehistoric India (1949), p. 68. 

^ Ibid.^ p. 134. Wheeler—^The Indus Civilisation, p. 56, 
p. 135. 
p. 134. 
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that wheat originated from a centre near the Punjab, the fold 
between the Hindukush and the Himalayas.^ It was not of a 
wild variety but of the same type as is cultivated now-a-days in 
the Punjab.^ It formed the principal article of food of the people 
inhabiting this region. 

Specimens of barley have also been found among the ruins 
of Mohenjodaro.^ We are not quite sure whether rice was also 
grown in the Indus Valley even though the people may not have, 
been unfamiliar with it.^ At Harappa people also cultivated 
peas and sesamum.^ A species of brassica, modern Raf, was 
also grown.® 

The store houses with raised platforms and ventilated floors 
were probably used as granaries. The circular platforms were 
used as mortars in which grain was pounded with wooden pestles 
as in Modern Kashmir. Piggot thinks that the storage of grain 
at Harappa was part of a government agricultural policy. In the 
granaries there, flour was prepared by coolie labour which was 
housed in miserable rows of identically planned two roomed cot¬ 
tages,'^ 

Domestic animals in the Harpappa culture included the 
buffalo, goat and sheep.^ This means that milk must have form¬ 
ed an important article of food of these people. 

The existence of a number of saddle querns with mullets 
suggests that the grains were ground in these as no circular grind¬ 
ing stones have been founded,® A number of rolling pins of 
pottery and stone have been found at Chanhudaro. This makes 
us conclude that the little water cakes (Phuikds in Hindi) were 


1 R. K. Mookerji—Hindu Civilisation (Supplement). 

2 Marshall. Vol. I, p. 27. Wheeler. Camb. Hist. Supplement., p. 62, 
Piggot, p. 153. Vats—^Harappa, p. 6. 

® Marshall. Vol. I, p. 27. Wheeler. Camb. Hist, Supplement., p. 62. 
Piggot, p. 153. Vats—Harappa, p. 6. 

* Qiilde—^New Light, p. 209. 

The value of rice grain in Ridgeway’s book ‘Origin of Currency and 
Weight standards’ is .036 gms. On the basis of weights found in the Indus 
Valley region Sir John Marshall was inclined to come to the conclusion that 
rice was also grown. Marshall Vol. II, p. 59. 

®Vats.—Harappa, p, 6. Piggot, p. 153, Wheeler, p. 62, 

“Piggot—^Prehistoric India, p. 153. 

’’’Piggot—Prehistoric India, p. 135. 

“Piggot—^Prehistoric India, p. 'I55. 

“Piggot—^Prehistoric India, p. 138. 
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made exactly in the same way as now.^ 

That Indus Valley people wete meat eaters is evident from 
the fact that meat was included in the offerings of the dead. The 
numerous sling balls of clay, the copper fish hooks, the arrow 
heads, the flying knives constitute sufficient proof of the fact 
that the inhabitants depended largely for their food on birds, 
beasts and fish.^ Their food comprised beef, mutton, pork 
and poultry, the flesh of gharials, turtles, and tortoises, fresh local 
fish from the river and dried fish brought from tlae sea coast. 
The bones or shells of all these have been found often in a half 
burnt state in and around the houses.^ 

We have sufficient evidence that the Indus valley people 
consumed fruits. Melon seeds were found at Harappa, A few 
date stones were found at Mohenjodaro. Two small faience objects 
from Harappa appear to represent date seeds. Tree forms on the 
earthenware suggest the existence of cocoanut fruit, pomegranate 
and banana.^ The shape of an ear-ring suggests the existence of 
lemon fruit. Curries of various kinds were doubtless a favourite 
food as stones for grinding the necessary spices were quite com¬ 
mon.^ Existence of a number of dishes also points in the same 
direction. They were possibly used for keeping spices. 

The water supply of Mohenjodaro and Harappa was obtained 
from excellently constructed wells with brick lining.® Innumer¬ 
able fragments of mass produced clay cups have been found near 
the weU heads. This makes us conclude that the Indus Valley 
people followed the modern Hindu practice of throwing away 
the cups once used for drinking,’ 

Domestic vessels were generally of earthenware of various 
kinds and shapes. Most of the pottery was wheel made, well 
fired and plain.® But painted ware have also been found. The 
designs were executed in black on a dark red slip. There 

^ At Mohenjodaro a circular bread oven 3 ft. 8. ins. in diameter and 
3^.6" in height was found which resembles bread ovens still widely used in 
Asia. Wheeler Cambridge History. Supplement., p. 37, 

^ Vats. Harappa, p. 6. 

SMarshaU, Vol. I. Ch. IV, p. 37. 

* Wheeler—Cambridge History Supplement., p. 61, 

® Mackay—Further Excavations at Mohenjodaro. 

® Piggot.—^Prehistoric India, p. 170. 

^ Piggot.-—Prehistoric India, p. 170. 

8 Marshall Part I, Ch. IV, p. 27. 
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have been found, bowls, beakers, goblets, dishes, basins, saucers 
stands and jars. A number of ladles of shell have also been found. 
Their length, including the handles varies from 2.00'^ to 7.2 
inches. There has also been found an oval cup of shellVes¬ 
sels were also made in copper, silver or lead. Copper and bronze 
were generally used for tools. The flake knife of chert provided 
with a handle was used for cutting up food.^ 

These are some facts which we have been able to gather as 
a result of the labours of the Archaeologist. But we can imagine 
that many kinds of food preparations and beverages might have 
been enjoyed by these people as the cities of this region were in¬ 
ternational trade centres at that time. At least even from the 
facts that we have it is certain that the basis of our modern food 
habits lies in those formed by Pre-Aryan races like the Dravi- 
dians, Proto-Australoids and Negroids. 

^ Vats Harappa, p. 373, 

2 Marshall part I, Chap. IV, p. 27. 


CHAPTER II 

FOOD AND DRINKS IN THE VEDIC PERIOD ' 

Food has gteat importance for Vedic Indians. It is from 
food states the Tait. Up. that the people ate bom. All who live 
on this earth have to subsist on food. Of ail created things food' 
is the most important hence it is called Sarvausadha or panacea.^ 
Elsewhere, one is advised to worship food for it enables a man 
to use all his faculties We are even told that through food comes 
the end of all ignorance and bondage.® It is eaten so it is called 
Anna but it is also Fitu because it provides nutriment.^ 

Cereals and Pulses 

As now, cereals formed a very important part of Indian food 
and among cereals the most important place was occupied by 
barley.® In the Atharvaveda it is called one of the two immort^ 

^ 5RT: ztt: ^ 

m ^ ft ^ \ 

Tait. Up. II, 2. 

2 «ft^r ^ 

Chaiid. Up. VII. 9.1. 

^ I ^ 1 

Chand. Up. VII. 26.2. 

*Ry. I. 61.7, 132.6, 187.1, VI. 20.4 etc. Ved. Ind. I. 526, Kath. Sam. 
XIII 15, Vaj. Sam. II, 20, XII, 65. Tait. Sam. V, 7, 2, 4, Av. IV 6.3. Ait. 
Bra. I. 13. frd frd ^ l ^^FTT^tTf^r ^1 • 

Rv. 1 . 187.2. 

Sayana on Rv. I. 187. i. I 

Other words used in the sense of food in the Vedic literature are id3 
(Rv. III. 1.23), andhas (Rv. I. 153.4, Vaj. Sam. III. 20), parimh (Rv. I. 187.8) 
and Ahdra (Chand. Up. VII, 26.2). 

®Rv. I. 23,15, 117,21, 135.8, II. 5.6, 14.11. Ill, 42.7, V, 85,3, IX. 68, 4, 
Vaj. Sam. XVIII. 12. Tait. Sam. IV. 7.4., VI. 4. 10, Kath. Sam. XV. 5, 
Mait. Sam. III. 10.2, IV. 3.2, Av. II. 8.3. VI 30.1. VI. 50.1., 91,1., 141.2, 
VIE. 7.20., IX. 1.22, 6.14, XII. 1.42. 

qw VT(i I 

TOT \ 


Av, XII, 1.42. 
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sons of heaven i.e. barely and rice.^ It was ground and formed 
into calces^ which were dipped into ghee before eating.^ Sweet 
cakes {apupd) of barley flour were also prepared.^ Parched barley^ 
was eaten either whole with Soma juice® or ground into meal 
which was mixed with curds, clarified butter. Soma juice, water"^ 




Av. vni. 7.20. 
Ait. Bra. VIII. 16. 


® Purodah, 

Rv. III. 28.1, 41.3, 52.2, IV. 32. 16, VI. 23. 7. 

I 

Mait. Sam. III. 10.2. 

fTOfTO: I 

Sayana on Ait. Bra. I. 1.2.9. 

Pak^t. Rv, IV. 24.5, 24.7, 25.6, 25.7, VI. 29.4. According to Sayana 
and Mahidhara Pakti means cake but as in the Rv. IV 24.5 both pakft and paro- 
ddJa are mentioned in the same hymn it seems unlikely that the two words 
are synonymous. It seems likely that pakti was a liquid preparation served 
after puroddh. 

See K. R. Potdar—Sacrifice in the Rgveda. 

fR RT'SETSf ^ I 

Rv. IV. 24. j. 

* I 

Av. X. 9.25. 

^ See Sweets, p. 19, f.n. 7. 

^Dbdndl (parched barley) Rv. I. 16.2, III. 35.3, 43.4, 52,5, IV. 

24.7, 29.4, Vin. 92.2, Vaj. Sam. XIX. 21, 22, Kath. Sam. XT. 2. Tait. Sam. 
VI. 5.11.4, III. 1.10.2, Av. XVm. 3.69., Tait. Bra, I. 5.11.2, Sat. Bra. IV. 
4.3.9, XIII. 2,1.4, 

® fRT RRT ^ 1 

Rv. III. 35.7. 

RPR: rTwt: 'PIWI 

Tait. Sam. VI. 5.11.4. 

Rl^ RPR RR^fR fRRfRRT: 1 

Av. XVIII. 4.43. 

Saktu. (parched barley meal) Rv. X. 71.2, Vaj. Sam. XIX. 21, 
Tait. Sam. VI. 4.10.6., Kath. Sam. XV. 2, Sat. Bra, I. 6.3,16, IX. 1.1.8. 
XII. 9.1,5. 

RR^fRR fer^r I 

Rv. X. 71.2. 

Karamhha (parched barley meal with curds, clarified butter. Soma- 
juice or water). Rv. I. 187. 10, III. 52.1., VI. 56.1. VIII. 91. 2.3. 

Vaj Sam, XIX. 21, Tait. Sam. III. 1.10.2, VI. 5.11.4, Sat. Bra, II. 
5.2.14. IV. 2.4,18., Tait. Bra. I. 5.11.2., Ait, Bra, VIII. 6. 
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ot milk> A gtuel was also prepared with barley ^ Some- 
titnes a mess of barley was prepared by cooking it in water or 
miik.^ 

Wheat is mentioned in all the Samhitas except the Rgveda.^ 
We find it used in preparing groats® but it may also have been 
used as a substitute for barley. Its introduction in the Aryan 
dietary may have been due to their contact with the Dravidians 
who as we have seen, had been using wheat as far back as 3000 
B.C® 

We find no definite mention of rice in the Rgveda’ but it 


^3W«r: 1 


Rv. III. jz.i., VIII. 91.5. 

Say ana on Rv. III. 52.1. 
Sayana on Tait. Bra, I. 5,11.2. 


Mahidhara on Vaj, Sam. XIX. 21. 
Rv. X. 86.15. 

2 Yavagu—T^lt, Sam. VI. 2.5.2., Katb. Sam. XI. 2. Tait. Aian. 11 . 
8.8., Kaus. Bra. IV. 13. 

Tait. Sam. V. 4.3.2. 


' Rv. VIII. 69.14. 


Rv. vm. 77.10. 

* Vaj. Sam. XVIII. 12, XIX. 22.89, XXL 29, Sat. Bra. XII. 7.1.2., 


7.2,9. 

^ ^ ^ ?ftqra^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ qrcqvg’ni 1 

Vaj. Sim. XVIII. 12. 

^frogrqrt i 

Sat. Bra, V. 2,1,6. 

® Sat. Bra. XII. 9.1,5. 

® See Chapter I, p. 4. , 

■^We come across two expressions DhanyahJja (Ry, V. 53.13.7.) and 
Kslrapakam Odanam (Rv. VHI. 77.10.) It is doubtful if they indicate the 
use of rice for DbanyahJja may merely mean grain and Odana though later 
used for boiled rice might have had only the sense of a mess in general in 
the Rgvedic period, as the exact grain used is not mentioned. Dmnya may 
have meant rice as the word has been used by Sahara in that sense on Jaim, 
IX 1.38.39. ^ 
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is fefetjced to frequently in the post Rgvedic iiteratute.^ The 
Yajurveda mentions five varieties of it^ of which the best was 
Mahdvnhi? A mess {Odand) was prepared with rice cooked in 
water^ or milk.^ Rice was taken also with curds,® sesamum,’^ 
ghee,® Uudga beans® and meat.^® Parched rice could be taken 
alone^^ or prepared into a drink after boiling it.^® The well 
known preparation Civdd had come into use and was known as 
PrthukaP It was prepared as now, by moistening rice grains 


1 Tait. Sam. I. 8.10, Kath. Sam. XV. 5, Av. VI. 140.2. VII. 7.20. IX., 
6.14., Sat. Bra. V. 5.5.9. Brli. Up. VI 3,22., Chand. Up, III. 14. 3. 

^ Krsnavrlhi, Tait. Sam. 1.8. 10, III. i. 5.9. Kath. Sam. X. 6. 
Suklavrihi. Kath. Sam. XI. 5., Tait. Sam. I. 8.10. Jaim. Bra. I.43, 
Chand. Up.' V. 10.6. 

Ahdhanja^ Tait, Sam. I. 8.10. Sat. Bra. V. 3.3.2, 

Harisvami on Sat. Bra. V. 3.3.2. 

a swift growing variety of rice. 

HSyana. Mait. Sam. II. 6.6., Kath., Sam. XV. 5. Sat. Bra. V. 3. 3, 6. 
red rice growing in a year. 

Harisvami on Sat. Bra, V. 3.3.6, 
P^ni III. 1.48. 

cf. Ved. Ind. II., p. 502. 

® Tait, Sam. I. 8.10. 

Ait. Bra, VIII. 16. 

4 Av. IV. 14.7., II.. 3. Brh. Up. VI. 4. 16. 

Kstraudana, Av. XIII. 2. 20. Sat. Bra. 11 . 5. 3. 4. XI. 5. 7. 5. Brh. 
Up. 4. 13 - 

^ Dadhyodana, Brh. Up. VI. 4. 15. 

^ Tilaudana. Brh. Up. VI. 4. 17. 

® Ghftaudana, Sankh. Ar. XII. 8. . • 

^ Mudgaudana: Sankh. Ar. XII. 8. 

M^dtsaudam. Sankh. At. XII. 8., Sat. Bra. XI. 5. 7. 5. 

Brh. Up. VI. 4. 18. 

m n Mtd:.. 

Brh. Up, VI. 4. 18. 

Parmpa. Tait. Sam. III. i. 10. i, VI. 5. ii. 4., VIL 2. 10.4. 

Kath. Sam. XXXIV. II. Vaj. Sam. XIX. 21-22. Ait. Bra. II. 24. Tait 
Bra. I. 5, II. 4. 

Lajab. Mait. Sam. III. ii. 2. Tait. Bra. II. 6. 4. III. 8. 14.4, Vaj. Sam. 
XIX 13. 8i,'2I. 42, Sat. Bra. XII. 8. 2. 7. 

5ir^T ^Irffsr^i: i 

Sayana on Tait, Bra, II. 6. 4. 

Av. V, 5. I. hajamanda. 

Tait. Br. III. 8. 14. 3' 
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with watet, slightly patching them and flattening them with the 
strokes of a pestle. We find also the mention of a ptepatation of 
rice, milk and sesamum called Krsara} The Proto-Austtaloids 
knew the use of rice. As its use by the Aryans looks post-Kg- 
vedic, is it not likely that its introduction in Aryan dietary, like 
that of wheat, may have been due to their contact with the Dravi- 
dians and the Pro to-Australoids.^ The excavations at Mahesh- 
wara and Navdatoli have shown that people in this region were 
using wheat, rice, masiira^ masa, Arahar^ gram, pea and kulattha^ 
as early as about 1200 B.C.® while rice was a common food- 
grain in the Madhyade^a about 800 B.C., as rice husk was used in 
mud plaster at Hastinapur.^ 

Some inferior varieties of cereals were also used.^ Of the pul¬ 
ses the most commonly used varieties were (Kidneybeans),®. 

^ Av, V. 5. Sadvim^a Bra. V. 2. 

^ Bice grain is called Tandula and Qha&palava (Av, XII. 3. 19.) 

(a) Mait. Sam. H. 6. 6.', Kath. Sam. X. 1. XV. 6, Tait. Sam. I. 8.9.3. 
Av, X. 9. 26., XI. I. 18. XII. 3. 18, 3. 29, 3. 30, Ait, Bra. L i,, 

Sat. Bra. I. 1.4. 3., II. 5. 3. 4,, V. 2. 3. 2, VI. 6. i. 8. Tait Bra, 

11. 8. 14. 3. Chand. Up. III. 14, 3. 

See Chapter I, pp. 3, 4. 

® Journal of the Gujarat Research Society, Voh, XXI, No. 4/84. 
Culture of Maheshwara Navda Toli by H. D. SankaUa, p. 332. 

^ Ancient India Nos. X and XI (1954-55), p. 129. 

^Priyangu. (Panicum Italicum) Vaj. Sam. XVIII. 12, Tait, Sam. IV, 7.4. 
Kath. Sam. X. ii. Brh, Up. VI. 3. 13. 

Am. (Panicum Miliaceum) Vaj. Sam. XVIII. 12. 

SjamSka, (Panicum frumentaceum) Vaj. Sam, XVIII. 12. Tait, 
Sam, I. 8. 10, II. 3. 2, IV 7, 4. Mait. Sam. II. 6. 6, II. ii. 4. Kath Sam. X. 

2, XV. 5. Sat. Bra. X. 6. 3, 2. XII. 7. i. 9. Kaus. Bra. IV. 12. 

zr«rT ^TvrT?T I ' 

" Av. XIX. 30. 4. 

qjsr Tf .^ 1 

Chand. Up. III. 14- 3‘ 

Nipara. Vaj. Sam. XVIII. 12, Kath. Sam. XII. 4. XV. 5. Mait. 
Sam. II. 6.6., 4. 10., Tait. Sam. 1. 8. 10, IV. 7, 4. Sat. Bra. V. i. 4, 14., 3. 

3. 5, Tait. Bra. I. 3. 6. 7. GavJdhukS (Coix Lacryma) Tait. Sam. V. 4. 3. 2. 
Mait. Sam. II. 6. 5, IV. 3. 8, Vaj. Sam. XV. j, Tait. Bra. 1. 7. 3* 6, Sat. 
Bra. XIV. i. 2. 29. II. 4, ii. 13, IX. i. 1. 8. 

Amba or Na^ba. Tait. Sam. I. 8. 10. i, Kath. Sam. XV. 5, Mait. 
Sam. II. 6. 6. Sat. Bra, V. 3. 3. 8. XJpavaka (Wrightia antidysenterica). 

It was used in preparing groats and a gruel. Mait Sam. III. 11. 2, Vaj. Sam. 
XIX 22. 90. XXI. 30. Sat. Bra. XXH 7. i- 3-. 7* 9- 

® Vaj. Sam. XVIII. 12, Tait. Sam. V. i. 8, i, VII, 2. lo. 2, Kath.. Sam. 
XII. 7, XXXII. 7, Mait. Sam. IV. 3.2. Av. XII. 2. 53. Sat. Bra. I. 1. t. 10, 

Brh. Up. VI. 3. 22. 
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Mudga (Phaseolus Mungo)^ and Masiira^ (Lentils). But for 
some reason or other the use of Mdsa is indicted for sacrificial 
purposes.^ One of the pulse preparations was Kulmdsa, It was 
prepared by stewing beans and mixing them with a little guda 
and oil.^ It seems to have generally been the food of the poor; 
but the rich ate it in times of scarcity.^ 

Dairy Products 

Milk® formed one of the principal ingredients of the food 
of Vedic Indians. Generally boiled cows milk’ was taken. It 


Mait. Sam. II. 6. 6, 

Tait. Sam. VII. a." lo. z. 

1 Vaj. Sam, XVIII. 12. It was also cooked with rice (Sahkh Aran. XIL8). 

2 Vaj. Sam. XVIII. 12., Brh. Up. VI. 3. 22. The Tait, Br. III. 8. 14. 6. 
mentions Masusya which seems to be a misreading for Masffra, Some other 
pulses (a) a kind of pea, 'Khalahtla (b) Delichos biflorus, Garmuta (c) 
(Horse-gram) and Khalva (Phaseolus radiatus) (d) are mentioned. 

(a) Mait. Sam. H. 66. (b) Brh. Up. VI. 3. 13. (c) Tait. Sam. II. 4, 4., 
Kath, Sam. X. ii. Mait. Sam. 11. 2. 4. (d) Av. II. 31. i., V. 23. 
81. Vaj. Sam. XVII. 12. Brh. Up. VI. 3. 22. 

® 7T zTmurm^lfTOzir^izrr t irmT: i 

Mait. Sam. I. 4. 10. 

H # JTmr: i 

Kath. Sam. XXXII. 7. 

^Nirukta I. 4. Chand. Up. I. 10. 2. 

?ftn 

Chand. Up. I. 10. 2. 

Sankara on the above— 

irnTT^T 

^KsTra, Rv. I, 164. 7. VIII. 2. 9., IX. 67. 32., X. 87. 16. 

Pqyas. Rv. I. 153. 4, I. 121. 5., VT. 52. 10. 

Go, Rv. I. 33. 10., 151. 8, 181. 8. IV. 27. 5., IX. 46. 4., 71. 5. 

55 I 

>rr^ ^ ^TIRT >1^3:1 

Rv. I. 164. 7, 

*rpr jstf: TO Wff 3%TOT: I 

Rv. I. 153. 4. 

'Rv. I. 180. 3. 

zrfw? qTOf??r: 'tq*: \ 

Rv. I. 62. 9. 

m qrTR ^ 1 

Rv. VIII. 9. 4. 
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was used in ptepating a mess with grains^ and a gmel with par¬ 
ched barley meal.® It was also mixed with Som juice.^ Milk 
of buffaloes might also have been used in the Rgvedic period.'* 
The popularity of milk in the later Vedic age is testified by the 
fact that the cow is called a blessing {vara),^ Fresh milk,® boiled 
milk’ and cream of boiled milk® were in common use; Goat’s 
milk was also used.® Beastings were not used for ten days.^® 
There were some people who lived on milk alone {]?ajovTatd)P- 

Milk was curdled by mixing with it a little sour .milk, pieces 
of a creeper called bark of Paldsa tree or Kuvala (Jujube). 

^ Kpraudana, Seep. 10, f. n. 5, 

® Mantha, See p. 9, f. n. i. 

® Gavdsira, Rv. II. 41. 3. 

Abhisri, Rv. IX. 86. vj. 

^ The word Mahisa (a buffalo) is frequently mentioned. Rv, V. Z9, 7., 
VIII. 12. 8, 77. 10. 

Rv. V. 29, 7. 

6 ^fOTT I 

Tait. Bra. III. 12. 5. 7. 

Sayana on the above—^ 

Tait. Sam. VH. 5. 31. 

Cows were milked three times a day—in the morning, in the forenoon 
and in the evening. (See above). 

^Pratidhuk. Tait. Sam. II. 5. 3. 3,, Kath. Sam. XVII. 6, Av. IX. 4. 4. 

Sat. Bra. III. 3. 3. 2. Fame. Bra. IX. j. 5., XVIII. 4. 2. Tait. Bra. II. 

7. 2. 

^ gfOT mter ^ 1 

Sat. Bra. III. 3. 3. 2. 

^at. Bra, III. 2. 2. 10, VI. 3. 3. 2. 

5at. Bra. III. 2, 2. lo, 

I 

SSyana on Sat, Bra. III. 3. 3. 2. 

^ ^ara. ^at. Bra. III. 3. 3. 2. 

Sayana on Sat. Bra. III. 3, 3. 2. 

9 Tait. Sam. IV. i. 6. i., V. i. 7. 4, Sat. Bra. XIV. i. 2. 13. 

^ TO l^f^l 

Tait. Bra. II. i. i. 

Sat. Bra. IX. 5. i. i. 

Kau§. Bra. VIII. 9. 
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The cutds ptepated by mixing Kum/a wete not regarded as pure.^ 
Curds were widely used.^ Sometimes they were mixed with 
Soma Juice and barley meal.^ The process of churning with a 
churning stick was known.^ The mixture of curds and minute 
globules of butter when‘the latter have not been removed, was 
called PrsaddjyaJ We find the mention of dadhanvat which was 
probably cheese with two varieties, one with pores and the other 
without pores.® A preparation of curds with boiled milk was 
very popular. The solid part of the preparation was called 
dmiksd^ while the liquid part was called Vdjina.^ 


^ ASancana, (a little sour milk). 

^ . \ 

Tait. Sam. II. 5. 3. 5. 

» Av. in. 11. 7. IV. 34. 6 , Tait. Sam. II. 5. 3. 4. ICath. Sam. XXXIV. 5. 

Pam. Bia. XVIII. 5.12, Sat. Bra. XIV. i. 2. 12. Jaim. Bra. II. 348. 

>Rv. I. 127. 2, V. 51. 7, VII. 32. 4. 

^ * Rv. i. 5.5. 

Karambha (barley meal with curds) See Chapter II, p. 8. 

Rv. I. 28. 4. 

Cf. Brhad. Up. VI. 3. 13. 

® Particles of butter produced by churning were' called Pbapta, Sat. 
Bra. Ill, I, 3, 8. 

Whey was called Mastu. Sat. Bra. III. 3. 3. 2. 

I # i. 

^ Rv. X. 90. 8. 

Sayana on Tait. Sam. III. 2-. 6. 2. 

®Ved. Ind. I, p. 209. 

According to Sayana ^dadhmvaf simply denotes abundance of curds. 

Sayana on Rv. VI. 48. 18. 

I 

Rv. VI. 48. 18. 

’ Amiksd or Payasyd. 

Tait, Sam. II. 5. 5. 4, III. 3. 9. 2, VI. 2. 5. 3. 

Mait. Sam. II. i. 9. Vaj. Sam. XIX. 21, 23. 

Ay. X. 9,13. Sat. Bra. I. 8. 1. 7, 8. i. 9., III. 3. 3. 2. 

Tait. Ar. II. 88. Jaim. Up. II. 438, Ch. Up. VIII. 8. 5. 
qrwr^TT tr%i 




Kaus. Bra. XIX. 7. 


Sayana on Tait. Bra. V. ii. 

? Tait. Sam. I. 6, 3. 10, Vaj. Sam, XIX. 21, 23, Sat. Bra, II, 4. 4. 21, 
in. 3. 3. 2, IX. 5. 5. 7. 


gcq- crfkrT %% ^ •qrq ?rTbT^ \ qrfsrfnr i 

Mahidhara on Vaj. Sam. XIX, 22. 
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Buttet was heated befote use with a view to clarifying it.^ 
It was mixed with Soma juice^ atid used in frying apupas^ and for 
dipping cakes in.^ It was also used in making offerings to gods 
and manes. While solidified clarified butter was used by grown 
up men, fresh butter was used by children.^ 

Meat Diet 


Meat eating is mentioned as early as the Rgvedic period. 
Fire is called the eater of ox and barren cows.® The ritual of¬ 
ferings of flesh implied that the priests would eat it. A goat is 
also offered to fire to be carried to forefathers.’ A barren cow 
was also killed at the time of marriage® obviously for food. 
Fish is mentioned in the Rgveda but it is difficult on the basis of 
this reference to conclude that the Rgvedic Indians consumed fish.® 


1 Rv. I. 134. 6, IL 10. 4, IV. 10. 6, 58. 8, V. 12. I. 

Rv.'IV. I. 6. 


TO?T % I 

Rv. X. 29. 6. 

® Rv. X. 45. 9. See p. 19, f. n. 10 and n. 

^ I k\ I I 

Av. X. 9. 25, 

® Ajya. (melted butter)—1 Sayana on Ait. Bra. 1.3. 
?rnjzf ^ ^ 


Ait. Bra. I. 3. 

G^rfa. (Solidified darified butter). \ Sayana. on Ibid. 

Ayufa, (Slightly melted butter). \ Sayapa. on Ibid. 

Navamfa. (Fresh butter) Tait. Sam. II. 3. 10. i, VI. i. i. 5. Kath. 
Sam. XI. 7. Mait, Sam. II. 3. 4. Sat. Bra. III. i, 3. 7, i. 3. 8. Sat. Bra. 
V. 3. 7. 6, Jaim. Up. Bra. The phrase 0^7 probably 

imply that fresh butter eaten by a pregnant woman pleases the embryo in the 
womb as the. word ‘garbba^ also means embryo. 

® I 

Rv. VIII. 43. II. 


^ R RqTR R ^ ^ r1%: I 

Rv. X. 16. 
Rv. X. 8j. 

® m RtFT R ^PR %RRrR I 

Rv. X. 68. 
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A slaughter house is also mentioned.^ The flesh of horses, 
rams, barren cows, sheep, and buflaloes was cooked.^ Probably 
flesh of birds was also eaten.® 

In the later Vedic period it was customary to kill a big 
ox or a big goat to feed a distinguished guest.^ Sometimes a 
cow that miscarried or a sterile cow was also killed.® Atithigva 
also implies that cows were slain for guests.® Many animals 
cows, sheep, goats, and horses continued to be killed at sacri¬ 
fices and the flesh of these sacrificed animals was eaten by the 
participants.'^ Many words in the sense of fishermen are used 
in the Yajurveda which makes us infer that the Aryans had in¬ 
cluded fish in their diet by that time.® 


"^Sasana, (a slaughter house). 

^ 'Tf«T52TT i 

Rv. X. 89. 14. 

aRv. V. 29. 7, 29. 8, VI. 17. II, 17. 13, VIII. 12. 8. 

?rrf^r: 1 


Rv. X. 91. 14. 
Rv. VI. 17. II. 

8 ^rfir fiKT 1 

Rv. I. 92. 10. 

* Av. III. 21. 6, Tait. Sam. I. 3. 14. 7. 




Sat, Bra, III. 4. i. 2. 


Ait. Bra. III. 4. 15. 


" Av. XII. 4. 10. 

®Ved, Ind. I, p. 15., Ait. Bra. I. 15. 

’Mait. Sam. III. 14, Vaj. Sam. XIII. 47-51. Tait. Sam. IV. 2. 10. 1-4. 
Pane. Bra. XXL 14. 5, Ait. Bra. VI. 8, Sat. Bra. IX. 7. i. 3., Tait. 
Sam, 1. 3. 8., Gopatha. Bra. III. 13. i8. 

oirr^iTTFTnq'; 

. 

^ I 

Gopatha Bra, in. 18. 

« SaufJkaia. Vaj. Sam. XHI. i&, Tait. Bra. HI. 4. 12. i. 

Av. XVIII. I. 

Baindra. Vaj. Sam. XXX. i6. 

Kaivarta. Tait. Bra. III. 4. 12. 1. 
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Of the meat prepatations the most common in the Rgvedic 
period were flesh roasted on spits,^ and boiled in pots. The 
latter Was eaten with great relish.^ Meat cooked with rice was 
much valued as food in the Upanisadic period.® 

Some notion of pure and impure meat was present even 
in the days of the Rgveda. A man cooked the entrails of a dog 
in extreme destitution.^ The cow, on account of its usefulness 
and the many blessings it provided was considered aghnjd (not 
to be killed).^ Sterile cows could perhaps, be killed a little more 
freely.® 

Vegetarianism was perhaps also not unknown to the Rg¬ 
vedic Aryans. A devout offering of praise or of fuel stick or cooked 
food was considered as good as a more solemn sacrifice.’ Then 
there is a whole hymn addressed to Vitu (nutriment) which men¬ 
tions all the articles of food except meat.® In the later' Vedic 


Punjistha, Vaj. Sam. XXVI. 27., Tait. Sam. IV. 5. 42. Mait. Sam 
11 . 9. 5., Kath. Sam. XVII. 13. 

i 

Vaj. Sam. XXX. 16. 

iRv. I. 162. II, Av. IX. 6.17. 

Rv. I. 162. II. 


^ ?TfF^’=^r ^ i 

g^ciTirerTrq'srnTr =^^rFr^r: ^r: qfo3;«^qr^i 

Rv. I. 162. 13. 




Rv. I. 162. 12. 


^ Mamsaptdana. Brhad. Up. VI. 4. 18. 

See p. 10, f. n. 10. 

* 55T^ ^ I 

Rv. IV. 18. 13. 

fiRv. I. 164. 40, IV. I. 6, V. 83. 8. Vin. 69. 2., X. 87. 1 ( 5 . 

Rv. I. 164. 27. 

8Av. XII. 4. 10. 

^ Rv. VIII. 19. 5. 

I ^^15. 

Rv. I. 187. 8-10. 
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period a. feeling of revulsion against meat eating, especially beef, 
is found in almost all our worksThe Atharvaveda regards 
beef eating as an offence against forefathers (Pitrs)^. Brhaspati, 
it is said, takes away the progeny of .lhose who consume a 
cow.^ There was also an injunction against the. slaughter of 
horses in a sacrifice.^ People who observed a vow, generally, 
abstained from meat diet® and BrMimanas took only sanctified 
meat and that too of pure animals.® 

Sweets 

Honey was, possibly, the earliest sweet thing Indians knew,’ 
It was taken out from two kinds of bees, one big Arangara and 
the other small Sdragha.^ The latter kind was considered better 
than the former.® It was used to sweeten food articles such as 


^ We find some exceptions even in tliis period for instance Yajnavalkya 
relished beef diet, 

Sat. Bra. Ill, i. 2. 21. 


Av. V. 19. 5. 

I 

Av, XII. 4. 38, 

^ ^ RT 35& . 

Vaj. Sam. XIII. 48. 

® Av. VI. 70, I. Sat. Bra. XIV. i. i. 29. 


Sat. Bra, II. 2. i. 39. 


?rsi^ irsirr: sr^sirr ^rirfsirq'r^qt rr^uft !n- 

q=fr!itg;i 

Sat. Bra. XII. r. 2. 39. 

cf. Ait. Bra. VI. 8. 

7 Rv. IV. 43. 5, 45. 3 , X. 24. 6, Vaj. Sam. VI. 2, XXXVII. 10. 

Av. VI. 69. I., IX. 1. 22, Tait. Bra. III. i. 2. 4, i. 2. 13. 


fro ?T3^r«Tr wi i 

" Rv. IV. 45 * 3. 


Rv. X. 106. 10. 


»infT ^ 


Sat, Bra. HI, ii, 3. 13, 
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apupas} Its use is tabooed fot women^ atid students.® 

Sugatcane (Iksu) is not expressly mentioned in the Rgveda* 
but is found in all the other Sarhhitas.® Chewing of sugarcane 
is referred to in the Atharvaveda.® 

Apffpa was a round cake of barley meal^ or rice flour® 
baked in clarified butter® on slow fire.^® Honey was added 
to sweeten it.^^ It is, probably, the earliest sweet preparation 
known to us. 

Salts and Spices 

Salt is not mentioned in the Rgyeda although the Salt range 
exists in the Sapta Sindhu, the region occupied by the Rgvedic 
Indians. In the rest of the Vedic Literature salt is frequently 


Av. XVIII. 4- 
Jaim. Up. Bra. I. 55. 2. 

Sat. Bra. XI. 5. 4. 18. 

* However, according to B. Majumdar Ku/ara. (Rv. I. 191. 3.) refers 
to sugarcane. The word is still used for sugarcane in Bengal. 

^irr: f 5RRft ^ I i 

Rv. I. 191. 3. 

® Av. I, 34. 5., XII. 2, 54, 100, 277, Mait. Sam. III. 7. 9., IV. 2. 9, Vaj, 
Sam. XXV. i, Tait. Sam. III. 8. 

® qfTcwr TfTrJj# 1 

zr«rT m m: i 

Av. 1. 34- )• 

Sat. Bra. II. 2. 3. 13. 

Sat. Bra. II. 2. 3. 12, 

9 and, 10 ^ ^ ^ I 

—ill clarified butter. 

—0*1 slow fire. 

Rv. X. 45. 9. 

Rv. m. 31, I. 

Sat. Bra. TV. a. 5. 19. 

Also please see Appendix I. 

‘See f. n. (i) above*. 
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mentioned*^ Some spices such as btassica {hajd)^ Jamhtla 
(cittus aurantum)®, turmetic^, and long peppet® were also pro¬ 
bably used in the preparation of food articles. 

Oils and Oilseeds 

Sesame was used as a food article.® The two common 
preparations were a gruel^ and a porridge.® A wild variety 
of Sesamum Qartild) was also used in preparing a porridge.® 
Sesamum oil is not mentioned in the Rgveda but is mentioned 
in the Atharvaveda.^® Mustard is mentioned in the Upanisads 
and Brahmanas.^^ The use of oil was perhaps commoner with 
the non-Aryans than the Aryans.^® 

Fruits and Vegetables 

Flowering and fruit bearing plants are mentioned in the 


^ Av. VII. 76. I. Sat. Bra. V. 2. i. 16. Jaim Up. III. 17. 3, Brh. Up. 
4. 12. Chand. Up. IV. 17. 7. 

OTW gspif 1 

Gopatha Bra. I. 14, 

^ q«rT ^ \ 

Brh. Up. II. 4. 12. 

2 Baja (brassica). Av. VIII. C. 3. VIII. 6. 6. 

^Jamhila. Mait. Sam. III. 15. 3. 

Kath. Sam. V. 2. i. Vaj. Sam. XV. 3. 

^ Haridra. (Long turmeric) Av. XII. 24. 2. 

^Ptppa/I. (Epuloides, Long Pepper) Av. VI. 109. 

® Vaj. Sam. XVIIL 12., Mait. Sam. IV. 3. 2., Tait. Sara. VII. 2. 10. 2., 
Av. IV. 7. 3, II. 8. 3, VI. 140. 2, XVIII. 3. 69, 4. 32. 

Sat. Bra. IX. i. i. 3. 

Stalks of Sesame i^ilapinjd) were used as fuel (Av. XII. 2. 34). 

’ Av. IV. 7. 3. 

8 Brh. Up. VI. 4- 16. 

® Tait. Sam. V. 4. 3. 2, 

Sat. Bra. IX. i. i. 3. 

tr: fBTft ‘flqxt ^ I I 

Av. XX."136. 16. " " 

Sad. Bra. V. 2. 

T? tr ^suilrtrr?T 

. 

Chand. Up. III. 14. 3. 


Av. I. 7. 2, 


12 ^TT^TOTJT I 
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Rgveda,^ It is obvious also that ftuits wete a valuable patt 
of Arya dietaty^ but we come across specific names, only in 
the later Samhitas and the Brahman.as. Three varieties of jujube,® 
hVm (aegle marmelos)^ and 'Kharjura (Phoenisilvestris)® are men¬ 
tioned in the Yajurveda. Mango is for tlie first time mentioned 
in the Sat. Bra.® while Amalaka (myrobalan fruit) in the Jaim. 
Up, Bra.’' Jujube was also eaten by the people of Maheshwar 
Navdatoll about 1200 B.C.® 


^ Rv. VI. 49. 14, VII 34. 23, 35. 57, X. 97. r, Av. XIX. 3. i, 

^ I ?rr ^ ?nwrff ^ ^ 1 

Rv. X. 97. 4. 

qr: jjhroh: ( i 

Rv. X. 97. 134 


2 Rv. X. 97. 5. 


Rv. VII. 34. 23. 


’FTT Ef^oqrga’ 1 ?r«lt JTTOT 


TOI 




Rv. X. 97. 16. 

I ?c^crt: qsTiqrnr 1 

Rv. X. 146. 5. 


Also see X. 146. 6. III. 45. 4. 

® Jujube fmit was also used in preparing groats. 

Sat. Bra. V. 5. 4. 22, XII. 9. i. 3. 

Badara. (a large seized Jujube)—^Kath. Sam. XX. 20, Mait. Sam. 
III. II. 2. Vaj. Sam. XIX. 2a. 90. XXI. 30., Tait. Bn. I. 8. 3. i. Sat. Bra. 
V. 4. 10, XII. 7. i. 3, 7, 2. 9. 9. I. 8. Jaim. Br, II. 156. 3. 

Kuvala. (an average sized soft Jujube) Mait. Sam. III. 11. 2. Vaj. 
Sam. XIX. 22, 89, XXI 29. Sat. Bra. V. 4- lo* 

Karkandhu (a small sized jujube) Mait. Sarri. III. ii. 2. Kath. Sam. 
XII. 10. Vaj. Sam. XIX. 23. XXI. 32. 

^Av. XX. 136. 13, Mait. Sam. III. 9. 3. 

Ait. Bra. IL i. Sat, Bra, XIII. 4. 4. 8. 


5 Kath. Sam. XI. 10, XXXVI. 71* 

Tait, Sam. IL 4, 9. 2. 

Sat. Bra. XIV. 7. i. 41. 

^ ^rr^rrsTT^rq^njt ?TT»rT^sf^ ct^ \ 

Jaim. Up, Bra, L 38. 6.: 

8 See p. II, f, n. 3. 

Also see Chand. Up. VIL 3. i. 
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Of the vegetables cucumbef {JJndrukdf and lotus stalks 
{bisdf were known to the Rgvedic Indians. The latter was 
probably in common use with the edible roots of lotus {Sdlukdf 
and dabu (bottle gourd)^. Saphaka (Trapabispinosa)® also seenis to 
have been used as a food article. People of Maheshwar Navda- 
toli used beans about 1200 B.C.® 


Beverages 


Of the beverages of the Vedic Indian —Soma Juice was the 
most important,'^ The plant was brought from some mountains 
especially Maujavanla.® The process of extracting the juice is 
described in detail. The stalks were crushed between two stones.® 


^ Av. VI, 14. 2, Mait. Sam. I. 10.4, Tait, Sam, I. 8. 62. Vaj. Sam. 




Rv. VIL 59. 12. 
Rv. VI. 61. 2. 


ni 60. 


Also see Av. IV. 34. 5, Ait. Bra. V. 30, Ait. Ar. III. 2. 4. Sankh, Ar. 

XL 4* 

• 3 Av. IV. 35. 5. 

*Av. Vin. 10. 29 and 30. 

® Av. IV. 39. 5. 

Some other plants are mentioned :— 

Mu^/i (Trapabispinosa)—Av. IV. 34. 5. 

Avaka (Blyseca Glandra—an aquatic plant) 

Av. IV. 37. 8, Vin. 7. 9, 37. 38. 10. Tait. Sam. IV. 6. i. i. V. 4. 2. 
Kapittha (Ferronia Limonia) Av. IV. 2. 8. 

Ahdiha (Nymphae alba) Av. IV. 35. 5, IV. 17. 16. 

Madura (a sweet herb) Av. I. 34. 4. VI. 122. 3. ' 

Ahabald Sat. Bra. Ill, 4. i. 17., III. 6. 3, 10. 

Madhuka (Bassia Latif olia) Av. I, 34. 5. 

\J^and (Sat. Bra. III. 4. 3. 13. and IV. 2. 5. 15), 

Frapafha (Pane. Bra. VIII. 4. i.) and Addra (K2Xh.> Sam. XXIV, 3., 

(Sat, Bra. IV. 5. 10. 4.) were used as substitutes for Soma. 

® See p, n, f. n. 3. 

Rv, IX. I2."7. 

The exact identity of the Soma plant is controversial.. . Dr. J. M. . 
Unwala has on the basis of Vedic and Avestan references identified it with 
‘Ephedra.’ 

See Vallabha Vidya Nagar Research Bulletin. Vol. I. Issue 2, pp. 7-10. 
Also see appendix VIIIB on beverages. 

8Rv. I. 93. 6, III. 48. 2, V, 36. 2, 43. 4, 85. 2, 

'TfT PiTtot: ?r^r:| 

Rv. IX. 18. 1. 

»Rv. 65. 23, 66, 29, 70, 7. 

Rv. I. 83. 6. 
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They wete sometimes pounded in a moftat with a pestled 
Befoiie ctushing, the plant was washed in waterd In order that 
it may yield copious juice, water was sprinkled on the stalks.® 
It was pounded with both hands.^ Women sang songs when 
they squeezed the juice of the plant with their fingers.® 

Soma juice was pressed in very large quantities® and was 
poured upon a strainer for removing the impurities^ It was 
stored in jars or wooden tubs and was either brown, ruddy or 
tawny.® It was mixed with curds, clarified butter or milk to 
improve its taste.® Other preparations with which it was mixed 
were Karamhha^ dhdndh^ apupa, pakti^ saktu, water and honey 


1 ipT 9rr ^ i i 




Rv. I. z8. 4. 
Rv. I. z8. 6 . 


cf. Rv. IX. 16. 2. Rv. IX. 6^ 6 . 

3 Rv. IX. 74. 9., Av. IX. 6. 16. 

^Rv. IX. 72. 5. 


" Rv. IX. 66. 8. 


® srfqf^ ^r^r: mt n 1 

Rv. in. 46. 4. 

’ 'Tf%^ I 

Rv, IX. 12. 5. 


^ Kalas'esu (Vessels) Rv. IX. 12. 5. 

Dropa (Wooden tubs) Rv. IX. r5. 7, 35. 2. 
Bahhru (brown) Rv, IX. 33. 2, 63. 4, 63. 6, 
Hart (tawny) Rv. IX. 3.-9. 

Aruna (ruddy) Rv. IX. 40. 2, 45. 3. 

^ Dadhja)ihl^.Y. IX. 23. 3, loi. 12. 

Ghrtam Vasanah Rv. IX. 82. 2. 
farisktta^ gobhlh Rv. IX. 61. 13, 46. 4, 64. 28. 
Svadukarmagobhi^ Rv. VIII. 2. 3. 


10 




Rv. vni. 91.2. 


^ mpn: 1 

R>f fqr^ ^ tof]; i 


Rv. III. 52. 7. 


R ^rfFcrsrFrr: 1 

Rv. VI. 29. 4. 

" " Rv. V, 27* 3. 


qrqtTOTffli Rdq:fR«iTr®r^fori 

Madhava on Rv. V. 27.5* 
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Accotdkig to Vedic descriptions Soma juice was sweet 
and delicious in taste.^ It was believed that it inspired con¬ 
fidence, courage, faith and self-trust and bestowed powers of 
eloquence and immortality it was called pure, purifying,® 
and the most heavenly nectar.^ A strong mixture of Soma Juice, 
called Pancadahy is also mentioned.® 

Another beverage of the Vedic period was Surd (intoxicating 
liquor) which was prepared from fermented barley or wild paddy 


Rv. IX. 74. 9. 

Rv. IX. 67. 32. 

Rv. VI. 47. I. 

i=r«r (Sweet), (delicious) 

Rv. VI. 47. 3. 

«T# 5rf^r ( 

srffmF^^rcrr ^rffr^frer 1 

Rv. IX. 96. 5. 

2ft fT 5^5: fc5 'ft^’ts^ciff !iTc2if 1 

^ftwni ?^rpFr 1 


(pure) (purifying) 

* 'ft^’Ef ^3?hT I 


Rv, VIIL 48. 12. 
Rv. IX. 24. 7. 


Rv. IX. no. 8. 


The above qualities of Somajuice show that it was a drink very dif¬ 
ferent from Sura. When Soma plant could not be had some other plants 
such as VUtika and Arjuna were used as its substitutes. Also see Appendix 

vni B. 

^ ?fhf ?T h 1 

Tandya Bra. IX. 5. 3. 

^ ^ ^ irs= ?E (^ i 

Rv. X. 27. 2. 

P(Suta might have been some other beverage but is identified with 
Soma by S^a^a. It is frequently mentioned Rv, I. 122. i, I. 155. i, VIII. 
92, I, X. 88 . I. 

51 qr?^ m I 

Rv. i, 122 . I. 
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aftet distillation.^ But while the use of Soma Juice was highly 
commended that of Surd was condemned. Drinking Surd gave 
rise to broils in the assembly.^ Its popularity in the later Vedic 
period is, however, evident from a verse in the Atharvaveda 
where it is mentioned as a reward for the performance of sacri¬ 
fices,® The praise of Sura in the Aitareya Brahman,a and the 
placing of Sura vessel in the hands of a king^ makes us conclude 
■that the Ksatriyas were generally in the habit of drinking 
Sura. 

But the evil effects of drinking were known. It is regarded 
as one of the seven sins forbidden by the Vedas® and is classed 
with anger, senselessness and dicing.® Realising its evil effects 
the Brahmanas avoided drinking'^ and good kings like A^vapati 
proudly declared that there was no drunkard in their kingdoms.® 


^ Rv. VIIL 2. 12., I. ii6, 7., X. 131. 4, 131. 5. 

Rv. VII. 86. 6. VIII. 21. 14., Mait. Sam. I. 2. 6.11. 4. 2, IV. 2. 1. 
Tait, Sam. L 3. 3. 2. Sat, Bra. XII, 7. 3. 8, 1. 6. 3, 2, Chand. Up. V. 10. 9. 

Rv. VIII. 2, 12. 

1^1 5rc?r>T: i 

Tait. Bra. I. 3, 3. 2-3. 

^ 

Wt: \ 

Av. IV. 34. 6 . 

rm I mm i 

" Ait. Bra. XXXVH. 4. 

® R2?kr: i 

^ «P!VPJ I 

Rv. X. 5. 6. 

5?!: 5?!: I 

Nirukta VI. 27. 

Rv. VII. 86. 6. 

^ 1 ^rrc^rr 

TO ^ 1 

" Kath. Sam. XHI. 2. 

® ?T ^ .^ I 

Chand. Up. V. ii. j. 
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Anothet common intoxicating drink was parisruta?- It 
was prepared either from flowers or by fermenting certain gras¬ 
ses,^ while Klldla was a sweet drink prepared from cereals.® 
The preparations of another drink called Mdsara is described in 
the Yajurveda.^ It was prepared with a mixture of mess of rice 
and some spices which was allowed to ferment for three days.® 
This beverage was purified with the help of a filter.® 

Water is described as nectar {amrtd) and a remedy {phesajd)J 
Main sources of water were rivers, wells, springs. Rain water 
was also used for drinking.® 


^Vaj. Sam. XIX. 15. XX. 59, XXL ,29, Mait. Sam. III. 11.2. Av. 
III. 12. 7, XX. 127. 9. Sat. Bra. V. i. 2. 14. 

Sat. Bra. XII. 9. 1. i. 

Mahidhara on Vaj. Sam. II. 34. 

'snwi 

cT 3fr«T ?T?«rT 

Av. XX. 127. 8-9. 

HarisvamI on Sat. Bra. V. i. 2. 14, 
3 Av. IV. II. 10. 26. 6. 27. 5. VI, 69. I. X. 6. 25. XII. I. 59. Tait 
Bra. II. 6, 12, 13, Mait. Sam, II. 7. 12, III, ii. 3. 4. 

^ Vaj. Sam. XIX. 14, 82; Mait. Sam. III. ii. 2. 9. 

Tait. Bra. 6. ii. 3. 6 . 11. 4. 

i 

Mahidhara on Vaj. Sam. XIX. 14. 

Sayana on Tait. Bra. II. 6. ii. 3. 
According to Sayana Mdsara means powdered barley meal mixed with 
butter milk. The interpretation of Sayai^a does not seem to be correct in view 
of the method of preparation described in the Katyayana ^rauta Sutra. XIX. 

I. 20-22. 

® See Ch. Ill, p. 44. 

’ Rv. X. loi. 7, KausitakI Bra. XII. i. Tait. Bra. I. 7. 6. 3, Brh. Up. 
VII. 10. i. 


sRTfeffiTO^T 

I 


8 


Av. I. 4. 4. 




Tait. Bra. I. 7. 6 , 3. 


m 1 ^pTT'T: ^ I 

mm: r^sTPfn^ i 1 
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The Art of Cooking and Utensils 

The att of cooking^ was well developed as early as the 
Rgvedic period. The processes of cleaning food grains with a 
sieve and grinding thena were known Preparation of such 
food articles as Krsara and Prthika shows a very high stage of 
development. Meat was not only roasted and cooked in the 
form of a soup but also cooked with rice. 

There were cooks and servers of food.^ Many imple¬ 
ments and utensils were used in cooking. Some of these were 
made of clay, wood and stone while others were made of metals. 
Leather vessels were used for storing liquids.^ 

Rules of Diet, and Etiquette 

Vedic Indians laid great stress on the virtue of hospitality. 
Even their beloved god fire is called a guest (afUM) in the 
Rgveda.^ In another verse it is considered a sin to take food 

m: f^T I i 

Av. XIX. 2. 1 - 5 ‘ 

Seventeen kinds of waters are mentioned in the Sat. Bra. 

err ^ i 

Sat. Bra. V. 5. 4. 22. 

^ Cooked food is called pakva or Vacata. 

Av. VI. 119. 2, XII. 3. 55. Sat. Bra. I. 5. i. 26. 6. 1. 9., Rv. I. 61. 7. 
X. 116. 8, 

® I 

Rv. X. 71. 

^^5rr^?r?TTi 

Rv. IX. 112. 3. 

According to the authors of the Vedic Index Vol. L, p. 94, the corn in 
this period was ground in mortars with pestles and ^upala* simply means a 
mortar. Dr. H. D. Sankalia thinks that the peopk of Maheshvar Navda 
Toli region used two pieces of stone for grinding corn such as wheat and 
gram and the circular stones were used by Indians about the beginning of the 
Christian era as a result of their contact with the Greeks and the Romans, 
See Journal of the Gujarat Research Society Vol. No. 4/84, p. 332. 

^ Parivestara^ (servers) Av. IX. 6. 5. i. 

Paktr (cooks) Av. XI. 3. 17. 

Srapayitr (cooks) Sat. Bra. I. 2. 2. 14. 

^ See Appendix A (pp. 32-33), 

6Rv. I. 51. 6, I. III. 14- VI. 47, 22, VII. 5. 5. 

Rv. IV. 26. 3. 
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■without feeding a hxmgtj petson.^ In the Atharvaveda feeding 
a guest, without hatred or doubt^, is considered as meritorious 
as "performing a sacrifice.® The Brahmanas consider feeding a 
guest as meritorious as worshipping God HimselP and pres¬ 
cribe that a great goat or a barren cow should be killed for a dis¬ 
tinguished guest.® ' 

Next to hospitality much emphasis was laid on purity of 
food, as theVedic Indians were of opinion that proper""mental 
make up of a person depended on the purity of food.® Practice 
of washing the mouth before taking meals and after meals was 
common.'^ Leavings of food were not taken except in a dire 
calamity.® Friends could, however, even partake of drinks 
from the same cup.® The food cooked by a woman in her 


Rv. X. 11 j. 2. 

?r5r%gT: mi qq i 

Rv. X. 117. 6. 

^ ' Av. IX. 6. 24. 

qq^ 'f qf^q ^fq^irq qqsqq^ 1 

" Av. IX. 6. 15. 

Also see Sat Bra. VII. 3. 2. i, Ait. Ar. I. i. 1. Tait. Up. I. 2. 2, III. 10. 

^ qq qqrfq^qq qq5% ^q?rT qsp^ I 

Sat. Bra. XII. i. 3, 4. 

® Sat. Bra. III. 4. i, 2. See Chap. It, p. 16, f. n. 4. 

®qrqrcq^ qcqqfe: iqqr^qfq: qqq?qtqr fqqqt^: 

Chand. Up. VII. 26. 2. 

^ cif§:5T^ q «ftfw qRiwq qrqrqfcqfqRqr ^iqvcqq^rq qqq»q f4?qt q?q^^i 

Brhad. Up. VI. 1. 14. 

qrq ^ qrqt qfqEqeftOTt ifq trqqf^^Rq^q: swrsqt- 

qfeqf^ qrqt qqqr q^q>^ qqfq i 

Chand. Up. V. 2. 2. 

8 q f^q^5cqf%5HT q qt qqtfqcqfirw ^T^f^fq qfq spfqt q qq- 
qrqfqfqi 


Chand. Up. I. 10, 4. 

®'fVqrT q q?qq q^r q;qf qq^#qfe fqqqr ^ fqq i^qt qq?qq: 
fqcsiqqfq qrof^ M qfqfqss^ 


At. Bra. VIII. 8, 
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coutses was consideted impure.^ Milk of a cow was not used 
for ten days after she had calved.^ Even the entrails of a dog, 
however, could be taken in a dire necessity.® 

In the Brahman as we find some traces of the idea of pollution 
of food by contact with persons of low caste. People refuse to 
dine with Kavasa because he was the son of a maid servant.^ 
A Ksatriya loses his caste by dining with members of other cast¬ 
es.® In the Satapatha Brahamana even a Sudra is given a place 
in the Soma sacrifice® but tlie Kathaka Sarhhita does not allow 
a Sudra to milk a cow whose milk was to be used in a sacrifice.^ 
Dining with non-Aryans was considered .a sin.® Vedic Indians 
used to recite a prayer to food before they took their meals.® 
They also made offerings to gods before they began eating newly 
ripened com as a token of gratitude to them for enabling them 
to enjoy the produce of a new crop.^® 

Moderation in food is advised from very early times. It 
is said that if a person took his food only twice a day he would 
be so wise, and intelligent that his sayings would never fail.^^ 


Tait. Sam. 11 . 5. 1. 5-6. 

Ait. Bra. VII. 9. 

" Tait. Bra. H. i. i, HI. i. 3. 

3 See Chapt. 11 . (p. 17, f. n. 4), Rv. IV. 18. 13. 

4 Kaus. Bra. XII. 3. 

3 Ait. Bra. VII. 29, 

Sat. Bra. V. 3. 4. 49. 

Kath. Sam. XXXI. 2. 

' 8 panca. Bra. XVII. I. 9. XII. 3. 

3 fq^> Tp5ft fk€\ ^ 1 I 

Rv. I. 187. 2. 

Ait. Bra. VII. 29. 

g-R mv^ ^ I 

Sat. Bi^. II. 4. 2. 6. 


Tait. Bra. II, 4. 2. 6. 
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People observed a fast whenevet they performed some sacrifice.^ 
We can also form some idea of the rules of etiquette. From 
a simile in the Rgveda we learn that the Vedic Indians took their 
meals in a sitting posture.^ Men avoided taking meals with 
their wives® and women, generally, did not take their food in 
the presence of male members.^ 

Students were expected to go out to beg food for it was 
supposed that the practice created a sense of humility in them.^ 
We also find the beginnings of some taboos in the Samhitas, The 
use of exudation of trees (nirydsa) was forbidden on account of 
its red colour.® Mdsa pulse was forbidden probably because 
it was considered exotic.'^ 

From a passage in the Aitareya Brahamana we learn that 
Soma juice was considered a proper drink for Brahmanas, curds 
for Vai^yas, water for Sudras and a juice extracted from the roots 
of Nyagrodha and fruits of Udumhara^ Asvattha and P/aksa for 
Ksatriyas.® This shows that the four castes had their own favourite 
drinks. 

To sum up the food habits of the Aryans seem to have been 
affected considerably by their contact with the non-Aryans who 


Ait. Bra. VII. ii. 

Also see Sat. Bra. II, i. 4. i. 

^ ffT TT I 

Rv. VI. 30. 3. 

Sat. Bra. X. 5. 2. 9. 
iri ^^5 ^rr 

1 

Sat. Bra. 1. 9. 2. iz. 

® Gopatha. Bra. I. 2. 1-8. 

^ srcqijif^ fqqfq^q 

qRqqi 

Tait, Sam. II. 5, i. 3. 

’ See Chapter II, (p. 12, f. n. 3.) 
m 'O' I 

m wr: ^ 

Ait, Bra. VII. 29. . 
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were the makers of the Indus civilization. Probably wheat and 
rice became a part of their dietary only after this contact, as there 
is no mention of these cereals in the Rgveda. Fish was also in¬ 
cluded in the articles of food by the time of the Yajurveda. The 
use of oil as a cooking medium seems to have been borrowed 
by-the Aryans from the non-Aryans. Soma juice was widely 
used in the beginning but towards the end of the period, when 
it became difficult to obtain the plant, some substitutes were used. 
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APPENDIX A 
[ Page 27, f. n. 4] 

1. XJlukhaJa —(a mottar) Rv. I. 28. 6., Av. X. 9. 26. XL 3. 3., XII. 3. 13, 
Tait. Sam. V. 2. 8. 7. VIL 2. i. 5., Sat. Bra. I. i. 4. 6. 

2. pestle) Tait. Sam. VI. 2.8.4., Av. IX. 3.11. Later it was 
called Mnsala Av. IX. 6. 15. X. 9. 26. etc., Tait. Sam. I. 6.8.3., Sat. Bra. 
XII. 5.2.7., Jaim. Bra. I. 42. 44. 

3. Titan —(a sieve)—^Rv. X. 71. 2, 

4. Dhmtr —(a blower) Rv. V. 9.5. 

5. Gharma —(a pot for heating milk)—Rv. III. 5.3.14, V. 30.15. etc., Vaj. 
Sam. VIII. 61., Av. 73.6., Ait. Bra. I. 18.22. 

6. Tacana —(a vessel for cooking food)—Rv. I. 162. 6., Sat. Bra, VI. 5.4. 

3., XIV. 1.2.21. etc. 

7. \Jkha —(a cooking pot)—^It was generally made of clay. (Tait. Sam. 
IV. 1.54). Its hooks were called Amka (Rv. I. 162.13). 

Rv. L 162. 13. etc., Tait. Sam. V. 1.63., Vaj. Sam. XL 59., Av. XIL 3.23. 

8. Cam — K couldron which was heated on fire. (Rv. VII. 104.2). It had 
a cover (apidhana Rv. I. 162.2). Later it was made of iron or bronze 
(Sat. Bra, XIII. 3.4.5.), Rv. 1 . 7.6., VII. 104.2., Av. IV. 7.4., IX. 5.4., 
Kath. Sam. V. 6., Maits. Sam. I. 4.4.9., ^I’ait. Sam. I. 6.12.1,, Sat. Bra, 
IV. 7. 41., Ait. Bra. I. i. 

9. Ladles : 

]uhn—'KY. 1 . 145.3., VIII. 43. 10., X. 21.3. 

Upaseeam~R.Y. X. 21, 2., X, 205,10. 

Srnva —^Brh. Up. III. 9. 18., VI. 3. 13. 

Srnc —^Rv. V. 41. 12., Vaj. Sam. XVIII. 21., Av., V. 27.5., IX. 6. 17. 
Dam —(wooden ladle) Rv. X. 105. 10., V. 6. 9. 

10. Tieces of stone used for pressing Soma. 

Gravan —Rv. X. 76. 94, 76. 175, 

Adri —Rv. X. 175. 3., IX. 11.5. 

11. A piece of stone used for pounding rice. 

Drsad—KY. VII. 104, 22., VIII. 72.4., Av. II. 31.1, Sat. Bra. 1 . i.i, 
22, etc. 

12. Strainers : 

Vavitra —(a strainer made of sheep’s wool)—^Rv. IX. 6. 3., IX. 37, 

1., IX. 109. 36., Av. IV. 124. 3., IX, 6. 16. etc. 

TiMara—^Y. I. 116. 7-, Vaj. Sam. XIX. 16., Sat. Bra. XXII. 9. i. 

2., Kaus, Bra. II. 7. 

13. Vessels used for storing Soma juice : 

Amatra —^Rv. II. 14, i., V. 51.4., VI. 42. 2., X. 29. 7. 

Ahattha —(made of wood) Rv. I. 135. 8. 

Ahava —Rv. I. 34. 8., VI. 7. 2., X. 10 T. 5 . etc. 
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KoJa —Rv. III. 32. 15., IV. 17.6. etc. 

Dru —Rv. I. 161. I., V. 86. 3, etc. ? 

Kalafa —Rv, I. 117. 12., IV. 27. i. 22., XI. 59. etc. 

Tait. Sam. I. 1. 8. i., Vaj. Sam. 1 . 22., XI. 59. etc. 

Camu —Rv. VIII. 2. 82., IX. 20.6., IX. 62. 16. etc. 

Dropa —(a wooden tub) Rv. VI. 2. 8. IX. 28. 4. IX. 98, 27. etc. 

14. Drinking cups : 

Paira~Ar. IV. 17. 4m VI. 142. i., Tait. Sara. V. i. 6. 2. 

Camsa —Rv. I. 20, 6., X. 16. 8., Vaj. Sam. XXII. 13. 

Av. VIL 73. 3,, Sat. Bra. VII. 2. ri. 2. etc. 

Graha —^Rv. X. 114. 5. 

Kama —a cup made of metal. Av. X. 10. 5., Ait. Bra. VIIT. 10. etc. 

15. Kumbha—A pitcher generally made of clay. 

Rv. I. 116. 7., VII. 33. 13., Av. IX. 5, 5. etc. 

16. XJckncana —A bucket for drawing water. 

Rv. V. 44, 13., Ait. Bra. VII 32., Sat. Bra. IV. 3. 5, 21. 

17. Drti —A leather bag for holding milk. 

Rv. V. 83. 9., VIII. 3. 19. Tait. Sam. I. 8. 19. i.,Vaj. Sam. XXVI. 18., 
Av. VII. 18, Pane. Bra. V. 10.2, 

18. ^ula —A spit U3ed for roasting flesh. 

Rv. I. 162, II., Sat, Bra, XI, 4. 2. 4,, Chand Up. VII. 15.3. etc, 

19. Svadhiti—A knife to dissect the sacrificial animal. 

Rv. I. 162. 13., I, 18. 20. 

Stind—A knife. Rv. I. 162. 13. 

20. Asecana—A vessel for holding liquids. 

Rv. I, 162. 13., Sat. Bra, II. i. 9. 5. 

21. Angdravaksqyana —Tongs Brb. Up. III. 9. 18. 

22. Dhaviira—A fan generally made of the skin of a deer with a handle made 
of bamboo or Udumbara wood. Tait. Ar. V. 9.2., Sat. Bra. IX. 3, i. 20. 

23. Surpa —A wicker work basket for winnowing. 

Av. IX. 6. 16., X. 9. 26., Tait. Sam. I. 6. 8. 3. etc. 

24. SthdlJ~A cooking pot usually of clay. Av. VIII. 6, 17., Tait. Sam. 
VI. 5. 10. 5., Vaj. Sam. XIX. 86, Ait. Bra. I. 11, 8. 

25. Pisila —A wooden dish. Sat. Bra. II, 5.3.6. 

26. Vpamantham~?i churning stick. Brh. Up. VI. 3. 13. 

27. Varava —A cup usually of clay. Tait, Bra. I, 3. 4. 5., Sat. Bra. V. 1.4.12. 

28. Nindhya—A water jar which was buried in the ground. Sat, Bra. III. 
9. 28. 

29. Parisdsa —^An instrument to lift the kettle off the fire. Sat. Bra, XIV. 
1. 3. I. etc. 
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CHAPTER III 


FOOD AND DRINKS 
(800 B.C. TO 300 B.C.) 

In this chapter an attempt has beexi made to make a survey 
of the food habits of Indians during the period C. 800 B.C. to 
C. 300 B.C. But the chapter has been divided into two sections, 
one describing the picture as presented by the Sutra literature and 
the other by early Buddhist and Jain works. It is necessary be¬ 
cause the authors of Sutra literature had different ideals in respect 
of food and occupied a different region from that of the Bud¬ 
dhists or the Jains. The Sutras represent the Brahmanical point 
of view. In the Buddhist and Jain works we have a tradition 
which is non-Brahmanical if not exactly Ksatriya as contended by 
Pargiter and some other writers. 

SECTION I (THE SUTRAS) 

Cereals and Pulses 

Of the food grains barley and rice continued to be the 
most important. The daily offerings to the gods consisted of 
barley from the barley harvest till the rice harvest and of rice 
from the rice harvest till the barley harvest.^ An inferior variety 
of barley is also mentioned in addition to common barley.^ 

^ 1 

Saudh. Gf. Su. II. 6. 21. 

Gobhila Gr. Su. I. 4. 28, 

m ^ ^ 1 

Khadira Gr. Su. I. 5.40. 

2 Yam —Panini V. 1.7., V, 2, 3., Ap. Dh. Su. II. 7. 16. 22. Asv. Gr. 
Su, I. 15.3, Manava Gr. Su. I. 11.2, Gobh. Gr. Su. 11 . 9.6, Khadira Gr. Su. 
h 5* 39- 

Yavant (inferior variety of barley) Pantni IV. i. 49. 

The old preparations of barley were in common use :— 

’DhSna]^ (Parched barley grains) Asv. Sr. Su. U- VI. 8, Asv. Gr. Su. 
II. I.6., 1.7; Gobh. Gr. Su. UI. 3.6, Vas. Dh. Su. XIV. 37. 
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Some new preparations are mentioned by P^ini. Barley 
gruel {Yavdgu) was a favourite food of the people residing in the 
Alwar-Bikaner region,^ It had two varieties one of wliich was 
licked and the other was drunk. ^ Ydvaha was prepared by 
pounding barley with pestle and mortar to remove the chaff and 
then boiling the pearl grain in water or milk.® Wheat had not 
yet become very popular as it is not mentioned in the Sutras. 

Besides barley, rice seems to be common. A fine variety 
of rice, is distinguished from the ordinary variety Vrihi!' 
These two varieties had many subkinds.® Panini mentions two 
fine varieties one of which ripened in sixty days and the other 
was grown on the banks of the river Devika.’ Boiled rice was 
taken with curds, honey, meat and milk. It was also cooked 
with pulses.® Parched rjce, Apdpa^ Prthuka, Krsa/a and P/m- 

Karambha (Parched barley flour with clarified butter or curds) Asv. 
Sr. Su. U. VL 8, Gobh. Gr. Su. II. 3. 6., Ap. Dh. Su, . 1 . 5. 17. i9.Vas. Dh. 
Su. XIV. 37- 

Saktu (Parched barley meal) Panini VI. 3.59, Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5. 17. 19, 
Gobh. Gr. Su. III. 7. 22, Vas. Dh. Sui XIV. 37. 

^Panini IV. 2.136, Asv. Sr. Su, II. 3, Gobh. Gr. Su. I. 7,20. 

^alva —^Alwar-Bikaner Region (Panini (H), p. 121). 

2 Usnika (Panini V. 2.7.) was a p 6 ja variety while JS^akhamppca was the 
one which was licked, because it scorched the fingers’ ends. (Panini III, 2,34), 

® Panini IV. 3.25. 

^ Panini V. 2.2. ^aii was grown in winter while Vrthi was grown in 
autumn. See Chapter V (7). 

Rice was probably the staple food grain in the south as it was exported 
to Babylon in the 6th century B.C. The Greek word for rice Ory^a is from the 
Tamil word Art si, T. R. Sesha Iyengar—The Ancient Dravidians, p. 136 

6Kh. Gr. Su. I. 5. 39, Gobh. Gr. Su. II. 9.6, Ap. Dh. Su. II. 7.16.22, 
Asv, Gr. Su, 1 . 15.3., Baudh. Gr, Su, II, 6.21, Manav. Gr, Su. I. 11.2. 

It is not white when husked according to the Bhavapraka^a. 

® Kr^navrthi was black rice (Katya. Sr. Su. XV. 3.14.) 

Mahavribi was a fine variety (Panini VI. 2.38), 

H^ana (red rice) (Panini III. 1.48). 

Yavaka —A variety of rice (Panini V. 4.3.) 

^ Safiika —Panini V. 1.90. 

qf^r: \ 

Paijini VII, 3. i. 

8 Odana—Asv, Sr. Su, II. 3, Baudh. Gr, Su. II. 3.5, Panini IV. 4*67. 

Bhakfa (boiled rice)—Panini IV. 4. 10. 


Baudh. Gr. Su. I. 8.2. 
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very popular.^ Probably cakes made of powdered 
rice were called Fistakas.^ Some inferior cereals such as wild 


Rice taken with curds, honey or clarified butter 

Baudh. Gr. Su. II. 3.5. 

I 

Asv. Gr. Su. I. 14. 4. ‘ 

Kpraudana (with milk) and Snpaudana (with pulses) 

Baudh. Gr. Su. II, 11.54. 

Mdmsaudana (rice cooked with meat) Panini IV, 4.67. 

^ 'Ldjdh (fried rice grains) were used at the time of marriage in the Sutra 
period. , 

Manav. Gr. Su. I. ii.ii, Gobh, Gr. Su. VII. 3.6, Baudh. Gr. Su. I, 
4.36,1. 16.34. 

fs^'rJTr^fa 1 

Baudh. Gr. Su. I. 4.25. 

^r^r?rt WRrr i 

Khadir Gr. Su, I. 3.19. 

^TRr: ^ 7 ^: ’tTwt: ^ , 

i rr^ qror 

^ Asv. Sr. Su. II. 6.8. 


Parched rice flour {Manthd) was taken with curds, honey and water 
(Panini VI. 3.60). 

fr^ qm i 

Asv. Gr. Su. II. 5.3. 

Apupa —Panini also mentions Apupas in which wheat flour fried in 
clarified butter and mixed with sugar was used as stuffing {Ciirnifdh apflpa^). 
Panini IV. 4.23, Kh. Gr. Su. III. 29. 

qpT^f I ^TTRFT ^rg;qrfT i i 

Asv. Gr. Su. II. 4.4. 




Vas. Dh. Su. XIV. 29. 

Pfthuka 

?^rr 5 rr i 

Baudh. Gr, Su. I, 16.34. 


Ap. Dh. Su. 1. 5.17.19. 
Kfsara —(Preparation of rice and sesamum) 

It was given to a barber. Gobh, Gr. Su. II. 4.4, 


I 


^q 'tiVM 

?TrftrfPT I 


Commentator on Kh. Gr. Su. II. 2.27, 


Furoddh — A&v. Sr. Su. n. 6.8. 


Gobh. Gr, Su. II. 9.7. 


^Paijini IV. 3. 147, 


Ap. Sr. Su. I, 25.4. 
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rice (Ntvara, Priyangu and Sydmahd) were eaten by foresters d 
Of the pulses besides 'bMsa, Mudga and P^lattha (hotsegram) 
had come into use.^ Of the pulse preparations the most com¬ 
mon was a soup {Sfipd). Small round cakes {Vafakd) were also 
prepared.® Kulmdsa continued to be eaten by poor people and 
ascetics.^ 

Dairy Products 

Besides food grains cow’s milk and its products were in 
common use.® Cows as now, were milked in the morning and 


^ Priyangu— seeds) Gaut. Dh, Su. XVII. 3. 

Nivara —^Paninilll. 3.48, 

Sydmaka —Gobh. Gr. Su. III. 7.22, Baudh. Gr. 5 e§a Su, I. 1:6.17. 
^ Mdsa-^PlnitiX V. 1.7, V. 2.4, Gobh. Gr, Su. II. 6.6, 

In a Sr Sddha — 


?rrfr 

In thB ceremony of tonsure 


Ap. Dh. Su. II. 7.16.23. 
Asv. Gr. Su. I. 15.3. 


f^l 






Baudh. Gr. Se§a Su, I. 16.17. 
Mudga —Panini IV. 4.25, Pan. Gr. Su. I. 15,4, Baudh Gr. 5 e$a Su. 1 . 


16.17. 

Canaka —^Baudh. Gr. $c?a Su, I. 16.17. 

Kulattha —^It was avoided by a man observing a vow (Ap. Dh. Su. 
II. 8.18.2.) 

A.dhakl —Baudh. Gr. Sesa Su. I. 16*17. 

3 Stlpa —^Panini VI. 2.128. 

Vataka —(small round balls prepared with pulses). 

srr?rr TOrfk i 


Vas, Dh. Su. XIV. 29. 

^ Kulmdsa —(Ghughri in Hindi) (some inferior grain boiled with a little 
water, guda and oil) Panini V. 2. 83. 

® Gatya or Payasya —(Panini IV. 3.160). 

Pqyaif (Milk)—Gobh. Gr. Su. I. 7.20. Baudh. Gr. Su. I. 2,7, 

Dadli (curds)—Gobh. Gr. Su. I. 7.20, Baudh. Gr. Su. I. 2.7., Asv. 
Gr. Su. IV. 1.13. 

NavanJfa —(Butter) Ap. Gr. Su. I. 15.9. 

Ap. Sr. Su. I. 3.7.8. 

Haiyamgapfna (butter churned from the curds of previous day’s mOk) 
—^Pan. V. 2,23. 

Sarpi —(Clarified butter) Indians seem to be fond of preparations 
mixed with clarified butter. 
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in the evening.^ Milk of a pregnant cow, a cow in heat, 
and one which suckled the calf of another cow was forbid¬ 
den. Beastings were as before not taken for the first ten 
days.^ Besides, milkjrice which continued to be popular, a 
favourite preparation of curds was pa^asya. Some fragrant spices 
and crystal sugar were used in its" preparation.^ Preparations 
mixed with ghee seem to have been greatly relished.^ . 

Meat Diet 

The writers of the Sutras consider it meritorious to kill 
an ox or a goat to feed a distinguished guest.^ Flesh of various 

Ap. Dh. Su. II. 8.19.17.18. 

Ap. Dh. Su. II. 7.16.24. 

Gobh. Gf. Su. 1.7.20, Asv. Gr. Su. IV. 1.13, Baudh. Gr. Su. I. 2.7, 
11. 1.7, 1.18. 

Katya, ^r. Su. IV. 2.38. 

Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5. 17. 22-24. 

Cf. Baudh. Dh. Su. I. 5,12. 9-'i2, Gaut. Dh. Su. XVII. 24. Vas. Dh. 
Su. XIV. 34 - 35 - 

^ Pajasa (milk rice)—^Kh. Gr. Su. III. 1.38, IV. 2.18, Manav. Gr. Su. 
I. 9.22. 

Pr^adajja means a mixture of curds and clarified butter in this period. 

Asv. Gr. Su. IV. 1.13. 

Pqya^a—AsY. Sr. Su. VI. 8. See F.D.A.I., p. 16. 

* See p. 37, f. n. 5. 

® Panini also refers to meat in IV. 4.35 and IV. 4.67. He calls a guest 
^ogha i.e. a person for whom a cow was killed (III. 4.73). Roasted meat was 
eaten IV. 2. 17). 

5TmRft TT^'f I 

Asv. Gr. Su. I. 21.28. 

I fq’CEm i 

Baudh. Gr. Su. I. 2. 53-54. 

wr tr^spqrqr ir^rsf 

Vas. Dh, Su. IV. 

Cf. Sankh. Gr.Su. 11. 15.2, Ap.Dh.Su. II. 3.74, Baudh. Gr. Su. I. 2.53, 
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bitds is presctibed even for a child at the time of its first feeding 
Meat preparations were common in a Sraddha, but if one could not 
afford meat one was allowed to use vegetables.^ Many animals 
continued to be killed at sacrifices and their meat was partaken 
by the sacrificers.^ The archaeological evidence also shows that 
humped bull^ buffalo, and sheep were slaughtered for food.^ 
The notion of clean and unclean meat was well developed 
in the Sutras. It is laid down that one should not take meat 
which has been cut with a sword.^ Eating flesh of a dog, a 
man, a village cock, a boar and a carnivorous animal is consi- 


Paraskara Gr. Su. 1 . 19.7-13. 

r?T«nT9f .%q^ ^ i 

Asv. Gr. Su. I. 14-2-6 
^ g'RnFfT^rf^i^ t i 

Ap. Dh, Su. II, 8.19. 18-19. 

Ap. Dh. Su. II. 7-16 26-27. 
?Ti%?rFT?c^f ?i«?t 

Ap. Dh. Su. II. 7.17 1-3. 


Baudh. Gr. Su, II. ii.53'54 

cRTTPnfrr 

Vas. Dh. Su. XL 31. 

?TRf I 

Baudh. Gr. Su. II. n.15. 

I 

Baudh. Gr. Su. IL 7.4. 

5r«r »rr JT srrs^TJi^ i 

Baudh. Gr. Su. II. 7.26. 

Cf. Kh. Gr, Su, III. 4, Gobh. Gr. Su. III. 10.16, Baudh. Gr. Su. 
IL 11.51., Hiran. Gr. Su. IL 15.1, Vaikhanasa. IV. 3, Asv. Gr, Su. IV. 
9.10, Saukh. Sr, Su, IV. 17.1, V. 15.1. 

4 Excavations at Hastifiapur (1950-52) Ancient India No. 10 and ii. 
(1954 and 1955) by SdB. B. Lai, pp. 115-117. 

® %?nr)f1wT i 

Ap. Dh. Su. L 5.16.16. 
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deted a sin,^ The meat of one hoofed animals, of camels, of 
gaydla^ of village pigs, locusts, of cattle, of animals having a double 
tow of teeth or excessive hair or of those which have no hair and 
eating of fish was forbidden,^ 

But in times of distress even unclean meat was permitted 
if only to save life. The general feeling of the time about meat 
eating seems to be that it should be used in extending hospitality 
to guests, as offering to gods and manes but animals should not 
be killed otherwise.^ No doubt on these occasions the house¬ 
holders partook of the meat preparations, and of these occasions 
there were many. 

Sweets 


Honey was extensively used in many ceremonies in the 
Sutra period,^ and was invariably used in welcoming guests, 
the common preparation used for the purpose being a naixture 
of honey with curds or ghee {Madhuparkd).^ Its use was not 


Ap. Dh. Su. I. 7. 21. 14-15. 
Vas. Dh. Su. XXIII 25. 

^ I I qr^r- 

1 1 <^3r: I I I 

Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.17. 29-37. 

I ^sqr qT3r!q^q% fq?rPT^ 1 

?rPT- 


Vas. Dh. Su. XIV. 30-37. 

Cf. Baudh, Dh. Su. 1 . 5,12,5., Gaut. Dh. Su. XVII. 16-31. 
a ^ I 

Vas. Dh. Su. IV. 6. 

Cf. Visnu Dh. Su. IV. 6, $ankh. Gf, Su. II. 16. i. 

4 Ap. Dh. Su. I. 4.6., Manav. Gr, Su. I. i. 12,, Baudh. Gr. Su. I. 3,23-24, 
Parask. Gr, Su. II. 5,12, Gobh. Gr. Su. III. 117.19-23. 

Asv. Gr. Su. I. 21.5, 
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allowed to the ’students even in this period.^ 

Besides honey another source of sweet ingredients was 
sugarcane,^ Guda^ inspissated juice of sugatcane boiled to thick 
consistency (Pbdmta) and probably sugar were prepared from 
it.® Of new sweet preparations Pdla/a was prepared with sesamum 
and g^ida or sugar’ and Samydva with wheat flour fried in clarified 
butter, and mixed with milk and guda. Sometimes cardamom, 
pepper and ginger were added to make it more tasteful^. Ears 
of barley or wheat were parched and beaten with a pestle and 
after being cleaned were mixed with guda to make abJyilsa.^ 
Sweets called Svastika^ Modaka and Nandydvdrfa are also men¬ 
tioned.® 

Salts and Spices 


For the purposes of seasoning food in addition to salt’ some 
other spices such as long pepper, black pepper and asafoetida 
were used.® Saline preparations "were not allowed to students, 




Manava. Gr. Su. I. i.iz. 


" Kh.Gr.Su.II. 5.11. 

Cf. Baudh. Gr. Su.-I. 3 .Z 3 - 24 , Paras. Gr. Su. II. 5. 12. Gobb. Gr. Su. 


ill . 117. 19-23. 

2 Sugarcane plantations {Iksuvana) are mentioned. Panini VIII. 4.5. 

® Guda —Pan. IV. 4.103, Baudh. Gr. Su. 1 . lo.ii. 

Vhanifa —(inspissated juice of sugarcane boiled to thick consistency) 
Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.17.19. 

^ The old preparations in common use were : 

Apupa —See p. 36, f. n, i above 
Krsara —See p. 36, f. n. i above 
Payasa —See p. 36, f, n. i above 
Pala/a—P&n. VL 2.135. 

Samydva —Curma in Hindi (Pan. III. 3.23.) 

® Ahhydsa —^is mentioned in the Apdpadfvarga in Panini. 

® Manav. Gr. Su. II. 6,4. 


^ mjx ^ I 


Vas. Dh. Su. XVU. 49* 


^ PJppa/l —(long pepper) Ap. Dh. Su. I. 7.12. 

It was exported from South India from the earliest times. 

The Greek word pepeti is taken from the Dravidian word pJppali. 
Mama —(black pepper) Ap. Dh. Su. I. 7.12. 

Hing^ —(asafoetid^ Gaut, Dh. Su. XVII. 3 ^“3 3 * 

The common words for seasoning were XJpasmna and VyaHjana, 


Pa 9 . IV. 4. ^ 6 . 
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widows and to a newly married couple for three nights.^ 

Oils and Oilseeds 

f Sesamum was the most important oil secd^ used in Sraddha 
and other ceremonies.® Its oil was regarded as a substitute for 
clarified butter.^ Apastamba lays down that a person should 
avoid oil cakes when observing a vow.^ We find mustard men¬ 
tioned; perhaps its oil may also have been used.® 

Fruits and Vegetables 


The Sutras do not mention the names of many fruits but 
fruits formed an essential part of the diet of the Aryans.^ Be¬ 
sides the three varieties, of jujube,® udumhara fruit (Indian fig) 
and Saphaka (trapabispinosa) were the common edible fruits® 
but Pajjini also mentions rose apple {Jamhuf-^ and mango.^** 


^ Studsnts-^ 

Mamva. Gr. Su. I. i.iz. 

Widows — 


mix ^ I 

Vas. Dh. Su. XVII. 49. 

Newly married mph — 

Kh. Gr. Su. I. 4.9, 


Manav. Gr. Su. I. 2.21. 

2 Pamm V. 1.7, V. 2.4. 

® Ap. Dh. Su. 11 . 7. 16.22, Gobh. Gr. Su, II. 9,6, I. 7.20, Baudh, Gr. 
Su. II. 11.21, Asv. Gr. Su. I. 15.3, Baudh. Gr. Sesa Su. I. ii5-i7, Buadh. Gr, 
Su. II, 1.64, 


Asv. Gr, Su. I. 15.3. 




Baudh. Gr. Su. II. 
I 


1.64. 


Ap. Dh. Su. 11. 8.19. 18-19. 

'JAp. Dh. Su. IL 8.18.1. 

«Sankh. Sr. Su. IV. 15.8, Baudh. Gr, Su. II. 1.17. 


• I 


® Udumhara —Sankh. Gr. Su. I. 22.8. 

Saphaka —Ap Sr. Su. IX. 14,14, 

(rose apple) Panini IV. 3. 165. 

Amra~-{mAngo). Pan. VIII. 4,5, Ap. Dh. Su. I. 7.20.3. 
Unripe fruits were called Saiau (Asv. Gr. Su. I. 12. 4.) 


Asv. Sr. Su. U. VI. 8.8. 
Kdijdyana ^r. Su. XV. 10. n 
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Leafy vegetables^ were eaten and some of them were cooked. 
Some roots such as radish and ginger, which aid digestion were 
munched after meals.^ Garlic, onions and leeks were avoided 
by respecable people.® 

Intoxicating Drinks 

Drinking was common in the days of Panini as he mentions 
words meaning a vintner, a distillery and liquor.^ The ingre¬ 
dients were first formed into a ferment. When the fermentation 
was complete the ingredients were called Asavya.^ The sediment 
which was left after distillation was called Vimya.^ From the 
Sutras we learn that strong liquor was served to the guests when 
a person entered a new house, it was served to women when a 
bride arrived at the bridegroom’s place® and it was served to the 
wives of forefathers in the Anvastakya rite.® Women who per¬ 
formed a dance at the time of marriage were also served Surd}^ 

But the evil effects of drinking were not unknown to the 
authors of the Dharmasutras.^^ They regard drinking as a 
heinous crime, and forbid the use of liquors particularly for Brah- 
manas and students 

Saka —(uncooked leafy vegetables)—Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.17-19. 

BJjaji —(cooked vegetables) Panini IV. 1.42. 

5 ram (cooked vegetables) Pan. IV. 4. 67. 

2 XJpadamJa—(pigtstivt roots) Panini III. 4.47. 

Ap. Dh. Su. I, 5. 17. 26. 

^Saundika —(Vintner) Panini IV. 3.76. 

(distillery) Panini V. 2.112. 

A Sutra refers to people who could even take the sediment of liquor. 

I 

Panini. I. 4.66. 

Madya —Panini III. i. 100. 

Surd —Papini II. 4.25. 

® Panini III. 1.126. 

0 Panini III. 1.117. 

7 Paras. Gr. Su. III. 4.9. 

® Sankh. Gr. Su. I. 11.5. 

0 I i 

Asv. Gr. Su. 11 . 5.6-7. 

Cf. Parask. Gr. Su. III. 3.11. 

Asv. Gr. Su. II. 5.5. Sankh. Gr.Su. I. ii. 5. 

^ Tr?IiT^ I 

Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.17.21. 

Cf. Vas, Dh. Su. I. 2o‘. 

^2 ^7^: I 

Gaut. Dh. Su. II. 25. 

Cf. Ap. Dh. Su. 1 . 7.21.8. 
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Besides Sura^ which was generally prepared with barley 
or rice flour there were some other intoxicating drinks. IQIdIa 
was a sweet drink prepared from cereals.^ In the preparation 
of Mdsara a mixture of a mess of rice or Sydmdka with some 
spices was allowed to ferment for three days. This mixture was 
purified with the help of a filter and then used as a beverage.^ 
A spiced liquor Maireya prepared with Guda or sugar had also come 
into use.^ Wine imported from Kapisi (north of Kabul) was 
known as Kapi^ayani.® P^ini refers to two other varieties of 
wines 'Kdlikd and Avadatikd, ^ 

Soma juice continued to be used in Srauta ritual but is not 
mentioned in the domestic rites.’? This probably means that it 
was no longer a common drink. The scarcity of the plant may 
have been one of the reasons as Addra a substitute is mentioned 
in the Ap. Sr. Su. XIV. 24. 12-13. Parisr/da was another 
beverage.® Some decoctions {Kasdya) of rice meal and flowers 
were also used as intoxicating beverages.^ 

It appears from the Gautama Dharma Sutra that the Brah- 
manas were prohibited firom drinking any kind of intoxicating 
drinks.The Ksatriyas and Vaisyas could, however, take liquors f 
prepared from honey, madhuka flowers and Guda but not spiritu-f 
ous liquors distilled from flour.^^ 


1 Ap. Dh. Su. 1 . 7.21.8, I. 5.17.21, Gaut. Dh. Su. IL 25, Vas. Dh. Su. 

1. 20. 

3 ^ I^h- Su. I. 5.17.21. 

r. ^ . Mahidhara on Vaj.'' Sam. XIX. 14. 

?TRR:; ^ sS* c2|T3S»^T ^ 1%?[’STrlh‘ I 

. ^ Kitya. Sr. Su. XIX. i. 20-21. 

/-r ^ Panini VI. 2.70. 

Cf. Manav. Gr. Su. II. 14. 28. 

® I 

ft Panini IV. 2. 90. 

®Panini V. 4.3. 

’ Katya Sr. Su. XIV. i. 14. 

»Panini vA :o P' 

'"Gaut. Dh. Su. il. 25. 

Cf. Kath. Sam. XII. 12. 

“ History of DharmaSastra Vol. H. Part II, p. 795—Kane 
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Drinking water and other Beverages 
Apastamba lays down that it is the duty of the householder 
and his wife to see that the water vessels in the house are never 
empty d This shows the importance which was attached to 
drinking water in this period. It was purified in a filter before 
use.^ Waters from rivers and reservoirs • having sweet smell, 
colour and taste were probably considered good for drinking. 

The Art of Cooking 


The art of cooking® was well developed. This is clear 
from the fact that the various stages in the preparation of Sthdlh 
pdka (boiled rice fit for offering) are described in detail. Rice 
grains were washed by sprinkling water over them, husking them,^ 
They were then cooked with clarified butter. The preparation of 
Furoddsa, Apupa^ stuffed Apupas^ Krsara and Samjdva shows great 
skill in culinary art. An idea of the si^e of Fnroddsa can be had 
from the fact that it is stated that four cups of ground grains were 
required to make one cake.^ Cooks were sometimes called 
according to the quantity of food stuff they handled.® A dis¬ 
tinction has also been made between solid {Bhaksyd) and liquid 
food.’’' Meat, pulse sotip and vegetables are regarded as solid 
foods. Some food stuffs such as gnda^ clarified butter and sesame 


1 Ap. Dh. Su. II. 1.1.15. 

, Katy. Sr. Su. XIX. 2.12. 


^ PaM —Panini III. 3.95. 

^ .i 


Cf. Asv. Gr. Su. II. 319. 


Asv. Gr. Su, II. 1.4-5. 


Ap. Sr. Su. I. 25.4. 




Panini. V. 1.53. 
Panini V. I.55. 
Panini VII. 3.69. 
Panini II. 1.35. 


1 


Panini IV. 2.16. 

Also see India in Panini (H), pp. 115-116. 
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were mixed for different dishes.^ Fried wheat dour was used 
as a stuffing and salt and curds were mixed with food prepara¬ 
tions.^ 

Some of the common cooking implements were a cooking 
pot [sthdlf), a ladle [Srmd), and a spoon {Dam).^ Cups {Sardvd) 
were used for measuring food stuffs and a grind-stone and a 
mortar were regarded as very important.^ Vessels of copper, 
iron and stone were in common use besides earthenware. Some¬ 
times gold vessels and those made of wood were also used.^’ 
A piece of broken jar (kapala) was used for baking cakes. ^ The 
omentum of a victim was grilled in a vessel (Vapdhapan/) and 
meat was roasted on spits (JrlrdayaMa). An earthen utensil was 
used only once. If it had to be used again it was fired afresh. 
Metallic utensils were cleaned with ashes and wooden ones by 
scraping,'^ 

Rules of Diet and Etiquette 

In the Sutras hospitality becomes one of the five daily 
duties of a householder.® It is considered improper for an Ary a 

Panini VI. 2.128. 

Panini IV. 4.23. 

I 

Panini IV. 4.24. 

Panini IV. 4.25. 

^ Sthali—hs^, Gr. Su. II. 1.5. 

Srtfva —Gobh. Gr, Su. I. 5.19. 

Camasa —Manav. Gr. Su, I. 9.6, 

Darvf-—Gohh. Gr. Su. I, 5.19. 

(fryingpan) Panini IV. 2.17. 

(winnowing basket) Gobh. Gr. Su. III. 7.9. 

^ SarSva—Ksv. Gr. Su. I. 15.3. 

Vlukhala (mortar)—Gobh. Gr. Su. Ill, 7.8. 

® Asv. Gr. Su. I. 15.1, IV. 3.19, Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.17. 9-12 Baudh. Gr. 
Su. II. 1.7, Sankh. Gr. Su. I. 24.3, 

^3^ ^ STT Pr«rT5rr=^fr?ftq’ 1 

Manav. Gr. Su. I. 9.6. 

8 Gobh. Gr. Su. HI. 7.7., Kh. Gr. Su. III. 3,30, Asv. Gr. Su. 11 . 1.5. 

Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5,17. 9-12. 

8 The five daily duties of a householder were prayer to God (^rahma- 

offerings to gods {Devajajtla), offerings to the spirits of the deceased 
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to take his meals without oifetipg food to gods, Btahmanas atid 
guests d A preceptot, a sacrificial priest, the father-in-law and 
a king were considered specially deserving of hospitality® but 
even a Sudra guest was to be provided with food, Besides gods, 
Brahmanas and guests a householder was expected to set apart 
some food for small creatures.® New corn was not eaten with¬ 
out making offerings in fire.^ 

Besides hospitality much emphasis was laid on purity of 
food. Both in the morning and in the evening every respectable 
person (Aiya) was expected to take his meals after cleaning his 
hands, feet and mouth,^ The Siidras were expected to shave 
their hair and beard, pare their nails and bathe before being per¬ 
mitted to cook food for the higher castes.® Grain was well 


(pitryajnd)^ hospitality to the guests {Atithiyajifa) and offerings to animals and 
birds {Bhtitayqjfia), 

Asv. Gr. Su. 11 , in. 1-3. 1-2, Paras, Gr. Su, VI. 1,4.1. 

Kh. ‘Gr. Su. I. 5.39. 

Ap. Dh. Su. n. 4.8. 3-5. 

C.f. Gaut. Dh. Su. XVII. 19, Baudh. Dh. Su. II. 3.5.18. 

Ap. Dh. Su. II. 4.8. 7-9. 

I 

Baudh. Gr. Su. I. 2.65. 

Ap. Dh. Su. II. 2.3.12. 
Baudh. Gr. Su. I. lo.ii. 

C.f. Kh. Gr, Su. 1.5. 22-25. 

^ Asv. Sr. Su. II. 9. 

GcTTf^q-isr .I 

Ap. Dh. Su. 11 . 8.19.1. 

Gobb. Gr. Su. III. 2, 8-9. 

Ap. Dh. Su. 1. 5.16,9. 

® Ap. Dh. Su. II, 23. 1-6. 
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washed before being cooked*^ Food articles which had stood 
overnight, which had turned sour or which were cooked twice 
were regarded as unfit for food^, probably because they were 
considered unhygienic. But articles, which did not get spoilt 
such as roasted rice grains, porridge prepared with curds, roasted 
barley, groats, vegetables, meat, fiour, milk preparations, roots, 
fruits and herbs could be eaten even the next day,^ To main¬ 
tain purity of food it was laid down that one should not eat 
flavoured or prepared food bought from the market, but raw 
meat, honey, salt, oil or clarified butter could be bought from 
the market. It is also laid down that one should use unclean 
oil and ghee after purifying them with the addition of water ^ 
One is also*advised not to eat that food in which there is a hair 
or any other unclean substance, which has been touched by an 
unclean substance, in which one finds an insect living on impure 
substance, excrement or limbs of a mouse. Food touched by 
foot, the hem of a garment, a dog or those persons who are not 
allowed to eat from one's utensils, brought in the hem of a gar¬ 
ment or brought by a maid servant or brought at night was also 
to be avoided.® Even food brought through a back door is 


Gobh. 7.5. 

C.f, Kh. Gf. Su. II. 10-12. 

Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.17. 17-20. 

C.f. Gaut. Dh. Su. XVII. 14-16. Vas, Dh. Su. XIV. 28-25). 


Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.17. 19. 

C.f. Vas. Dh. Su. XIV. 3.7-38, Manu. V. 25. V. lo, V. 24, Yaj, 1.167-68. 

^ fnq'ofl’q'JT^^fl'irTcT 1 1 I 

I 

Ap. Dh. Su, I. 5.17. 14-16. 

separating impurities from clarified butter by the addi- 
non of cold water is followed to this day. 

C.f, Vas. Dh. Su. XIV. 26. 

f^fqrqr 1 ^ 

161-100^'^* Baudh. Dh.^Su. li. 7 .i 2 . 6 !'Mbh.^ Anu. 
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prohibited.^ Food which was smelt by human beings and 
impure animals such as cats was also avoided.^ 

But ideas of cleanliness appear to have been tempered with 
by sound commonsense. It was probably realized that it would 
be difficult to throw or discard food articles when prepared in 
bulk on the occasion of some religious ceremoiaies or marriages 
even if they were touched by dogs or crows. So the lawgivers 
prescribe that such food articles could be used after removing 
the defiled portion and sprinkling water on the remainder. Even 
food, left after a cat had eaten from it, ,was regarded as pure,^ 
Vasistha lays down that even stale food could be eaten after 
pouring over it curds or clarified butter.^ 

It is laid down that one should leave off eating if during his 
meal he is touched by a Sfidra. He should not dine with un¬ 
worthy people. It was considered improper to dine with one 
who gives his leavings to his pupils or gets up while others 
are eating.® But it was customary for a wife to eat food left in 
her husband’s plate.® 

But some rigidity seems to have come with regard to the 
acceptance of food from various castes, for while some law givers 


^ g:rTr smm i 
2 I 


Gobh. Gr. Su. III. 5* 7 * 
Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.17, 5. 


SOTT ^Fit 51^^! 

^ ft 

" Vas. Dh. Su, XIV. 25-27. 

fisr<i[,q-555flr5r i 
' ^3:3rr?f ^ I 

Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.16.35. 

^ 5ur=5#?r=^to t ^ 1 

^ 5.17.11-3.. 

«^ sKrq' q«rT«f ^Wm\ \ 




4 


Gobh. Gr. Sn. 11 . 3.22, 
Kh. Gr. Su. I. 4.11. 
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of the period lay down that food offered by people of any caste 
could be accepted, provided they follow the laws prescribed for 
tliem.^ Others 'thought that this rule did not apply to a Sudra 
unless he was Dharmopanata^ Food articles such as water, 
roots, milk, curds, roasted grain, small fish, venison and vegetables 
offered by a member of any caste could be accepted.^ Un¬ 
cooked and unflavoured boiled food could also be accepted d 
In times of scarcity a Brahmana could cat even the food offered 
by a Sudra but he is advised to leave the practice as soon as he 
obtains lawful livelihood.*''' The food of a herdsman, a farmer, 
an acquaintance of the family, a barber or a family servant could, 
however, be eaten without any hesitation.^ Apastamba clearly 
allows Sudtas to cook food under the supervision of an Arya."^ 

It is also laid down that food offered by an association, 
by a general invitation, by an artisan, by a person who lives by 
the use of arms, by those who let out lodgings, by a physician, 
a usurer, should not be taken.® Food served by a eunuch, the 
professional messenger of a king, a Brahmana who offers substan¬ 
ces unfit for a sacrifice, a spy, a person who has become a hermit 
without observing the proper laws, a learned Brahman^a .who 

1 Gaut. Dh. Su. XIT. i. 

Ap. Dh. Su. I. 6.18. 13-15. 

C.f. Gaut. Db. Su, XVII. i, XVII. 5, Vas. Dh. Su. XX. 19. 

3 Gaut. Dh. Su. XVII. 2. 

In case of a sacrifice, however, Baudhayana does not allow a S/ldra 
even to milk a cow. (Baud, Sr. Su. XXIV. 31.) 

Ap. Dh. Su. 1 . 6.18. 1-4, 

Ugra=a person whose father is a Vaisya and mother a Sudra, 

Ap. Dh. Su. I. 6.18.6. 

• Gaut. Dh. Su. XVIII. 6. 

Ap. Dh. Su. II. 2.4. 

^ fTOr^^rnTBr \{^\ # ^ 

TO’TTsflrdf^ I Hi 

Ap. Dh. Su. 1 . 6.18. 16-22, 

C.f. Vas. Dh. Su. XIV. z-21. 
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avoids everybody or who eats the food of anybody or who neg¬ 
lects the daily study of the Vedas and one whose wife is a Sudra 
should also be avoided.^ 

It is also laid down that a Brahmana student who has com¬ 
pleted his Vedic studies should, as a matter of course, accept the 
food offered by a Brahmana. Such a student should not accept 
the food offered by members of any other caste. If a person is 
observing a penance the student should accept food only when the 
rites are over.^ 

Food supplied by a drunkenman, a mad man, a prisoner, 
he who learns the Veda from his son, a creditor who sits with 
his debtor hindering the fulfilment of his duties and vice versa 
was also avoided.^ Food, touched by a woman during her 
courses was, as before, considered impure.^ Food of those 
families where a death had taken place was avoided for ten days 
as also of those where a woman had not come out of her confine¬ 
ment chamber after parturition or where a corpse lay inside the 
house.® Food, according to Apastamba, touched by a high caste 
person, who was impure, could be eaten but brought by an 
impure Sudra could not be eaten.® 




Ap. Dh. Su. I, 6.18. 28-J3. 

C.f. Ap. Dh, Su. I. 6.19.1, Vas. Dh. Su. XVII. 17-18, XV. 18. 

q-crf?Ti q* I $.1 

=affR- 

Ap. Dh. Su. I. 6.18. 9-12, 




Ap. Dh. Su. I. 6.19.1. 


Gaut. Dh. Su, XVII. 10 


C.f, Ap. Dh. Su, I, 5.16. 27 and 29, Vas. Dh. Su. V. 7. 




?T5R^ 5 \\\\ 


Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.16. 18-20. 


10560 , 


Ap. Dh, Su. I. 5.16. 21-22. 
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These law givers give long lists of those Brahman,as who 
sanctify the company of diners and of those who defile such com¬ 
pany. In the first category are mentioned those persons who 
comprehend the meaning of the Vedas, students, liberal donors, 
and persons who have attained the age of hundred years.^ In 
the second category are persons suffering from leprosy, baldmen, 
persons guilty of adultery, Brahmanas who follow the profession 
of arms and the son of a Sudra with a Brahmana mother.^ 

The authors of the Sutras also lay down that one should not 
eat food which is given after reviling nor should one revile food 
while taking one’s meals Vasistha lays down that one should 
praise food, show one’s delight at it and not find fault with it 
when it is served.^ Baudhayana also lays down that a person 
should, while taking food, keep himself free from lust, anger 
hatred, greed and perplexity.® 

Another important rule which we find in the Sutras is that 
the food should suit the age and stage in life of a man. The 
food of children consisted of boiled rice with curds, honey, clari¬ 
fied butter or water. Some times they ware given some meat 
preparations.® Students were advised not to take food which 


TO qrr^qr^r \ 

Ap. Dh. Su. II. 7. 17,22. 
Ap. Dh. Su. II. 7.17 .21. 

Cf. Baudh. Dh. Su. II, y.y, 
qrfiT%<J I 


Ap. Dh. Su. II. 3.6.19. 
Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.17,4. 
Ap, Dh. Su. II. 8,19.6. 


r' c T A -r-.. ^ Vasistha Dh. Su. III. 62-62. 
C.f. Kh. Gr. Su. I. 5.19, Ap. Dh. Su. IL 2.3.11, Vishnu. Dh. Su. 68 . 42. 
« Baudh. Dh. Su. 11. 3.5.21. ^ 

Baudh. Gr. Su. II. 3.5. 

P2U>S. of 
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was offeted at a sactifice ptobably because it consisted of meat 
preparations and exciting dishes consisting of pungent condi¬ 
ments, salt and honeyOrdinarily they ‘Were expected to go 
out for begging alms because, according to the authors of the 
Sutras it made them humble. But there was no restriction on the 
quantity of food a student should take.^ 

A householder is also advised to take two full meals con¬ 
sisting of 32 mouthfuls so that he may be able to perform his 
work efficiently.^ Apastamba also allows partaking of roots 
and fruits between the two principal meals.A newly married 
couple was, as already stated, not allowed to use pungent or saline 
food for three days after marriage.® When a householder per¬ 
formed a sacrifice he was expected to take only fast day food in 
which meat and other exciting food stuffs were avoided.® He 
was expected to eat only once in the afternoon and that too not 


Ap. Dh. Su. I. 1.2. 22-23. 

Ap, Dh. Su. I. 4.6, Gaut. Dh. Su. 11 . 13, Baudh. Dh. Su. I. 3.23.24., 
Parsk. Gr. Su. 11 . 5.12, Gobh. Gr. Su. III. 117. 19-23, Manav. Gr. Su. I. i. 


® I 

Manav. Gr. Su. I. 1.2. 

C.f. Baudh. Dh. Su. I. 2.4.7., Baudh. Dh. Su, I. 2.52. 

tot i 

Baudh. Dh. Su. II. 7.8. 
Baudh. Dh. Su. II. 17.10. 

C.f. Ap. Dh. Su. II. 4.9.13. 

3 Ap. Dh. Su. 11 . 1.1.2, II. 8.19.10, II. 4.9, 12-13, Vas. Db. Su. VI. 20-21 
Baudh. Dh. Su. II. 7.10, Gaut. Dh. Su. 9.59, Gobh. Gr. Su. Ill, 2.9. 

?rrzT i 

Khadira Gr. Su. I. 5.20. 

<^Ap. Dh. Su. II. 8.19.10. 

Gobh. Gr. Su. 11 . 3.15. 
Khadira Gr. Su. 11 . 1.4. 


TTT ^ 1 


C.f. Sankh. Sr. Su. III. 8.18. 


Katya. Sr. Su. II. 1.8. 
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to satiety when obset'ving a fast,^ 

Hermits generally lived upon roots, fruits, leaves, straws 
or gleanings of corn.^ They could include clarified butter and 
curds in their food, but not stale food, pungent condiments, 
saline preparations or meat.^ Many ascetics subsisted only on 
milk and barley gruel.^ All the Sutras lay down that the fores¬ 
ters should practise moderation in food. They should only take 
as much food as was necessary to maintain life.® 

We also find some rules of etiquette in the Sutras. It is 
laid down that one should eat sitting on a piece of ground which 
has been purified by the application of cowdung etc. He should 
not eat in a boat or on a wooden platform.® It is prescribed 
that he should sit with his face towards the east or towards the 
south. But facing the south is not allowed if the diner’s mother 
is alive. A person should have his sacred thread as also his 
upper garment when taking his meals.® 

Some other rules of etiquette were that a person should 
not make a sound with his mouth, and should not speak while 


i^r r f TT Kath. Sf. Su.. Su. 11 . 

C.f. Sfikfa Pan. 11 . 2.11. Baudh, Dh. Su, II. 7.9. 

® I I 

' AP. Dh. Su. II. 9.23.2. 

Cf. Baudh. Dh. Su. HI. 2.15. 

3 Baudh. Dh. Su. HI. 2.22. 

Cf. Gaut. Dh. Su. XVIL 13. 

^ Baudh. Dh. Su. III. 7.8. 

ph;^Su. 11. 4.9.13, Vasistha. Dh. Su. 6. 20.21, 

Baudh. Dh. Su. II. 7. 31-32, 11 . 7.13.2. 

® I ^3^ j 

- ^ rv f^h. Su. I. 3.17.8. 

fTTT^ ^3=^1 cfsTT 5rr?rr^i 


I.IO. 


10. 


r , h 5*17. 6-7. 

iU^lun ot an ox was used as a seat in this period. 

7 A*. TAu c tt Gobh. Gr. Su. II. 4.6. 

Su. II. 8. 191-92, L 11.31.1, Vas. Dh. Su. XVII. 18. 
ww5f WTFq'... ^ 3 =^ I 

8 ^ ^ . ^P* Hh. Su. 11 . 8.19.1. 

Ap. Dh. Su, II. 8,19.16. 
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taking his meals> Biting off pieces from a cake with teeth^ 
and drinking water standing or bending forward were also con¬ 
sidered unmannerly.^ Eating in the company of one’s wife 
and^ serving fats, salts and condiments in the hand were con¬ 
sidered improper.® Declaring the qualities of food was con¬ 
sidered unmannerly.® In a party one was not to begin eating 
before others and was not to leave the party while others were 
taking food. All others were expected to abstain from eating 
after anyone had left."^ ^ 

Apastamba forbids the use of dark grains such as Masa 
beans in a Sraddha.® Eating garlic, onions, mushroom, turnips 
and Slesmdtaka fruit is also forbidden. The use of red sap flow¬ 
ing from incisions made in the bark of trees and of food prepara¬ 
tions which have turned sour is interdicted.® 

It appears that generally warm food fried in ghee was 
liked.^® Some people observed fasts while some were glut- 




Ap. Dll. Su. II. 8,19.10. 


Ap. Dh. Su. II. 8.19.9-10. 

C.f. Ap. Dh. Su. II. 2.4. 22-23, Baudh. Dh. Su. 11 . 7.6. 


Cf. Baudh. Dh. Su. IL 7-8* 


Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.16.17. 


3 Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.16.1. 

Vas. Dh. Su. 12. 29. 

" Vas. Dh. Su. XIV, 26. 


«Vas. Dh. Su. XI. 29-30. 

’Ap. Dh. Su. 1 . 5.17.3., Gaut. Dh. Su. 17.19. 

8 Ap. Dh. Sti. II. 8.18.2. 

Vas, Dh. Su. XIV. 28-29. 


10 Vas. Dh. Su. XL 29. 
gltfGWT I 


Ap. Gr. Su. III. 7.15. 
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tons.^ The custom of feeding domestic servants seems to have 
been common.® The leavings of food {Sarava odana) were 
perhaps given to scavengers. Food left in the vessel from which 
it was served {Mallaka odana) was probably given to the barber 
and food left behind in the cooking pot (Karpara odana) to the 
cooks 

At the time of Upanayana ceremony a common dinner was 
given to the playmates of the boy who was to be invested with 
sacred thread.^ When a householder entered a new house 
people feasted themselves with liquor, curds, honey, ghee and 
barley preparations.® When a bride was brought to her hus¬ 
band's house some women enjoyed a feast with food articles, 
vegetables and liquor and performed a dance. Green or ripe fruits 
were given as a present to the bride, ® 

In connection with a Sraddha the Brahmanas were informed 
two days before, reminded the next day and again requested to 
grace the occasion on the actual day of the ceremony.’ Vasistha 
lays down that the invitation should be extended to three ascetics, 
or three householders who are well versed in Vedic studies, are 
not very aged and do not follow forbidden occupations. But 
Baudhayana prescribes that ordinarily two Brahmanas should be 
fed in a sacrifice and three in a Sraddha. They were made to sit 
on seats made of grass.® The food, preparations were generally 
mixed with ghee and included sesamum and meat. In the absence 


^ Vrafa-~Vm. III. 1.31. 

Audarika —^Pan. V. 2.67, 

Qhasmara ) „ . 

Admra -HI. 2. 160. 

^ Odanika, Sranika, Apupika. 

8 Pan. Ag. (H), p. 129. 

<Bandh. Gr. Su. 
fiPar. Gr. Su. III. 4. 

* Sankh. Gr. Su, I. 11,4. 

^ ^ Gobhila Gr. Su. II. 4.8.9. 

»Vas. Dh, Su. XI. 15. ' 


^Tm^rqrrf^^ ^ ^ 

> IS .9 A<o ” ~ < 


Baudh, Gr, Su. II. ii,i6. 
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of meat and ghee, vegetables and oil were used by poor people. 
But Apastamba prohibits the use of oil cakes, wine, meat, dark 
grains and food obtained from a Sudra.^ The custom of offer¬ 
ing a ball of flour to the manes seems to be very old as it is 
mentioned in the Nirukta and the Latyayana Sr. Su.^ 

Baudhayana mentions drinking liquor as a peculiar custom 
of the Brahmanas in the north and taking food cooked overnight 
and in the company of their wives, or uninitiated persons as a 
peculiar custom of the inhabitants of the south.® 

To sum up, in the Sutras rice occupies the same important 
place among the foodgrains as barley. Some fine preparations 
such as Vrthuka and samydva were used. Of the pulses, besides 
Mdsa and Mudga^ Kulattha^ A.dhakl and gram had come into use. 
Vatakas and Varpatas were also prepared with pulses. Aryans 
were fully acquainted with the process of making sugarcane pro¬ 
ducts in this period. Meat of animals, which were considered 
unhygienic, was avoided. Perhaps drinking was common but 
Brahmanas avoided all intoxicating drinks while the Ksatriyas 
and Vaisyas-, only those prepared from cereals. Much stress was 
laid on the practice of the virtue of hospitality and purity of food. 
The notion of food getting defiled by contact with persons not 
leading virtuous lives or following, low professions was much 
developed in Madhyade^a. 

^ Asv. Gr. Su, L 15.11, Baudh. Dh. Su. II. 8.8, Baudli. Gr. Su. II. 11.64. 

Ap. Dh. Su. II. 7.16.24. 

6 ^ 1 \ §.1 

Ap. Dh. Su. II. 8.19. 17-19. 

fePTff fqTJTOT ITT# i 

Ap. Dh. Su. II. 8.18. 1-2. 
zTirq’t \ 

Baudh. Gr. Su. II. 11.64. 

q'M q-m 1 

Baudh. Gr. Su. II. 11.65. 

3 Nirukta III. 4. 

Latya. Sr. Su. II. 10.4, 

3 Baudh. Dh. Su. I. 1.2. 3-4. 
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SECTION 2 (EARLY BUDDHIST AND JAIN WORKS) 

Cereals and Pulses 

In the Buddhist and Jain works food has been classified 
into four categories—soft food such as boiled rice, hard food 
such as roots and fruits, beverages and relishable articlesP But, 
the food grains, particularly rice was the staple food of the people 
in the north eastern IndiaP Rice was also provided at the public 
rest houses.® Both the varieties of rice Vrlhl (common variety) 
and Sdli {fine variety) were equally popular.^ But it appears that 
Sd/i rice with its three famous varieties Rak^asdll, 'Knlamaidli and 
MahdBti was the favourite food of the rich.® Kala/nasdii was 
cultivated in Magadha and is recommended as the best food in 


^ Digh 30 (Lakkhana Sutta), 

Soft food (Bhojaniya)® in the Buddhist works includes boiled rice 
(oclam)i boiled mixture of barley and beans (kmwasa)^ parched barley meal 
{saktu), meat {mdmsa) and fish {macchd) while hard food {khadamydf^ includes 
roots, stalks, leaves flowers and fruit. 

(a) Via. IV. 92, J. 127, J. III. 349, J. 339. 

(b) Vin. Mahavagga VI. 16, Bhikkhu, Pati V. 33, Bhikkhuni Pati IV 
120. 

In the Jain works the four categories of food articles are called asana 
(soft food), 'Khditna (hard food), l?dna (beverages) and Sdirna (relishable articles). 
Aca. II. 1.228, 323, Nisi III. i, Naya. I. 72, Vipak. 1 . 38. 

^ Salt and Vtht —^Majjhima I. 57, Panna. I, 23.40, Brhatk. Su. II. i, 
Bhag. XIV. 7.13, I. 340, 113, 543, Thera G. 381. 

In the south also rice must have been the staple food grain as it was 
exported from India to Babylon in the 6th century B.C. The Greek word 
Oryza is from the Tamil word ‘Arisi’ (rice). 

T.R. Sesh Iyengar—The Ancient Dravidians, p. 136. 

Milind. I. 10, II, 5, J. 31, 
i Yrtht—], I. 340, 113, 543, Thera. G. 381. 

Panna. L 23-40, Bhag, XXI. 2-3. 

323. 512, III. 144, Milind 1 . 157. 

Thera. G. 381, Digh. I. 103, II. 293, Vin. IV. 264, 

Majjhim. I. 57, Ang. IV. I. 32.145, HI. 49, IV. 108, 

Brhatk. Bha. I. 828, Sutra IL Panna. I. 23-24. 

^rr#rpfk?f ^ i 

J. III. 144. 

^ Rakfada/i (red variety) J. 73, Brhatk. Bha. 11 . 3301, Milind. 252 calls 
it Sdlilohitaka. 

KalamWt—it was cultivated in Magadha. (Thera G. 208). 

C.f. Uva. I. 8.33, Sutra II. 18.30. 

Mabdidli —Brhatk. Bha. II. 3301, 

Gmdb(iidli~--{Rt2i^xv[it variety) Brhatk. Bha. II. 3301. 
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the Uva.^ Rice was cooked with choicest flavours.^ A mixture 
of rice and sesamum was very popular.^ Boiled rice was general¬ 
ly liked hot."^ Next to boiled rice the favourite preparation of 
rice was a gruel {Ydgu) which is highly praised both in the Bud¬ 
dhist and the Jain worksParched rice was sweetened before 
eating. Besides Vrthuka and ordinary cakes {ctpripd)^ delicious ones 
{Saskult) were prepared from rice.® Sometimes cakes were pre- 






Uva. I. 33. 
J. 450. 


j. 496. 

® Tilodana —^J. III. 425. 


J. 212. 

5 ^ 

f^?rYYf^, ^r^^kfcr, ^Y#%, ^rrrrr^r^eq; qY^^ 1 

^ M?1T q-PT qisTa I 

Vin. Mahavagga. VI. 24.5. 

qr^r qrsfr Y qr^r qr qn-^ fq qcifqq Hjm 

fq q3:orr Y^qi qi^r ?pqY qlqq qfq^T qqqqY ^qikfq fqq^ wm Y 

qisqr qmfq I 

" " • Via. VI. 17.1. 

C.f. Vin. Mahavagga (H) VI. 4.3, Vin. Mahavagga. I. 298.10, VI. 
^5‘h 33*3. J' 109 - 

Katthapejjd was some good variety of gruel as it is recommended in 
the Uva. 


qjEs ?Tq%q qw'^raifq i 

Uva. L 33. 

According to the commentary it was a decoction of some pulses 
such as Mudga or other corn or of rice fried in ghee. 

mqifq zjq: ^cifqq Yqr qr i 


° ]jbdmahhatta —(parched rice). 

qYqq ^ifNq? qqq rqqm ^qrYrqr f oqqr qrqs:^ qiqrqT 
qr^^jqrfq 1 

J* 254 . 

Cf. J. IV. 214, 281. 

Madhulaja (Parched barley sweetened with sugar). 

q=50 qrq tpqr qrqrft ^ trq q^r^ mmj qR^q^ff q qfePq'g 1 

J- 339- 

J. 476- 
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pared from broken rice grains. Scum of boiled rice was also 
used as food.^ 

Besides rice, barley and wheat were also used but they were 
not so popular,^ Barley continued to be parched and ground 
into meal.® Cakes of wheat are frequently mentioned.^ Some 
other inferior cereals such as Kodrava^ Sydmdka^ Cmaka and Pri- 
yamgu were used by poor people and ascetics.® Cakes prepared 


Ptlva —(sweet cakes) 

j. 252. 

Pinda. Nir. 557. 

Plk/ja i^rthuka) 


ftrp m ^rr 1 

Aca. II. I. 527. 

Sakhili {SaskuU) 

fw ^rr qr^ qr, nr, m, qr, 

fh* qr qjTW qr gTT qr 

Aca. I. 45. 566. 

• Bfhatk. I. 2.8, Das. V. 71. 

^ Kanapflpa —(cakes prepared from broken rice grains) J. 109. 

Ayama—(scum of boded rice) Uttara XV. 

2 Barley 


^ ^ 

giiuf ^TRT %% ^\\ 

Uttara IX. 49. 

Sutra. II. I, Panna. I. 23-40, Bhag. XIV. 7.13, J. I. 373, II. no, III. 
216, IV. 580. 
meat 


\fx Trmt i 

Vin. (Maliavagga) VI. 16.33. 
Sutra. II. I, Panna, I. 23-40, Bhag. XIV, 7. 13, Brhatk Bha. I. 828. 
3 Sakt^ —^Ava. Cu. II. 317. 

Mmtha —^Aca. II. 1.527. 

^ Khajjaka —Cakes prepared with wheat flour. 

Sometimes they were coated with sugar. It seems they were very 
much liked. 


zrnj frf?!5?rrfir ff 

J. log. 

J. 194. 

'nrjrorff ^ sr4[%?f wwiRi i 

Uva. I. 34. 

s (Paspalum scorbiculatum). It was generally eaten by the poor. 

Vin, Ma. 11. 211.14, Bhag. XXL 3, Sutra. 11 . 1, Panna. I. 23-40. 

Syamaka—T>\^. 1. 166., Majjhima. I. 78, Angu. I. 295, II. 206, 
Sutt. Np. II. I, J. 346, S.B.B. V. no, Vin. Mabavagga. II. 211.14, 
J. lU. 144, Samyutt. N. II. 2.1. 
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with sotne infetioi: grains are mentioned in the Buddhist and 
Jain works as the food of the poor peopled Of the pulses the 
most popular were Mndga, Mdsa^ Mas^ra, (lentil)^ Yjilattba (horse- 
gram), Kaldya (pea) and Adhaki?' Some other varieties are also 
mentioned.® The most common preparation was a soup {Yfisa 


Cinaka —(Panicum miliadum). 

srr ^ i 

Vin. Mv. 11 . 21T.14. 

Bhag. XXI. 2, Sutra. IL i, Panna. I. 23-40. 

Vrijangu —^J. 546, Vin. Mahavagga, 11 , 211.14,, Sutra. II. i, Panna. I 
23-40, Bhag. XXL 3. 

Varaka —a variety of Priyangu is also mentioned. Bhag. XXL 3, 
Sutra, IL 2. 

Kuwmasa —415, Ghatika Sutta 81, Ratthapala Sutta. 82, S.B.B. Y. 
177, Vin. Mahavagga. IL 269.15, 277.18, Majjhima. IL 176, 

Cake prepared with inferior grains were also used. 

J- 415- 

2 Mudga 

,, ^ ^ 
sstFsT ^ 

" S.B.B. V. 176. 

Vin. Mahavagga. VI. 16.33, J. 115, Bhag. XXL 2, Sutra. IL i, Panna. 

’ Vin. Mahavagga. VI. 16.33, J. 5^^, Bhag. XXL 2, Su. II. i. 

I 

Vin. Mahavagga, VI. 16.33. 
Masiira —^Vin. Mahavagga. VI. 16.33, Bhag. XXL 2, Sutra. IL i, 
Panna. I. 23-40. 

Kulattha —Bhag. XXI. 2, Sutra. IL i, Panna. I. 23-40. 

Kaldja —S.B.B. V. 176, J. 176, From J. I. 176 we learn that it was 
given to horses. 

AdhakJ —Sutra. II. i, Panna. I. 23-40. 

^Cdnaka XX^ % Sutra. IL i, Panna, 1 . 23-40. 

Harem \ ■ V. 176, Vin. Mahavagga. 1 . 243, J. V. 

405, VI. 537. 

Other food grains mentioned in the Jain works are ; 

Akustbaka (modern kuttu) Bhag. XXI. 2, Sutra. II. 1, Panna. I. 23-40. 
Sana (Linum usitatissimum) Ibid 

Nipphdva (Nispava) Ibid 

Alisaiidaga—^. grain coming from Alexandria (a variety of chickpea). 

Ibid 

Atasi (linseed) Ibid 

Pdlimanthaka • Ibid 

Yjusumhha (safflower) Ibid 

Kdlaga (the resin of Shorea Rubusta) Ibid 


Sutra II. 18.30. 
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ot Supd) but round balls of pulses fried in clarified butter were 
common. These round balls were made sour by fermentation. 
Parpa/as (very thin cakes) were also prepared with pulses.^ 

Dairy Products 

Besides food grains, milk and its products were important 
articles of food both for the Buddhists and the Jains.^ The 
Buddha himself allowed them to his followers.^ Sometimes some 
pungent drugs were added to milk so that it might be used as a 
cure for cold.^ In addition to the milk of cows and buffaloes 
that of camels and goats was also used.^ Milk rice was a favourite 


Panm. I. 23-40. 
Vin. Mv. I. 298.1. 

Uva. I. 36, 


q-PT 2fr ^^rpfr qrsrP?^ ^rf?r i 

Vin. Mv. VI. 33.3. 

Cooked pulses were also called Aparanna, 

?TTpwf TTPr I 

Angutfara. IV. 112. 

Parpafa —^Mmk. 147.4, Aca. II. i. 527, Panna. I, Aca. 614. 
Vataka —(round balls). 

^ ^rP^zi ^ ^iTrorpq-fi qr5^qF?3Ti% 1 

Uva, I. 40. 

C.f. Uva. L 38. 


Digh. N. Potthapada Sutta. 54. 
Vin. Mv. (H) VI. 6.3, Vin. I. 243, II. 301, Majjhima. 1 . 343, Ang. 
11 . 207, Puggala Pannati 56, Ang. 11 . 95, Digh. I. 201, Dhamma. Ti. 198, Vin. 
Mv. VI, 34.21 J, I. 296, 388, 457. 

^ The milk products which the Buddha allowed to his followers 
were milk, curds, butter milk, butter and ghee. Mahavagga (H) VI. 
6.3. 

5Erpc<T m 


Vin. Mv. VI. 33.21. 

PrP?^ i 

.. . J* 127. 

*Av, Cu. II. 319, 
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I 

food^ and the Jains used dried pieces of cloth moistened with 
!; milkj for drinking water mixed with this dried milk.^ 

I Of the milk products curds were the most important.® 

I From curds was prepared the favourite dish Sikharm by mixing 

crystal sugar and some pungent spices.^ Fresh butter and clari¬ 
fied butter were much used.® In the Uva. cow’s ghee is regard- 
’ ed as the best especially its creamy part {Mctnda).^ Butter milk 
j and a preparation of it called Saga were in common use.’ 

Meat Preparations 

From'the Buddhist works we know that the number of non- 
i vegetarian people was considerable.® We read of a meat market 

in Mithila,® and of slaughter houses^® and fishermen selling fish 
I at other pi aces Venison was sold at cross roads outside Bana- 


i " 

Sudhabhojana J. No. 535. 

J. I. 162, ITI. 205, Nisi IX. 511. 

2 KMis 

Brhatk. Bha. I. 2882, 2892. 

3 fq-0^ ^ qr ^ ^ 

Brhatk. Su. I. 2.8. 


Digh. Potthapada Sutta 54, Vin. Mv, VI. 33.21. J. 123,277, Aca. II. 
I, Nisi. VIII. 18. 

^Aca. II. 1.4.247. 

® 'sft ?rPn-f| ^ ^ ^ 

^i-crfuTif sn, w ^r, ^ ^ 

I 

Nisi. VIIL 18. 


Vin. Mv. VI. 33.21. 

«Tfr^ Btw miMi q-=B=q‘sp3Tfg' i 

Uva. I. 37, 

Vin. Mv. VI. 33.21, Vin. Culia. IV. 45, J. 106, 130, 154, 186, 277., 
Nisi. III. 18. 

7 Sam—A preparation seasoned with butter milk such as dahihada etc. 

J. C. Jain, p. 123. 

® ?rf^- 5 nfqr i 

qfoi^'qFi* Tm^ Thrdl i 

J- 537- 

J. IV. 370, V. 489. 

3 J. 408. 

^o'Vin. Mv. VI. 10, Vin. Culla. V. 104, J. V. 408, VI. 62, 546. 

^qi^i ^ >fUf?frf?T Pr^rfw ^ 

^'^F'T^xfr i 


Ang. N. III. 301-303, J. 21, 34, 114. 


J. 292. 
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ras^- and there were some villages inhabited by hunters.^ Then 
meat and fish are frequently mentioned with other eatables in the 
Buddhist works.^ Venison, pork and flesh of fowls seem to be 
very popular^ but flesh of oxen, godhd and bitds was also used 
as food.® Some people killed sheep, goats, poultry and swine 
in sacrifices® but flesh of monkeys, pigeons and beef was also 
eaten.’ Kings killed many animals in hunting and enjoyed their 
flesh.® Thus it seems that both the Brahmanas and Ksatriyas had 
no objection to taking meat. We know that some ascetics lived 
on snippets of hides.® We also learn from the Jain sources that 
many birds, fish and animals were killed and their flesh served 
on festive occasions.^® Some people even took beef and eggs.^^ 


in. 49, V. 458, VI. 62. 

2 J. II. 182, IV. 252, 334, 337, 341, V. 41. 

8J. 339, 418, 436. 

Mahavagga (H) VI. 4.4. 

^ Venison—^J. 420. ^ 

Nyagrodha J. 12, Kumtrga J, 21, J. 186. 

Vowls — 

J* ^ 54 - 

Sri J, 248, Nyagrodha J. 444. 

^ Oxen“J. 144. 

J. 138." 

Birds—A captured bird cries Vhat fate for one caught in a net except 
the cruel spit.’ 

qi%?r i 

T J* 33 * 

J- 537 - 

® J- 50, J. 142, 489, 362. 

’ Monkeys—Mahakapi. J. 402. 

Pigeons-^ ^ q;^ 

^ P X J* ^ 77 - 

Beef—Langu§tha J. 144, Gahapati J. 199. 

*J- 557 - 

® Kassapa Sihanada J. 

10 Sutra IL 18.21, Aca. II. 1.4 245, 247, Bhag. I. 8.46. 

VIII I, 33, Vipaka. VIII. 46, 47, Vipaka. 

Suriyapannati. 51, p. 151. 

^<qMtrqT m trfc 

IrTI I ^ 

Uva. VIII. 12. 

cltiyf ^ ^ 

^ 5f 3r§r ^ ^^’rrfirq' 
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We lead also of ascetics who lived on the £esh of elephants.^ 
In certain circumstances even the Jains, who are so particular 
about the protection of life, .took meat. In the country of Sindhu 
many people lived on flesh diet.^ 

Flesh roasted on spits is frequently mentioned.^ Meat of 
sheep dressed with salt and pepper and fried in oil is mentioned 
in the Sutra.^ Venison, partridges and fowls were roasted on 
live charcoal,^ Meat soup was also common.® Ghee, curds 
and spices were used in cooking meat.'^ The flesh of a Godha 
dressed with spices and vinegar was considered a delicious dish.® 
Meat cooked with rice seems to have been a favourite dish of 
the Brahmanas.® Sometimes a meat soup was prepared with 


^— ^ 3 '^% \ 

Vipaka. VIII. 10. 

xti vrrf ^ im^ ^ ^r^rfcr 


Vipaka. Ill, 18. 

Vipaka. VIII. 46.47, Uttara XXII. 14, 

1 Sutra. 11 . 6, X. 92. 

^Bhag. XV., Nisi. Cu. 134, at 16. 

^rf^r ?fri^ ^ Tf^rr^ i 

Uttara. XIX. 70. 

C.f. Sutra. II. 6, 

^ i Tftqr q'mw I 

j. 316. 

*]• 33, 539 - 

j. 512. 

c.f. Vipaka. II. 14, III, 22. 

® S/fpa or XJpasecana 

^ oq'a-4'fr cTO I 

J. I. 4 ^ 0 . 


q-pT ?ft qr^q-q* ?FTi^q i i 

" Vin. Culla. VI. 4.1. 




J- 398 - 

J, I. 325. 


c.f. J. I. 420. 

" J. 138 . 


9 J. 545, VI. 238. 


5 
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Robita fish and eaten with great relish with Sd/i rice.^ There 
are many references to seasoned meat both in the Btiddhist and 
Jain works.2 Meat fried in oil and ^Ited and spiced with pepper 
is frequently mentioned in the Jain literature.® Some other 
preparations of meat are mentioned in the Vipaka, III. p. 46.^ 
The Buddhists did not believe that purity comes through 
food.^ It is stated that those who take life are at fault but not 
the persons who eat flesh.® Meat and fish are invariably in¬ 
cluded in the eatables in the Buddhist works.Buddha pre¬ 
ferred non-violence to .violence.® He condemned animal sacri¬ 
fices,® but he did not insist on his followers being strict vege¬ 
tarians. He wanted to restrict the killing of animals/® so 
he advised his followers not to take meat preparations if an animal 
or fish was killed expressly for them.^’^ No follower of his was 
allowed to kill an animal for food in normal times^^ but meat of 


J. 292. 

2 J. HI. 100, 378, VI. 62, Vipaka. II. 14, HI. 22. 

^Vipaka. II. 14, HI. 22, Sutra. II. 6, 19. 

^ Sankhatu'^iV't, V>'^-:akhandiya, Rabassakhandiya, Hmapakka, 

jnwmapakka^ 1 Kdia, Heran^a, Mahttfha, 

Vipaka, III, p. 46. 

sVin.Mv.L8o. ^ ^ 

® Suttanipata II. 2. 3-9, J, 246. 

’Vin. IV. 83, J. 339, 418, 436. 

®Bhikkhu. Patiraokkha V. 61, Samyutta. III. 

® ^ tTforrlrr 1 


gf?fr ^ ) 

^ ?T m 


Dhammapada. 270. 
Sutta. Nipata. 11. 7.27, 


C.f, Vin. Mv. I. 56. 

Bven in this period, it appears that animals were not killed on Sabbath 
day (Uposafba diMsepf). J. 220, Vin. III. j8. 

“ f| aritTJT tTRT i 

Vin. Mv. VI. 31,141. 

meat inedfble^ considered dfsfa (seen), hufa (heard) and parUmhkita (suspected) 

Jivaka Suttaiita. 55.2,1.5. 

C.f. Vin. Culk. VII. 3,15, Majjhima (H) 55. 

frNrvsf cTpif i 


Vin, Mv. VI. 31. 
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wild animals could be cooked in times of distress or in some ex¬ 
traordinary illness.^ 

Jain monks did not accept any food article which involved 
hmsd? It was for this reason that they always avoided taking 
meals at night.^ Jinadatta is said to have avoided meat pre¬ 
parations even when they were prescribed by a physician.^ But 
in extreme distress some of them had no objection to taking 
them.^ 

The Buddha and Mahavira impressed upon their followers 
the need of avoiding slaughter of animals and succeeded to such 
a great extent in changing the attitude of the people that even 
Brahmanical works such as the Mahabharata and the Manusmrti 
prescribe sacrifices where no slaughter of animals is involved.® 

Sweets 

Honey was in common use.’ It had three varieties—of 


^ Vin. III. 58, Vin. Mahavagga. VI. i.io, 23.10, 23.14. 

Vin. Mv. VI. 23.3. 

^ fqf^ i 

Vin. Mv. VI. 23.10, 

Scholars are not unanimous about the meaning of the word Sttkaram- 
addava, the food article, which caused Buddha’s death. But there seems to 
be greater likelihood that it was a fungus liable to poison the human body 
than boar’s flesh. 

(A.B.O.R.I., Vol. XXIII). 
Aca. II, 1.3. 

Aca. II. 1.525. 

fezrr di? ^ ? 

Dasa. VI. 25-26. 

^ Av. Cu. II. p. 202, Sutra. 11 . 6.37.42. 

® Aca. Ti. II. 1.4.247, c.f. I. 9.274. 

Brhatk. Bha. 1,12.39, Das v. Su. V. 1.73. Nisi. Cu, 16, p. 1034. 
Mahavira himself is said to have taken the flesh of a pigeon. (Bhag. XV.) 
^ This may also have led to a considerable improvement in the prepara¬ 
tion of vegetarian dishes. 

’Vin. Mv. IV. 17, J. I. X54, 334. 


See B.C. Taw, Mahavira, p. 55. 
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small bees, of big bees and of a thitd vatiety called Kutpya?- 
But sugarcane was the most important source of sweet ingre¬ 
dients.^ Juice of sugarcane was also extracted with a machine 
and was used in plenty.® Pundravardhana. was noted for its 
sugarcane crop.^ We learn that dour and ashes of dried sugar¬ 
cane were used in preparing guda from the juice of sugarcane.® 
It was so important an article of food that even the Buddha in¬ 
cluded it among the food articles which he allowed to his follo¬ 
wers.® 'Phdnita and sugar were other important products of 
sugarcane which were in common use."^ Sugarcandy {Matsyan- 
dika) is also mentioned in the Jain canon.® 


^ Ay. Cu. 11 . 319, Aca. II. 1.4, Uttara. XIX. 70. 

^Vin. IV., Anguttara. Ill, 76, IV. 179, Milind. 46, Dhamma Ti. IV. 
199, Petavatthu Ti. 124, J. I. 339, IV. 114, 466, Uttara. Ti. II, p. 23. 

^ J’ h 33^j Ih 240, IV. 160-61, VI. 539, Vin. Mv. VI. 35.6, Uttara. XIX. 
53, Bfhatk Bha. Pi. 575, Bhag. XXI. 5. 

^Tandula Ti., p. 2(a). 

There were two kinds of sugarcane 'Pundra (pale yellow) and Kajali 
(dark purple). The former gave its name to Pundradesa (Bengal to the east 
of the Ganges) and the latter to Kajoiaka (Bengal to the west of the Ganges). 

See Arch. Survey of India Report 1879-80, Bihar and Bengal Voi. 
XV, p. 38, quoted by Dr. J. C. Jain, p. 91. 

Vin. Mv. VI. 16.1. 

J. I. 123, Av. Cu. II. 319, Vin. Mv. VI. 25-27. 

Also see Appendix II. 

• qiifwR rf^ i 

Vin. Mvr VI. 199. 

The Buddha allowed Guda to sick persons and water of Gtida to healthv 
persons. * ^ 


C.f. Aca. II. 1.4. 

’ Phdnita —See (6) above. 


Mahavagga (H) VI. 4.6. 
Vin. Mv. VI. 199. 


II. 1.4.^*^* Vimana. 55-40,^ J. I. 340, 386, Aca. 

Sarkard 

XVII.'^iy' "“■ 3®4> NaVa. XVII. 203, Panna. 

.’t'K ^ ^ 

^ ^ TOC qr ^ ^ qf^^f 1 

XT T. N^si. vm. 18. 

c.f. Naya. XVII. 203, Panna. XVII. 227. 
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Of the sweet prepatations sweet ftied rice (Madhuldja) and 
sweet balls {Madbugolaka or Modaka) were in common use.^ In 
the Jain works we come across some fine sweets such as Man- 
daka (cakes stuffed with molasses and ghee), Madhtmrsaka (also a 
kind of sweet cake), Gdaldvaniya^ Ghayapunna (the moditmghevara), 
Sthakesara and Morandaka (sweets prepared from inspissated milk 
and shaped like the eggs of peacock)^. Some of these may how¬ 
ever, be later preparations as they are not mentioned in the early 
Jain canon nor in the contemporary Brahmanical or Buddhist 
literature. 

Salts, Spices-and Condiments 

The Vinaya Pi taka mentiones five varieties of salts—sea 
salt, black salt, rock salt, kitchen salt and red salt.® Sea salt 
was prepared by boiling sea water.^ The Jain works mention 
two other varieties Sanvarcala and Pd/nsuksara (earth salt).® 
Other spices used in seasoning food were pepper, long pepper, 
cumin, asafoetida, myrobalan, dry ginger and turmeric,® . Mus- 

Madhulaja —See p. 59^ f. n. 6 above. 

MadhHgolaka —^Vin. Mv. I, 43, VI. 25.3. 

^ Mandaka —^Nisi Cu. II, p. 695. 

Madhuiirsaka —^Mmk. 48.8. 

Gulaldvaniya —Golpapadi in Gujrati. 

(see J.C, Jain, p. 123). 

Ghayapunna —• 

^rr i 

Uva. I. 34. 

V'^-,Vp. 10. 

■ ■' V ■■ .b!. b ... !. 3281, 

3 Vin. Mv. VI.’8. 

4 Lonakdra —J. VI, 206. 

Storing salt in a horn vessel was not permissible. 

Vin. Culla. XII. i.i. 

5 Dasavaikalika. Su. III. 8, 

Long pepper (pippalf). 

err, Prfrzf ^rr, 

qrf^q'T^wr i 

Aca. 602. 

C.f. Vin. Mv. VI. 6, J. I. 325, Jiva. III. 37. 

Pepper {maried) 



J- 277- 
J- SI2- 

J. 325, 453, 312, 277, Vin. I, 201, Vin. Mv, VT. < 5 , Aca, II. i,8,2$8. 
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tard and cloves weie also used.^ Soine condiments wete also 
used as the woid Vyanjana is ftequently mentioned.^ A dish 
prepared with fruits is called Sdclava in the Vinaya Pitaka.^ Vine¬ 
gar and sour gruel were in common use.^ Some delicacies of 
food were taken after the meals and are called Uttarihhangam,^ 

Oils and Oilseeds 

Of the oilseeds sesamum was the most important article of 
food.® Cakes of Hla seed [Saskull) were very much liked,’' 
Some of the monks were so fond of cakes prepared with sesamum 
that once a Buddhist monk specially requested a householder for 
it and had to express his regret for doing so in the assembly of 
monks.® Sesamum powder and sesamum Farpatas were also 


Cumin {Jfraka )— 

fvf^r i 


j. I. 274. 

J. I. 244, 274, 42, II. 365, 225, V. i2j VI. 536, Pinda Nir. 54. 
Dryginger (Srngavera)— 




Vin. Mv. VL 201. 


J, I. 274, 373, 42, Vin. Mv. VI. 3, Bhag. VIII. 3, Panna. I. 23.3 1, 43-44. 
Asafoetida (Hm^u) —^Vin. Mv. VI. 7., Vin. 1 . 201. 

Turmeric (Hartdra) —^Vin. Mv. VI. 3, Vin. I. 201, Anguttara. III. 230, 
233, J, V. 89. Majjhima I. 127, Saihyutta. II. loi, Pinda Nir, 54. 

^Mustard (Sar^apa) 

. ^ pTfecSTT 

A rr . J* 575* 

Aca. 11 . 1.8.268. 

Cloves {Lavafi^a)'--Pmdn. Nit. 34. 

2 Vin. Mv. VI. 33. 17, Vin. CuUa. VI. 4.1, VIII. 4.3, Anguttara. III. 
49, Vin. II. 214, J. 42, 212. 

3 Vin. IV. 2.59. 


^Vinegar {mhild)-^], I. 244, 304, II. 263, III. 225, IV. 2.1. 

Sourgruel {^dnjikd)—T\ti, I. 203. It is also called Sovtraka, Vin. 
I. 210, Samyutta II. 3, J. 234, J. 42. 


^TSfRiT frfh ^ ?r>r 1 

Vin. Mv. VI. 16.3. 

5 Vin. 11 . 214, III, 160, IV. 259, Culla (H) IV. 2.1, VIII. 2.2. 


®Vin. Mv. VI. 16.33, Samyutta. I 170, Anguttara I. 130, IV. 108 T 
167, 193, 423, 11 . 248-49, 301, 325, III. 423, 503, 337, 53, VL 325, I. 346, Vin! 
Mv. VI. 34, CuIIa. IV. 43, 1 , 183, Thera Ga. I. 927., Brhatk. II. i, Bhag. XXL 
2, Sutra. 11.2, Nisi. III. 18, Brhatk. Bha. 1 . 828, Panna. 1 . 23-40, Aca. II. 1.327. 

J- 546. Dhammapada Ti, IL 7.3, Aca, 1 . 15. 132. 

8 CuUa, I. 183. ^ 
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used.^ Sesamum oil was used by poor people.^ Mustatd and 
its powder were also used.^ Its oil niay also have been used. 
Oil was also extracted from castor seed, linseed and safflower.^ 
Oil cake was also used as a food article by some ascetics.^ Be¬ 
sides vegetable oils, animal fats were also used as food. The 
Buddha himself allowed to the monks the use of-the fats of a bear, 
a fish, an alligator, a pig and an ass in case of illness.® 

Fruits and Vegetables 

The Buddha allowed his followers to eat fruits and appointed 
a distributor of fruits,"^ Four methods of ripening green fruit, 
described in Jain canon, were covering them with straw, heating 
them, mixing them with ripe fruit and allowing them to ripen on 
the tree.® 

Some of the common fruits were jujube, mango, rose apple, 
bread fruit, Srngdtaka {trapahuplnosd)^ Amalaka (emblic myroba- 
lan), plantain, cocoanut, dates, Bilva^ palm fruit, Pnjdla, Kaplttha^ 
Tindtika (Disspyros Embryopletres), grapes, Parusaka^ Karamarda 
(carissa carandes Lim.) and citrus.® 


^ Tilapitpha and Tilapappada —Aca. II. 1.527. 

2 Cnlla* IV. 45., J. I. 340’ 325, Vin. Mv. VI. 16, VI. 34.21. 

3 Suttanipata 625, 631, p. 122, Dhamnia. I. 93. Samyutta II. 
137, J. Vi. 174, 536. 

Sarsapakutta —^Vin. I. 205, II. 151. 

^ Eranda (castoi seed)}. I. 109, 423, 11 . 44, V. 354, 417, VI. 529. 
Atasi (Linseed)—^Bhag. XXI. 

Kusumbha (Safflower)—^J.C. Jain, p. 91. 

® S.B.B. V., p. 10 (Kassapasihanadasutta). 


I 




^_ Vin. Mv. VI. 1. 2. 

" ^ Vin. Mv. VI. zi. 

The Buddha allowed five kinds of fruits e.g. mango fruits the skin 
of which had been removed by fire, of which the skin had been removed with 
a knife or nails, one without a kernal stone, and one having a kernal stone. 

Culla. V. 7.3. 


Culla. (H) VI. 6.7. 

® Jagdish Chandra Jain, p. 93. 

9 Jujube—J. II. 260, 547, S.B.B. V. 56 
Mango—■ 

?Trf^- 


J- 537 - 
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We know £tom the Buddhist works that vegetables were 

J. 466. 

^r, T^^x^ri srr. 

qfOTft^srr i 

Aca. 605. 

J, I. 54, 124, 344, 186, 255, 545, HI. 98, IV, 264, 265, Das. Brg. J. 
495, Panna. I. 23.12.7, Aca. 11 . 1.82.66, Tha. X. 736, iRaya. III. 12. 

Rose Apple (Jamhu)^], 124, 294, 536, 541, IV. 545, VI. 529, Dasa 
Bra. J. 495, Panna. I. i''3. 

Panasa (Bread fruit)—]. 57, 123, 466, 430, II. 160, V. 46, J. 547, Panna. 
1 . 23.12.7, Aca. II. 1.8.266, Tha. X. 736. 

qr^^rr ^ 

=q''q'qjfq-^qr^ ?T^Tr^r 

^ »T^5«mrr iT!^ Mf^^r frTlli%T ^ssrfl-- 

I 

J, 547. 

Srn§fifaka (Trapabispinosa) 

qr ?Tq? qr qr^^ qr qr qfq" irrOT qr 

qf^rfl^T I c^ .. 

Aca. II. 3.3, 330. 

V! Jnyrobakn)-J. I. 450, II, 160, V. 465. J. 49;, jj, 

Vin. Mv. I. 20.10, Vin. I. 201, 278. Panna. I. 23. 12-17, Aca. II. i.l 266, Tha 
A. 736. 

Tha 514, Panna. 1 . 23. 12-17, Aca. 11 . 1.8. 266, 

^■ 

“5. Angut- 

Palm fruit (Jala)—]. i 6 o, IV. ij8. 

P/ffala—J . 495. 

fwrarr% »i^ ^rginfOTti 
'15^ ft 

99.. 495 . 541, II. 53. IV. 27^ v!' 38, Digh. I. 178, V. 

See above. J. 503 

Gra^s (Dr«^^u>_j. 547, .g,. 

Para/aAi-Via. I. 246, J. VI. 278, 

Karamarda—]. 455, VI. 536. 

Qtrus {Udtuling^ 
qr^rf ^ 

ipBupjfiir ^JTipjPir srrfwi 

PwiW ^ iRTiTif qf 735 j 3 H 7 1:5^1 


DakvaMika V. 2. 25-26, 
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sold at the gates of Uttata Pancalad The Buddha himself allow¬ 
ed leafy vegetables to liis followers.^ Stalks and roots of lotus, 
long bottle gourd, brinjal, cucumber, radish, catmint and mustard 
stalks were eaten as vegetables.® The use of garlic and leeks 
is prohibited because the foul smell deprived the eater of garlic 
of the company of others. But the Buddhist monks were allow¬ 
ed to use it in case of illness.^ 


Some other fruits are mentioned. 

C.f. Panna. 1 . 1-3. 

Nyagrodha—]. I. 298, 324. 

Kasmarya —^J. 503, 540. 
hahica —^J. 495. 

Amrdtaka —J. II. iii, Apadana. 11 . 346, Panna. I. 1-3. 

Kapittha (wood apple )—]. I. 298, VI. 550, 553, J. 547» 5^9* 

Vdumhara —^Digh. II. 4, IV. 35, Ariguttara IV, 283, J. I. 298, III. 
73, 294, VI. 174, 529, 251. 

Pomegranate (Dadma) —Panna. I. 1-3, Aca. 605. 

ij. I. 139. 

2 Mahavagga. (H) VI. 6.8, Vin. Mv. VI. 33. 

3 Stalks of lotus (Btsa)—-Aca. II. 1.7. 

Roots of lotus {Salukd )—Aca. II. 1.7, J.I. 79, 96, Vin. I. 246, J. VI. 

563. 

Mustard stalks—^Aca. II. 1.7. 

Long bottle gourd {alahu) —J. 1 . 3. 12, IV. 445, V. 37 VI. 378, Sutra. 
I. 4.4., Naya. XVI. 163, Uttara Ti. V. 103. 

Brinjal—Panna. I. 23, 18-19, 375 3 ^? 43 j Bhag, XXL 7, UttaVa 

XXXVI. 96, Aca. II. 3.3.330, J. V. 37. 

Cucumber—^Panna. I. 23.18-19, 26, 37, 38, 43, Uttara XXXVI. 96. 
Radish— Ibid. 

Catmint {Biddlt) 

wi RRf ^ i 

J. 496. 

Other vegetables used as food were Pmdalut Aluka^ "Blaluka (convol¬ 
vulus), Kadamba (convoluvulus repins), Bidarlkanda, Karavelky Polaka^ SvasHka 
and Mandukl, The last three are leafy vegetables. 

Panna. I. 23. 18-19, 26, 37, 38, 43, Uttara XXXVI. 96. 

Uva. I. 38. 

q’R^r RifT cpjf i 

Uva. I. 39. 

4 Some Buddhist nuns are said to have pulled out practically all ^ the 
onions from a field. This shows that some of them were very fond of onions. 

(J- 136.) 

Bhikkhuni Patimokkha. Pacittiya (H) 4.1., Culla. (PI) V. 6.4. 

Garlic Qasmd) 

irr q’JT i 

Vin. IV, 239. 

Vin. II. 140, IV. 238, Culla. V. 6.4., Aca. II. 3-3-350. 

Leeks—^Vin. IV. 239. 
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Intoxicating Drinks 

Fiom the Buddhist and Jain works we learn that liquor was 
manufactured and consumed on a large scaled Taverns and 
drinking shops are frequently mentioned^ At the time of 
festivals, feasting and drinking were resorted to and friends were 
invitedd It is stated that Caiida Pajjota drank for three days 
continuously when Vatsaraja Udayana was brought alived Jain 
sources also mention drinking to excess. King Duvaya is said 
to have entertained the members of a marriage party with many 
kinds of liquors and wines.From the Jatakas we learn that 
even women and hermits drank hard on some occasions.® 

But people were well acquinted with the evils of drinking. 
The princes of Baravai, it is stated, were ruined because they 
were addicted to drinking Kadambari wine.® Even dealing in 
strong liquors is forbidden.® The Buddha and Mahavira did 
not allow their followers especially monks indulgence in wines 
The Jain canon does not even permit monks to reside at a place 


^ J, I. ii6, 251, 268, V. 12, VI. 328, J. 545, VI. 505, Brhatk, I. 2.4. Uttara 
XIX. 70, Bliag, V. 2.8, Vipaka. 11 . 19, Nisi. Cu. I. 511. 

^ J. 1 . 116, 251, 268, VI. p8, 545. 

" Flags were.used to distinguish liquor shops from other shops. 
Brhatk. Bha. II. 35.39. 

3 J. 142, I, 362, II. 240, VI. 161, J, 545, VI. 238, 

^Dhammapada Atthakatha, I, 193. 

®Naya. 16, p. 179. 

** Surapana. J. 81, J, 512. 

’ Surapana. J., Kumbha. J. 

® Uttara. Ti. 2, p, 36 a, 

° Auguttara. III. 208. 

Dhammapada, p. 247. 


C.f. Vin. Mv. 1.56, Anguttara III. 7.70. 
^ f^Tq-1 


Bhikkhu Patimokkha. V. 51. 


, Uttara. XIX. 71. 

f|?r qrf 1 

m W fqrrwf i 


Uttara. V. 9. 


C.f. Jiva. III. 37, Naya. XVI. 105. 


Sutra, I, 7.13. 
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where jars of wine are stored.^ But both the followers of the 
Buddha- and Mahavira were allowed to use wine in cases of 
illness.2 

Strong liquors are called -Aiaciya but the general word for 
all kinds of intoxicating drinks prepared from cereals is Sura.^ 
The Vinaya, mentions five kinds of surd —^prepared from rice meal, 
from cakes, from boiled rice, from ferment and with spices.^ 
Maireja (spiced wine) seems to be very popular at this time.® 
Vdrunl (a strong liquor), the wine prepared from Madhffka fiowers 
(Basia Latifolia), Prasama (a variety of surd) and Sidhu (prepared 
with the juice of sugarcane) were other intoxicating drinks in 
use.® From the Jain canon we learn that liquors prepared from 
palm fruit, Jdt/. flowers, Kadamha fruit were also used.’ A 


1 Bphtk. IX. 17. 

® Vin. Mahavagga. VI. 1.16, Bfhatk. Bha. II. 3413, Naya. V. 80. 
® Patimokkha. 21, Dhammapada 247, J, 466, Naya XVI. 179. 

1 

Vin. IV. no. 

® rft 1 

J. 466. 

C.f. Dhammapada. 247, Patimokkha. 51. 

See Ch. IV. for the preparation of Maireja, 


qrHs==^ zfr Td 

fk# TicqrofT! 

Varum — 


Vipaka. para. 40. 


Dhammapada. 247. 


Dasavaikalika. V. 2.38. 


HI BT % I 

Dravya Guna Vijnana. II,p. 33. 


J. I. 47, Jiva. III. 37. 

MddhavJ (from Madhuka flowers)—^Av. Cu. II. 171. 

Prasama —^for preparation see Ch. IV. 

Naya. XVI. 105, Vipak. para. 40. 

SUhu (distilled from juice of sugarcane) Uttara. XIX. 70, Naya. XVI. 
105, Vipak. para. 40. 

^ Palakka ( a wine prepared from the palm fruit), Janjbu, XX. 99, 
Jiva. III. 264, Panna, XVII. 364. 

Jdti (an intoxicating drink from Jati flowers) Vipaka. II. 19. 
Kddamhart (distilled from ripe kadamha fruit) Uttaradhyayana. Ti. 

11. 36. 
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Strong intoxicating drink which did not lose its true nature even 
when diluted a hundred times, is called Satau?- Some other 
varieties are also mentioned.^ 

Drinking water and other Beverages 

Cool water brought from mountain springs was used for 
drinking purposes.^ Buddhists used eight kinds of strainers 
to purify drinking water as they were not allowed to drink water 
full of insects.^ The Jains regard rainwater as the best^ but 
water of springs, frost, wells, tanks and dewdrops was also used 
for drinking.® 

In this period many syrups were prepared from fruits etc. 
The Buddha allowed eight kinds of beverages to his followers. 
Syrups were prepared with ripe mango juice, rose apple, 
plantain fruit, grapes, edible root of waterlily, honey, Parusaka 
fruit and cocoanut.’ Sometimes syrups prepared with guda and 

. 

Vipaka. para. 40. 

^ J.C Jain, p. 125. Jambu. 20, p. 99 fr. Jiva 3, pp. 264a f. 

Panna. 17, p. 364 f. 

^ Candraprabha, Mamsilaka, 'Kstahha^ JamhUphala, Kalika, DugSaJo^i, 
Alpdulkdsdra, Vamsi^ Soma, Kharjurasdra and Supakveksurasa, 

^ (J. C. Jain, p. 125). 

If TTTO'i; stwcPt f>Tft?rs>tTr i 

cTfft to JTfRR i 

j. 540. 

^ Bhikkhu Patimokkha (H) V. 20 and 62. 

The Buddha also allowed the use of some stands made of wood, 
stone or bricks for keeping water jars. 

Culla. (PI) V. 2.4. 

Pac. XX. 6 L 

Of the eight kinds of strainers the Danda parissavana was a long box, 
both ends of which strained water which was poured into the centre by means 
of a pipe. The other strainers were a filter with four pipes {Otthanikd), regu¬ 
lation water pots {dbammakarakd), corner of the upper robe, cross seams, short 
cross seams, circular seams, and short circular seams. (Vin. Ill, 102, III. 177, 
302, Culla. XIII. 2., Vin. Mv. VIII.). 

® qrfhfq-fl 1 

Uva. I. 41'. 

®Aca. I. 13, 108. 

yp::^qrR'fi' *Eft=q*qTf^ 

^(wqvqT?riT 1 ' 


Vin. I. 246. 
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sugar were also used.^ All these beverages were used in the 
evening as the followers of the Buddha did not take their meals 
in the evening.^ The Jain works mention some other syrups 
such as those prepared from dates, pomegranates, green bamboos, 
jujube, myrobalans and tamarind.® 

The Jain monks were not permitted to drink water used for 
washing rice, sesamum, chaff, or barley as also that used for pre¬ 
paring dough. Sour gruel was also not allowed to thcm.^ 

The Art of Cooking and Utensils 

The Buddhists, generally had a separate dining room and a 
store house for food stuffs.® Food was also available on the 
shops in the market.® The rich no doubt had their expert cooks. 
The Buddha appointed a separate officer to distribute food.*^ 
The art of cooking was so developed that it is considered one 
of the twenty five prominent occupations of the period.® Eigh¬ 
teen kinds of solid foods arc referred to in a Jataka,® and the 
process of flavouring cooked preparations with cumin and asafoe- 
tida (phupand) was well known.^® The Jain sources mention 
eighteen kinds of seasoned foods pyanjandf^ and a xiumber of 

^ Gudodak-a —Vin. Mv. VI. 27. 

Sakkharapanaka 

Cf. J. 476. J. 1 . 281. 

2 Vin. Mv. VI. 6.6, Digh. Part. I. p. 5, (Bhagavata), 

3 ^spqfpjpf srr, ^r, 

^rr, qurwrm 

^r, .i 

Aca. I. 599. 

cT^ I 

Aca. I. 642. 

® Upasthdnasdid (a dining room)—Cull. Sensanakkhandhva VI. 

’Kappabhimn (a store house)—^J. 545. 

* Odamyaghara (shop of a cook)—^J. 545, J. III. 287, V. 290, VI. 276, V.170. 

Khajjahhdjaka (a distributor of food)—^Vin. II. 176, III. 38, 155. 

^ Ajdtadatru mentioned it to the Buddha. 

U- 26, J. I., p. 186. 

^0 'Ohupita. (Vv. 43.) 

The eighteen kinds of Vyanjana are :— 

I, Sfipa (pulse soup), 2. Odana (boiled rice), 3-5, Three kinds of 
meat. 6. Cow’s milk. 7. Jusa (water of boiled pulses), 8, 'bhakkha 
sweets, 9. Gukldvmiya {golpapadJ &tc.\ 10. Miilapbala (pitted fruit), ii. Hari- 
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sweets such as gbrtapflra, khajjakas and Mandakas^ and saline 
preparations such as small round balls prepared with pulses and 
parpatas,^ The preparation of all these delicacies shows a high 
stage of development in the culinary art. 

Buddhist monks generally used utensils made of copper, 
wood or clay.^ Utensils made of gold, silver and precious 
stones were used only by the rich, while the common people 
used copper, wooden, or skin vessels and the poor used only 
leaf pots and earthenware.^ When earthen vessels were broken 
the Buddhist monks were allowed water vessels of three kinds— 
brass pots, wooden pots and skins.® In the Cullavagga it is 
considered improper to store salt in a horn vessel because by 
keeping salt in a hollow horn the Buddhist monks acquired a 
possession.® 

The common implements used by the Buddhist monks were 
a water jar, a drinking cup, a water bag, a basket, a cooking 
pot and a pan.^ A round tub like vessel for keeping soft food 


(Cumin), 12, Saga'" ^ asalu {Sikharini) 14. l?ana (drinks) 

13. (water), 16. ■. , . \-].Saga{dakhara) 


J.C. Jain, p. 123. 

Cooked food is classified into four categories—well dressed food in 
general {Sukfiaw\ well cooked food (supakvaffi) such as Ghrt^apfifa, flavoured 
food {Suhhf'tafft) such as soup and 'Yavagu and much sweetened food such as 
MoeJakas. 


^ See p. 60, f. n. 4, p. 69, f. n. (1) and (2) above. 

2 See p. 62, f. n. 2. 

3 Culla (H) V. 1.10., Culla. (H) V. 74. 

J. 476. . 

Culla, (H) V. 1.10, c.f. Naya. Ti. I. 42(a) 1 . 26. 

Culla. V. 16, Uva. XXXVIII. 173. 

Pannapufa (leaf pots)—^J. I, 415. 

Eighteen kinds of utensils—such as those made of iron, copper, lead 
bronze, silver, gold, precious stones, ivory, horns, cloth, leather, stone and 
conchshell are mentioned in Nisi, IX. i. 

® Culla. V, 16.2. 

« Culla. XII. i.i. 

,, jar)—Digh. II, 172, Anguttara. IV. aio, J. I, 266. 

Uva. XXXVIII. 173, 

Saraka (drinking cup)—J. I. 157, 266, J. 125. 

Thmika (a water bag)—Culla. V. 0. 1-4. 

Pitaka (a basket)—Vin. Mv. VI. 23. 

^mbhi (a cooking pot)—^Vin, Mv, VI. 25, Ghatikarasutta, 81. 
latfaka (a dish)— J. 476. 

Pariyoga (a dish)—Ghatikarasutta. 81. 

Kadapiya (a pan)—J. 268. 
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was called Alindd and a basket fot keeping solid food gopitaka?- 
A cover for alms bowl was called Pln^opadhana.^ In the Jain 
works we also have such implements as a knife, a sieve, a mortar, 
big and small jars, kettle for cooking, tumbler and jars having 
necks like that of a camel.® The earliest reference to a spittoon 
is found in the Mahavagga of the Vinayapitaka.^ 

Rules of Diet and Etiquette 

The Buddhist works lay down hospitality as a duty and 
state that alms giving cleanses 'the mind from the dirt of the sins 
of selfishness and cupidity.^ Wherever the Buddha went the 
laity were anxious to feed the whole order.® The Jains 
clearly advocate that even a Cclndala guest should be fed with 
honour.^ 

Both the Buddhists and the Jains were very particular about 
the purity of food. The Buddha allowed food to his followers 
only when they had cleaned their teeth with a tooth stick.® 
They are not permitted to drink water before it is cleaned by a 
strainer.® The Jains were not expected to take any fruit or 

^ Alinda —^Vin. Mv. III. 15.9, Uva, VII, 4. 

G opitaa —^Vin. Mv. III. 15.9. 

2 M.S.V. I. 84.2. 

^ Sattha (a knife)—Sutra. 1 . 4.10. 

Supham (a kettle for cooking)—Sutra, I. 4,12. 

Khalaga (a sieve)— Ibid. 

Kharagdlana (a mortar)— Ibid. 

The Uva. VII. 4 mentions Karae (small jars), Varae (big jars), pihadae 
(cooking pots), ghadae (water jars), Adhaghadaa (half water jars), Kalasae (jars), 
A.lmjara^ Jamhue (tumblers), XJtthiya (jars having necks like those of camels). 

^ Vinayapitaka Ed. by H. Oldenberg 1879, h p. 271* 

Also see ‘History of the Spittoon in India* by Dr. P. K. Code, 
A.B.O.R.I., Vol. XXVI. Parts III & IV, pp. 204-214. 

SS.B.B. 1 . 3, XIII. 38. 

® Digh. (H) 30 Lakkhana Sutta. 

Generally the invitation to Bhikkhus was issued on the previous day. 

Majjhima (H) 35. 

Supriya, a follower of the Buddha, is said to have cut oflf the flesh 
of her own thigh to save the life of an ailing Bhikkhu when it could not be had 
it being a holiday in the meat market in Banaras. This shows that the spirit 
of hospitality had become a part and parcel of Indian social life. 

" Vin. Mv. VI. 13.3. 

7 Uttara. XII. 

8 Culla. V. 5. (Hindi). 

8 See p, 76, f. n. (4) above, Pac’. XX. 62. 
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vegetable before they had fully satisfied themselves that it did 
not contain any living belng.^ For the same reason eating 
food at night is condemned.^ Both the Jains and the Buddhists 
did not believe that food was defiled by the touch of a person 
if he was born in a low caste.^ Whosoever be the giver they 
were expected to accept and eat their food with respect,^ even 
if it be coarse food.^ 

The Buddha laid great emphasis on eating food obtained by 
lawful means. According to him the leavings of a householder 
or a dOg were better than food obtained by unlawful means.° 
A monk was not allowed to dine with the order if he committed 
a sin.’’ We learn from the Jatakas that Brahmanas had no ob¬ 
jection to taking food witli Ksatriyas but they generally avoided 
the leavings of others and if they did not do so they were ex¬ 
communicated.® A Brahmana repents for eating the food of a 
Candala,^ and a Ksatriya refuses to dine with his own daughter 
because she was born of a Sudra wife.^® Brahmanas are ex¬ 
communicated for using water mixed with the rice which the 
Candala had used.^^ In the Uttaradhyayana Sutra there is a 
story stating that Brahmanas refused to give food to a Candala 
asceticd^ 

The Buddha laid down several rules to see that his followers 
practised moderation in food. They were not allowed to take 
midday meal in the afternoond^ No monk was allowed to take 

ijNIisi. IV. ai. 

^ See p. 67, f. n. 3 above. 

® See p. 79, f. n. 8 above, 

*Bhikkhu Patimokkha. VII. 27, 31, Bhikkhu Patimokkha. (H) VI, 
27 and 31. 

®Bhifckhuni Patimokkha. IV. 30, 

« rf ’qrfq- % 

tr fr 

q- I? vfhrr 

7 Culia. I. 5.6. 

8J. II, 319-20, J. 179, IV. 388. 

0J. 11. 82. 

IV. 144 - 
IV. 388. 
i^Uttara. XII. 

^^Culia. XII. 1.1, S.B.B. V. p. 353, Bhikkhu Patimokkha., Mabavagga 
(H) VL 6.12. 
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quantity of food more than what was necessary to sustain lifed 
They were not allowed to store food in ordinary times.^ But 
some food stuffs, which were given to the convelescent monks 
as tonics such as ghee, butter, honey, oil and sugar, could be 
preserved for a week.^ At a time the monk could not accept 
more than three bowls of food.^ The Jains also insist on eating 
as much food as is necessary to sustain life,^ and believe that the 
body is purified by keeping fasts.® 

Some idea of the food of children can be had from ajataka.^ 
The food of the students consisted chiefly of rice and rice gruel. 
On being invited to dinners, however, they were served with sugar, 
jaggery, curds and milk,® They were expected to ■ avoid rich 
food {J?ra0d) as it did not suit their stage in life. They are 
advised to be moderate in eating and drinking.® 


^ Bhikkhu Patimokkha (H) V, 35-37., Majjhima (H) 39. (Mahaassa- 
pura). 

2 Bhikkhu Patimokkha (H) V. 38., Mahavagga (H) VI. 5.1, Majjhima 

(H). 53. 

^ Mahavagga. VI, 3.4. 

c.f, i 

I 

Uttara. XIX. 30, 

^ Culla. VII. 3.13, 34, Bhikkhu Patimokkha (H) VII. 29,30, (H) 36, 
Bhikkuni Patimokkha (PI) VI. 29, 30, 36. 

f^Tq-prr n I 

Uttara XXXII. ii. 


Uttara. I. 32. 

'Tr7:^qr^r TO ^ 

" Dasa IX. 4. 3.4. 

TTRTOTSfwt^- t^r, ^ 

Dasa. IX. 4. 3.5. 

fi ^T'lr^ror q-fw br^RpRT 

qiR ftfi 

Uttara XXX. 8. 


^Jataka VI, 3-6, 

“ ftTO f?rtn^T irm ^rr 5f¥rr ^ i' 

j. I. 123. 

• fftqijfW ?TriPi:trT % f5rnr-«f cf ^ fir^r ? *rwftjni-f=T>n7<T « ^ 
ssrr ^ ^jnrrir^ qwfirrarr, T>rr ^ w- 
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Both the Buddhists and Jains lay emphasis on simplicity of 
food fot monks. The Buddhist monks wete advised to avoid a 
meal to be taken by three persons together {Ttkahhojand) as also 
a group meal {ganahhojand) because they might get fond of well 
cooked and sweet things.^ The Buddhai prescribed that a 
healthy Bhikkhu should not request a householder to provide 
such rich food stuifs as gliee, butter, oil, honey, sugar, fish, meat, 
milk and curds.^ The Jain monks were not allowed to take 
higlily nourishing food such as milk, curds, ghee, oil, etc, be¬ 
cause such nourishing food makes one overstrong and desires 
rusli upon him as the birds rush upon a tree laden with sweet 
fruit.® The Jain monks were expected to visit only those places 
where coarse food such as 'Kulmdm was provided,^ Jain monks 
should not take too much interest in the food preparations.^ 


" Uttara. XVI. 7. 


fft 'TFT .i 

Uttara XVI. 8. 

1 Culla. VII. 13. 

2 Bhikkhupatimokkha (H) V. 39, Bhikkhunipatimokkha V. 5. 222-229. 
3 Uttaia XXX. 4. 

^ fer 

fer' ^ ^riTT ^ ^ i 

Uttara. XXXIT. 10. 

Uttara. XVI. 7. 

fpimf 

5^Ff srr i 

Uttara. VIII. 12. 


^ fw ^ ^ fw|i 

Uttara. XV. 13. 

^f^'t q’'#f 

^ M ^ ^ ?3r^ri 

Dasav. VIII. 57. 

® ^ ttto; ?t \ 

^mrr TO fw 

Uttara. VIII. ii. 
Dasav. X. 17, 
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They were not expected to declare the qualities of food for the 
same reason.^ An ideal monk according to the Buddha, does 
not kill any animal for food, accepts only one course, does not 
take food at improper times. He does not accept uncooked 
foodgrains, or meat.^ The Buddha did not allow the monks 
the use of stuffed couches and chairs when taking food.® 

It appears that the diet of the Buddhist monks consisted of 
milk rice in the breakfast, rice and curry at lunch and slight re¬ 
past consisting of ghee, butter, oil, honey or molasses in the 
afternoon. They did not cat anything at night.^ We learn 
that other ascetics generally lived on leaves, bulbs, roots such 
as radish, lotus stalks, fruits such as jujube, myrobalan, honey, 
wild rice and black mustard.^ Some naked ascetics took food 
in a standing posture, they licked their hands clean and refused 
to accept any invitations. They abstained from fish, meat and 
strong drinks and lived on pot herbs, wild rice, leather, paring, 
Jjata (a water plant), scum of boiled rice, broken pieces of rice, 
oil cake, grasses and such fruits as fell from the tree them¬ 
selves.® But it appears that some ascetics had no objection to 
taking meat preparations.^ Some monks were fond of eating 
mangoes, some of onions and some others of garlic.® The 

" Uttara. I. 36. 

2 Tfirg-ffr i 

Digh. Part. I, p. 5 (Bhagavata) 
Digha (H) I. i, Kalpasutra. V. 8, Culla. VII. 3. 25.37, Mahavagga, 

. I. 56. 

sCulla. VIII. 5.3. V. 19. ' 

^Mahavagga. I. 25. 8, I. 30. 8, Cnlla. XII. 2.8, bosaka J, 41, 

Div. 130.2. 

^ Bhikkhuparampara J. No. 496, J. I. 251. 

Digh. I. 166, Kassapasihanada Sutta 

TTfewr qrr-^T|*TTT 


^ Digh. I. 141, Aupapatika Sutra. 
8 Aca. II. 7. 


Bhagavati XL 9.6. 
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Buddha laid down that not more than three Bhikkhus should visit 
a house on one day. They should also not visit a house in the 
afternoon, for it might cause inconvenience to the householder.^ 
The Buddhist monks were allowed to take molasses, ghee, butter, 
oil, honey, fish, flesh, milk and curds but were not allowed to 
drink Surd or Maireya,^ 

The Jains were expected to take their meals at a place which 
was free from insects and green plants, was covered with some 
piece of cloth and was surrounded with walls.^ From the 
Jatakas we know that people took food in dining halls and sat 
on benches while doing so.^ Some of them also used cus¬ 
hions.® The Buddha laid down rules of etiquette for the monks. 
He laid down that while eating, the whole hand should not be 
thrust into the mouth. A person should not talk with rice in 
his mouth, eat tossing up balls of food, stuff his cheeks with rice, 
shake hands, scatter lumps of rice, put out his tongue, make a 
hissing sound, lick his fingers or bowl or accept a drinldng cup 
with a hand soiled with food.® He also insisted that the same 
food should be served to all and that even the eldest monk should 
not begin taking his meal until the cooked rice bad been served 
to all. Eating delicious dishes (JJttarlbhangd) alone was also con¬ 
sidered improper,'^ It was also laid down that the monk who 
came back first from his round for alms in the village should 
make preliminary arrangements for the dining of the whole frater¬ 
nity such as getting ready the seats, water for washing and drink¬ 
ing, towels etc. He, who came last, was to clean the dining room 
after he had taken his meals.® We also have interesting details 
about the customs prevalent at that time. In times of scarcity 


^Culla. VII. 3.13, XII. 1.1, S.B.B. V, p. 333. 
^Culk. yil. 3.39, 51, Mahavagga. I. 56. 

^ qxqf q-rq- I 


^ , Uttara I 

i* 5^* . . 

S 3 /a —dining hall. 
j^sanaphalaka —bench. 

^ Culla. V. 1 o, ^- 
«Cul]a. VIII. 4-; ■ . ^ . 

c.f. Bhikkhu Patimokkha' (H) 

VI. 27-56, Majjhima (H) 91. 

^ Culla (H) VIII. 2.2, Sudhabhojana J. 535. 

* Culla. (H) VIII. 3.1. 


33 - 


, 2,2. 

VII. 27-56, Bhikkhuni 


Patimokkha 
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food was distributed to the monks at Rajagtha by tying tickets 
with each slwe.^ 

It appeats that the food of the poor people generally con¬ 
sisted of such coarse preparations as cold cakes, Ysilmasa^ fried 
beans such as Mudga and Mdsa, shrivelled grain (Puidka), scum 
of boiled rice (Acdma)^ barley mess, barley water, sour gruel, 
or butter milk, salt and oil.^ The rich on the other hand enjoy¬ 
ed delicious rice gruel, cakes of eighteen kinds and food having 
a number of flavours. They also took some delicacies {Uttarh 
hhangd) at the end of their meals.^ 

The Brahman as were feasted with meat and rice prepara¬ 
tions.^ From the AmbaUha Sutta we learn that they lived on 
boiled Sdll rice, pulses from which black specks had been sought 
out and removed and flavoured with meat sauces and curries 
{Vyanjand) of various kinds,® 

The Samajas afforded occasions for big feasts. Feasts were 
also arranged on such auspicious occasions as the birth of a son. 
These feasts took place in dining halls where people sat on ex¬ 
cellent comfortable seats.® 

On s^me routes it was difficult to get food stuffs so the 
Buddha allowed his followers to take some food for journey 
(Pdtheya) such as rice, mudga, mdsa, salt, guda^ oil and clarified 
butter. 

The food habits of people naturally differed from region to 
region. The Kambojas of Uttarapatha were in the habit of eating 
insects, moths and some kinds of snakes, and frogs,® While 
the people of Koiiikana were fond of fruits and flowers,® 

1S.B3. Vol. V, p. 247., Culla. VI. 20. 

^Mahavagga (Hindi) VI. 5.1, Kassapasihanada Sutta. Uttara. XV. 

j. I. 186. 

^ 

J. 11. 319. 

545, VI. 238. 

' 6Digh. I, p. 88, Digh. (H) I. 5. 

6 1<alpa. Su., p. 255. 

Mahavagga (H) VI. 6.4. 

® Bliuridatta. J. 543, Barua. II. 259. 

® Brhatkalpa Bhasya. I. 1239. 
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, To sum Up in the eatly Jain and Buddhist wotks, rice occu¬ 
pied a mote ptominent place than batley ot wheat. Some fine 
pteparations from cereals such as Ghayapunmka, Morapdaka and 
Khajjakas and from pulses Vafakas of many kinds and Parpatas 
were made. Milk products and fruits and vegetables of all kinds 
were widely used. Fruit syrups seem to have been very popular. 
In the east meat and fish were common articles of food but some 
people eschewed meat diet as a result of the teachings of Maha~ 
vira and the Buddha. Drinking on festive occasions was common 
but the followers of the Buddha and Mahavira were expected to 
avoid it. The Jains were very particular about non-killing of 
living creatures, hence they used only strained water and avoided 
all food articles in which there was a possibility of the existence 
of any insect. The Buddha allowed all food articles necessaiy 
to sustain life but the Jain monks were advised to abstain from 
all food as a last stage in spiritual advancement. It is quite pro¬ 
bable that the mles about diet current among the Jains may have 
come from the code of the Ajivikas. 




CHAPTER IV 

FOOD AND DRINKS 
(300 B.C. to 75 AD.) 


For the period 300 B.C. to 75 A.D. we have information 
from the Artlia§astra of Kautilya, the edicts of A^oka and the 
accounts of Greek historians. Incidentally Patanjali’s great com¬ 
mentary, the Mahabhasya, also throws some light on the food 
habits of the Indians. We have utilized all this information in 
the first section of this chapter. The authorities utilized in the 
second section arc of a date slightly more uncertain.^ 

SECTION I (MAURYA AND SUNGA PERIOD) 

It appears from the Greek sources that there were two main 
crops, one ripening in winter consisting of rice and millet and the 
other ripening in summer, the chief products thereof being wheat 
and barley as now,^ But from Kautilya we learn that there, was 
a third crop which was grown between the two main crops. 
It chiefly produced beans such as Mtidga and Masa.^ 

Cereals and Pulses 


Rice and barley continued to be the staple foodgrains.* 
Besides the old varieties of rice Sdli^ Vrihi^ Kodrava and Priyamgu 
two new varities Ddraka and Varaka had come into use in Kau- 
tilya’s time.^ From Patafijali it appears that Hdjam and Sastlka 
varieties of rice were quite popular.*^ No new preparations of 


^ According to the Mahdvihhasa^ a commentary on the Jnanaprasthana 
of Katyayaniputra, the Ramayana contained only 12,000 flobas in the first 
century A.D. instead of the present version which has 24,000 slokas. 

2 Strabo. XV. Frag. C. 290. 

q-OTgrqrn 

Kaut. II. 24,- i6-x8, 

^Kaut. II. 24, McCrindle, p. 127. 

® Ddraka (Paspalum Scrobiculatum)—Kaut. II. 24.16. 

Same as Vdddlaka in Caraka. 

Varaka —(Phraseolus Trilobus)—Kaut. II. 24.16. 

Q TT-. ... 223.3, 

..... . . 1.93, p. 360.3. 
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rice ate tnejitioiied.^ The two varieties of barley one cultivated 
and the otlier uncultivated^ were commonly used in preparing 
a messj a gruel, groats and cakes. Gruel was also prepared with 
an inferior food grain called GaVidhukd. Groats were now eaten 
with curds .3 Wheat now occupied a more important place among 
the cereals than in the previous period, it being invariably men¬ 
tioned with barley.^ Besides the old pulses, pea seems to have 
become very popular. A soup prepared from it is expressly 
mentioned by Patahjali. Kdjamdsa had also come into use in his 
time.® A taboo against the use of Mdsa and its preparations is 
referred to in the Mahdbhdsya, Kulmdsa was eaten in this period 
as well.® 

Dairy Products 

Kautilya mentions an officer called Go^dhyaksa assisted by 
two junior persons in charge of milking cows (dohakd) and churn¬ 
ing curds {Manthakd).^ Cows were generally milked twice a 


^ The old preparations mentioned are :—- 
Odma or Bhakta~V2it^n]2li I. i.i. p, 42. 17, III. 1.26 p. 33. 26, Mc- 
Crindle p. 74. Frag. 28. 

Krsara —^Kant. II. 12. 5., Patanjali VIII. 3.59 p. 439.12, 

Saskuli —^Patanjali I. 1.47 p. 116.23. 

IPdpa —^Patahjali 1. i.i, p. 38.5. 

Apupa—ToiSt. 1. 2.45. p. 217. 13. 

Pistapinda —Ibid. II. 1.57 p. 399. 24. 

^ Yava (cultivated barley)—McCrindlc, p. 127. 

YavM (uncultivated barley)—^McCrindle, p. 127., Patanjali IV. i.49«> 

p. 220. 

^ Siddhapista (Cakes)—Kaut. IT 15.41. 

Ydvaka (a mess)—Kaut. II. 13.40. 

Yavdgfi —^Patanjali II. 1.36. p. 388.,25. 

Saktu (groats)—^Patanjali I. i. 57. p. 149. ii. 

Yavdgu cooked with Gavfdhuka Ibid. IV. 3. i36p. 323.2. 

Dadhisaktu (curds with parched barley meal)—Patahjali. 1. 1.49 and 

I. I. 57. 

^McCrindle, p. 27, Kaut. II, 24.18. 

® The old pulses in common use were;— 

Mudga —^Kaut. II, 24.17. 

Kaut. II. 24.17. 

Masura —^Kaut. II. 24. 18. 

Kulatfba —^Kaut. II. 24,18. 

Kalaya Sfipa —(a soup prepared from pea)—^Patahjali. V. 1.19 p. 344.18. 
Kajamdsa —^Patanjali V. 1.20. p. 345. 25. 

® KTTT 5T ^ h* 1 

Mahabhasya I. 127, 

Kulmasa —^Kaut. II. 15. 

’Kaut, II. 29. 
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day in the rainy season, autumn and winter, but only once in 
the spring and summer seasons.^ Besides cow’s milk, milk of 
buffaloes, sheep and goats was used. Clarified butter was pre¬ 
pared from the milk of these animals.^ Curds and churned 
curds seem to have been popular as a person who sold the latter 
is mentioned.® Other products of milk in common use were 
butter and butter milk. Kautilya lays down that buttermilk 
should be given to the dogs and pigs, solid part of inspissated 
milk (Kumkd) to the soldiers with the food, and the liquid part 
(Kildta) to the cows with fodder.^ 

' Meat Diet 

Kautilya mentions a superintendent of slaughter houses^ 
and permits the sale of the flesh of animals recently killed. He 
lays down that the flesh of those animals which had died a natural 
death, were killed outside the slaughter house, were giving out 
a foul smell or were devoid of head or bones should not be 
sold.® He mentions a vendor of cooked meat and says that for 
dressing twenty pa/as of flesh, half a kuduha of oil, one pala of 
salt, two dharams of pungent spices and half a prastha of curds 


Kaut. IL Z9. 29-30. 

Kaut. II. 29. 34-36. 

3 Dadbi (curds) is mentioned by Kautilya among sour liquid substances 
(dravamlavarga), Kaut. II. 12.5, 

Mathitika —(one who sells churned curds)—^Patanjali V. 3.83. p. 425. 
18. 

^ Haiyamgavma (butter prepared from yesterday’s milk) Patafijali V. 


2.23. p. 375.Z, 375.3. 

XJdahit (buttermilk). 

Kumkd (solid part of inspissated milk) 

Kddi^a (inspissated milk) 


Kaut. II. 29.23. 
Kaut. II. 29.26. 


Kaut. IL 29, 27. 

® Sunddhjaksa —Kaut. II. 26. 

t^iTSftm^qEirr: i qftiSfTirftPC: ’ir^rfter ft# i 

Kaut, II. 26. 10-14. 
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ate ipquited^. Fish apd seasoned meat wete also in common 
use.® Attian’s evidence shows that people in the hills were 
mostly non-vegetarians.® Megasthenes states that Indian philo¬ 
sophers generally abstained from animal food.^ 

Asoka’s edicts show that thousands of living creatures were 
killed for food in his kitchen before he issued his decree restricting 
the practice to two peacocks and one deer.® Animals were also 
killed in the Samdjas.^ From the Mahabhasya we learn that deer 
especially the Sdranga variety, and sheep were killed in Patahjali’s 


^ 'Pdkvamamslka (cooked meat seller), 

Kaut. II. 33. 9. 




Kaut. II. 15.66. 


I Pa/a = 25 ra^/is 1 Dhcirana = 2J rattis. 

I Kuduba = 22 tolas i Prastha =■ 29 tolas. 


?>rFrmRR i Ria^r- 




r TO: I 


Kaut. II. 19. 32-36. 


2 ^ ?TTqR«t: 1 

Kaut, II. 15.22. 

Kau^lya calls seasoned meat (Vadura) Kaut. II. 4.35. 

8 Indika XVI. 

^McCrindle, p. 99, Strabo XVI. 1.59. 

® f^#Tr %T frr q^- 

M Tthq" qr g^rsf ^ ^ ^rorr fqR fq^r^ 

fq irqrtor tor' fq^^rr to RrfR^ ^fPr qR 

iRl^riiR TOftog ^qto ^ to fRfq ^ferr to ^qr qRTfR 

^ TTRRr to.Rtortof^ i 

Rock Edict. I. 


TOif^ rtotfIr toIr TO mton" tot: TORT^t: 

TTRrE: RRTR ^ftfTOT TOftoR TOT: ^ (^sf to^:) I 

TO (to fqfHqr:) (qifR Rc^:) qTO: qTO: qROT: ^X: 

triTO:, wfw:, to tor:, TO tor: q*: qftof R’ to ^ 'q' 

Rto 1 TORT R R qr toTtoI' qr toto qtq'qrr: Rfq TOTrofTOr: i 
qto: f^: q" qto: l gqi: TOtor: q" : I toq* to: q* tor: I fqTO 
qrgtoX fqtotorTO. rrr: i to .tor i 


Pillar Edict. V, 

Peacock was the only bird which is forbidden by the authors of 
Smrtis but was eaten by A^oka. 

flKaut. (Mysore 1919),p. 45-» Vinaya IV. 267, Mahavastu. III. 57, 383. 
C.f. Mbh. Virata. 11. 7. XIII. X5-16. 
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time fot food and there were persons who were foiid of flesh.^ 
Flesh of deer was cooked with rice and fish were eaten after 
removing scales and small bones.^ It seems' that meat having 
much fat was relished.^ Flesh of village or town cocks and boars 
was generally avoided/ and it seems that the Brahmanas consi¬ 
dered it improper to sell flesh.^ 

Sweets 


Honey was in common use® but the products of sugarcane 
such as inspissated juice of sugarcane, guda^ raw sugar, sugar- 
candy and refined sugar were quite popular.'^ Even Megasthenes 
speaks very highly of Indian sugar.® Besides the old sweets 


I 

GTfTsr I 

Mamsalila —^Ibid. III. 2. i. p. 95. 


Patanjali 11. 3.1. p. 450-1. 
Patanjali IV. 2. 60 p. 283-20. 
Ibid. II. 2. 36. p. 437.21. 


^ wrrf^ TTRrrf^ i 

T^FRtsfq' ?r I 
® ?TRf 5T I 


Ibid. 1. 2.39. p. 912.6. 

Ibid. VIII. 4.16 p. 458.12. 
Ibid. I. I.I., V. 16. 

Ibid. VII. 3.14., p. 320-22. 
Kielhorn, I. 25. 


« Honey—Strabo. XV. 491, Patanjali I. i.i., p. 18-19, Kautilya also 
mentions honey prepared from grapes : 

Kant. II. 15.17. 


7 Sugarcane— 

Aelian mentions reeds which yielded very sweet milk which did 
require honey to be mixed with it. 

McCrindle, p. 143. 
Kaut. II. 15.24. 


7: 


Kaut. II. 15.15. 


not 


l?hanita (inspissated juice of sugarcane)—Kaut. II. 15.15. 

Guda (molasses)—Kaut, Ibid., Patanjali I. 4.49 p. 

(sugar candy)—^Kaut. Ibid. 

Kbanda (raw sugar)—Kaut. Ibid. 

^arkard (granulated sugar)—Kaut. Ibid., Patanjali IV. 4. 83. p, 334.11. 
8 Pliny says that the Indian sugar was better than the Arabian sugar (Mc¬ 
Crindle, p. 122). Megasthenes thought that the Indian sugarcandy was better 
than that prepared from figs or honey. (Megasthenes X, Strabo XV. 703), 
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such as saskuU and pdlala PatanjaH mentions ModakasP 

Salts and Spices 

Kautilya mentions a superintendent of salt^ and six varieties 
of salt, rock salt from the Sindhu country, sea salt, bida salt, nitre, 
satwarcala and UdbbedajaP Pliny speaks very highly of Indian 
pepper. The black pepper was considered agreeable to the palate 
and the white one less pungent.^ Other spices in common use 
were long pepper, ginger, cumin seeds, white mustard, corriander, 
cloves and turmeric.® Four kinds of cardamom white, reddish 
white, short and black mottled and friable are mentioned but the 
green variety was much esteemed.® Some other spices were 
also used.’ Aristobulos states that spikenard, cinnamon and 
other aromatics were produced in India,^ 

Vinegar was prepared from sugarcane juice, guda^ honey, 
inspissated juice of sugarcane, rose apple and jack fruits. A 
decoction of ?msasrngl and pepper was poured into it. Fruits 
such as cucumber, pieces of sugarcane, mango, and dmalaka 
(emblic myrobalan) were preserved in vinegar,® Sour gruel was 
also used.^® 


8, f. n, I. 


^ Aptipa —(sweet cakes)—See p. 

(sweet cakes)-~Ibid. 

^ Pa/ak—A kind of sweet meat made of sesamum and sugar, 

Patanjali I. i.i, p. 38. 6. 

ModaM'jf prepared with wheat flour fried in ghee and 

mixed with . 1.115 P‘ 3^^* 9* 

3 iMvanadhyaksa —^Kaut. II. 12. CUtarchus mentions salt mines in his 
account of India. McCrindle, p. 99. 

Kaut. 11. 15.16. 


^ McCrindle, p. 121, 


Kaut. IL 15.21. 

Cloves are also mentioned by Pliny (McCrindle, p. 122). 

® McCrindle, p. 125. 

^ Coraka, Damanaka^ Marmaka^ HarltakS^ Mesaspiga. 
® McCrindle, p. 28. 


'nwTrPr^: ^ to i 

Kaut. II. 15. 




Kaut. II. 15.20, 
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Oils and Oilseeds 

The impottant oil seeds were sesamujn, safflower, linseed 
and mustard.^ The Greek writers state that oil was extracted 
from sesamum and exported from India.® From Kautilya we 
learn that besides clarified butter and oil animal fats such as, 
scrum of flesh and pith were also used.® Sesamum oil was kept 
in wooden or earthen vessels and used in frying,^ but other 
oils may also have been used in cooking.® From the Alaha- 
bhasya we infer that it was considered improper for a Brahmana 
to sell oil.^^ 

Fruits and Vegetables 

From the Greek sources we learn that figs, grapes, banana 
and tamarind^ were in common use, but Karamarda, Panlsak^, 
mango, emblic myrobalan, citrus medica, the three varieties of 
jujube, rose apple, cucumber, palm fruit and rajddana^ were also 
eaten. Mango gardens were planted by A^oka himself.^ Patan- 
jali mentions bimha (momordica monodclpha), pomegranates, and 


^ Kaut, II. 15, II. 24.18. 

® McCrindle, p. 127, Strabo. XV. 491, Indika XV. C.7. 

Kaut. II. 15.14. 

TO I 


Kaut. II. 15.84. 

5 Other substances from which oil was extracted were mmha^ hth, amra^ 
kapittha, madhuka^ and Ij'jgudf. 

^ q'SR^PT:i '^p'Tfwr- 
Kaut. II. 15. 49-51. 

fi TT I 

Mahabhasya Kielhorn (1892) I.,p, 25, 
McCrindle, p. 120. Strabo XV. 492. 


Kaut. II. 15.19. 

Jawbu (rose apple), pcinasa (bread fruit), cidhhita (cucumber). 
W'varuka (a kind of cucumber) are mentioned in Kaut. II. 15. 


Tdlaphala (palm fruit) 

Kajadana 

Mrdvlkd (grapes) 

Cuta (mango) 

» Pillar Edict. VII. 


Kaut. il. 12. 9. 
Kaut. IL 12.2. 
Kaut. II. 17.4. 
Kaut. II. 24.31. 
Kaut. IL 12.2, 
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grapes.^ Some of these fruits may have been imported from 
neighbouring countries. 

Among vegetables Kautilya refers to roots^ fruits and 
tubers^ as also fruits gathered from creepers.^ The roots men¬ 
tioned are VlnMlnkM and Vajrakcinda {^mand).^ Pot herbs are 
called Sdka or Haritaka^ Of the flowers Kaviddra, and of the 
beans pea were used as vegetables.® It appears from Patanjali 
that onions were mostly eaten by non-vegetarians’ and some¬ 
times used to flavour liquors.® He uses the word Sdkahhojln 
i.e. a consumer of vegetables.® 

Intoxicating Drinks 

Megasthenes states that the Indians drank only at the reli¬ 
gious ceremonies;^® but this docs not seem to be the actual state 
of aflairs in view of the account of Kaublya. There was a supe¬ 
rintendent of liquors The liquor shops had many rooms pro¬ 
vided with beds and seats and other comforts such as scents and 
garlandsThese shops were situated at stated intervals and 


Bimba (momordica monodelpha)—Patanjali I. 1.58 p. 133.13. 
Dadima (pomegranate)—Patanjali I.-i.i. p. 38. 5. 

Mrdvika (grapes)—Patanjali VI. 3. p. 158.16. 

"" ' - ' ^ IV. 3.170. p. 323. 5. 

Kaut. n. 17.11. 


TT 

Kaut, II. 15.22, 

^q^^nrr, qr^^Fcrr: 

Kaut. IL 24,31. 


4 ’’■•.•-'-'-A- 'C-‘. 24.31. 

■ \ . II. 12.9, 

^ ^ . 5 ■ “4 ' , 22.4, II. 24,31. 

® Koviddra —^I^ut. II, 12.7. 

Kaldya (Pea) Ibid, 

’’Patanjali 11 . 2.36. p. 437,21. 

® Patanjali II. 1.69 p. 406.7. 
McCrindle, p. 27, Strabo. XV. 709. 
Surddhyaksa II. 25.1. 


f 

Kauf II. 22,4, 


Mahabhasya, p. 419. 4. 

Kaut. II, 15.12, 
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liquor was sold to persons of well known character in small 
quantities.^ Manufacture of wine was a state monopoly but on 
festive occasions the right of private manufacture of beer for 
four days was recognised on payment of licence fees.^ Women 
were employed to remove the fermented drugs.^ From Patan- 
jali we learn that there were some people who could drink a com¬ 
plete jar of wine through a pipe made of reeds.^ As stated 
above sometimes liquors were flavoured with the juice of 
onions.^ 

According to Megasthenes rice beer was the common drink 
in India; but Kautilya gives, a detailed account of the method 
and ingredients of various other intoxicating drinks. Mehka^ 
and Prasam/d’^ were manufactured from rice. In an Astwa extract 
of Kapittha and inspissated juice of sugarcane were tlie principal 

^Kaut. ir. 

’^Kaut. II. aj. 

8 Ibid. 

^ The distilling appanitus resembled the trunk of an elephant, hence 
a distiller was called ^tmdm (Patanja]i IV. 1,52. p. 246-26). Ghafmdhama and 
NddbhAhama —^Patanjali III. 2.29, p. 102. 15-16. 

8 Mahabhasya p. 419.4. 

® In preparing Medaka one drona of water, half an adhakn of rice and three 
prasfhas of yeast cake were used. The ten ingredients mixed with it were 
patha, lodhra, tejovafz, elavalukuy madhn (honey), ??iadhf{kaf dtlrifa, priyangn^ ddru- 
harulrdy black pepper, and long pepper. 

Kaut. II. 25.7. 

1 

Kaut. 11. 23.25. 

Kaut. 11. 25. 27. 

’In the preparation of Prasannd 12 adhnkas of rice flour, flve prasthas 
of Ktnva, and some other spices were required. 

^^r: 

Kaut, II. 25.18. 

From Patanjali we know that it had often an oil^ substance. 

I 

% 


Patafijali V. 3.66. p, 421.17. 
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ingiedients,^ while Arista was a tincture of medicines.^ Maireja 
was a spiced liquor prepared from the bark of mesahngt (gymnema 
sylvestre) and was a favourite drink of the nobles.® Wines from 
grapes were in common use.^ The two famous varieties ILdpi- 
sdyana and HdraMraka were imported from Afghanistan.® Kau- 
tilya mentions five varieties of stird^ including svetasurd, bijottard 
and sdmhhdrikt. In Sahakdrasurd the juice of mango fruit and in 
rasottard treacle were the chief ingredients; the other three were 
spiced liquors.® Palm fruit was also used in preparing liquors 
according to Greek authorities.'^ Kautilya observed that the 
effects of drunkenness are loss of wealth, insanity, absence of 
consciousness, loss of knowledge, life, wealth and friends, deser¬ 
tion by virtues and suffering from pain.® It appears from the 
Mahabhasya that there was a belief among the Indians that a 
Brahmana woman who indulged in drinking would be deprived 
of her husband’s company in the next world.® 


^ In the manufacture of asava hundred palas of the extract of KapUihay 
500 pains of inspissated juice of sugarcane and one prastha of honey were used. 

sRTt ?T>r: 1 

Kaut. II. 25. 19. 


Kaut. II. 25.29, 

^ srrrmr: i 

Kaut. 11. 25.21, 

® Maireya was a decoction of the bark of mesasrn^ (Gymnema sylvestre), 
guduy powdered long pepper and black pepper or powder of hartfakty dmalaka 
and vibhltaka instead of long pepper. 

I 




Kaut. II, 25.22. 


Kaut. II. 25.24. 

Kaut. II. 25.25. 

® Patanjali I. 2,62, p. 242.25. 

^ Same spices were used in the manufacture of ivetasurd as are used in 
preparing prasannd variety. 

’ McCrindle, p. 126, Pliny XIV. C. 16(19). 


Kaut. VIII. 3.65. 

® ^rqfl w \ 

Patanjali. Ill, 2,8., p. 99.8. 
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Other Beverages 

Othei: bevetages were curds, buttermilk, sour gruel, fruit 
juices and a syrup prepared from molasses d A§oka also realised 
the importance of providing drinking water to his people, so 
he had wells dug at short intervals.^ 

The Art of Cooking and Utensils 

The culinary art was so well developed that Kautilya could 
specify the quantities of grain which remained after pounding, 
cleaning, rubbing between stones, grinding and roasting.® He 
also states the increase in different grains after cooking and the 
quantity of oil which one could get from different oil seeds.^ 
He mentions the quantity of spices and fats required for cooking 
meat, and states that half that quantity is required for cooking 
pot herbs and double that quantity for cooking dry vegetables.® 
Grains, moistened and soaked to sprouting condition, are also 
mentioned. There were cooks expert in cooking vegetables and 
pulses, in boiling rice, in preparing cakes and shopkeepers who 
especially sold cooked meat.® 

Kautilya lays down that the kitchen should be in a safe 
place and the superintendent of the kitchen should taste every 


^ Vadhi (curds)—Kaut. II. 15.20. 

Dhdnydmla (sour gruel)—Kaut. II. 15.20. 

Gudodaka (syrup prepared from molasses)—Patanjali. I. 4.3. p. 310.14, 
a Pillar Edict VII, Rock Edict. II. 

Kaut, II. 15.26. 


^ i ^RfPrnr^fwfpr; i fwr>r: i 

TrmFH ^:i i qT^>rr wiWRfli 

q-^(;OTPTi ftermr 

^rnrr: i i 2^: fre ^ i 


Kaut, 11 . 15, 27-48. 

® I ^ ^ jfPr: 1 

Kaut. 68-69. 


See p. 90, f. n. I for epr^^if^ 


Kaut. II. 15.81. 


7 
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preparation before it is served,^ He also mentions the symptoms 
of poisoned food articles.^ The common kitchen implements 
in use were a weighing balance, weights, grinding stones, mortar 
and pestle, a winnowing basket, a sieve, a broom, a basket and 
a small box for spices etc. The contrivances for pounding rice 
and splitting pulses had also come into use.^ 

Strabo mentions that copper vessels were most common 
and the brazen ones were avoided on account of their supposed 
brittleness.^ The common utensils were water jars, water pots, 
jars for storing grains, cooking pots, bowls, dishes and cups.® 
Bronze vessels were also in use.® Bowls, plates and water-ves¬ 
sels are depicted in Bharhut sculptures.’ 

Rules of Diet and Etiquette 

The duty of extending hospitality to guests and making 
offerings of food to gods and forefathers was considered so 
important that even a book on polity like Arthasastra lays it 


^ ^ |c;l g'STSIT ^4^ srf^- 


^Kaut. I. 21. 10-19. 


Kaut. I, 21. 8-9. 




Kaut. II. 15.82. 

^ McCrindle. 

® Patanjali mentions the following utensils : 

Ghatikd (a small water jar) I. i.i. p. 7.13. 

Kundika (a water pot) I. 4.44. p. 102.12. 

Kumbha (a water jar) I. 1.58, p, 153.1. 

Kumbha (a jar for storing grains) I, 3.7. p. 264-2, 

Kunda (a bowl) I. i.i. p. 38L 5. 

Sthdli^ (a cooking pot) IV. i.i. p. 194L. 17. 

Vkha (A boiler) IV, 1.6. p. 202L. 13. 

Pitbara (a pot pan) I. 4.101. p. 350L. 21. 

Sarava (a small dish) I. 1.72. p. 189.24, 

Tailaghata (a jar for .storing oil) II. i.i. p. 364.L. 18. 

Cam IV. 2.7. p. 273.12. 

* Sthdli has all along been used in the sense of a cooking pot, hence 
Sthaltpaka^ offerings cooked in a cooking pot. It does noti mean a dish as 
explained by Dr. B.N. Puri (India in the Time of Patanjali, p. 100). Also see 
Appendix V. 

Patanjali VIII. 2.3. p. 388-12. 
7 Cunningham Bharhut Plate XXVIII Figs. 2. and 3, Plate XL iFig. 3. 
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down among tlie duties of a householder and a hermit.^ Food 
was also set apart for servants and birds etc. before the house¬ 
holder took his meals.^ 

From the Mahabhasya it appears that the Sakas and Yavanas 
were allowed to take their meals in the utensils of the three high 
castes without making them permanently unclean.^ A student 
and a hermit were expected to live on alms, while a forester lived 
on the roots, fruits and tubers gathered from the forest.^ Strabo 
says that the students avoided meat diet while the householders 
did not eat the flesh of animals employed in labour. They also 
abstained from hot and highly seasoned food.® The Brahmanas, 
well-versed in the Vedas, and the hermits were allowed to take 
fruits which had fallen themselves and the gleanings of corn.® 

■ From the account of Megasthenes we learn that when an 
Indian was at supper a table was placed before him. On this 
table a golden bowl was placed in which boiled rice and other 
dainties were served.’ This account, no doubt, refers to the 
rich at whose residences vessels of gold were used daily. The 
Mahabhasya states that all those who took their meals in a standing 

^ I 


Kaut. I. 3.9. 




ICaut. 1. 3.11. 
Kaut, L 21.9. • 


^Patanjali on Panini II. 4,10. 


^rrTOferprnr i 

Also see I.H.Q, Vol. XV. No. 4, Dec. 1939. 
Date of Patanjali’s Mahabhasya—D.C. Sitcaf, 


Kaut. I. 3.10. 
Kaut. I. 3,12, 

For a hermit sec p. 99, f. n. i above. 

^ McCrindie, "Ancient India/ pp. 98 ff. 

Kaut. 11. 25.41-42. 


7 McCrindle, p. 74. Frag, XXVIII. 
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postute wete tegarded as jlhrdh?nana (not fulfilling the duties 
of a Bnahmana).! Dinnet etiquette required that the servers 
should not partake of the meals while the guests, were eating.^ 

The meal of a gentleman, according to Kautilya, consisted 
of one prastha of pure unbroken rice, one fourth of a prastha 
of pulses, one sixty-fourth part of a prastha of salt and one six¬ 
teenth part of a prastha of clarified butter or oil. For menial- 
servants the quantity of pulses prescribed is one sixth of a prastha 
and the quantity of oil or clarified butter half of that prescribed 
for a gentleman. He lays down that women should be provided 
with three fourths of the above quantities and children only 
half of what is^ prescribed for a gentleman.® Bran was given 
to blacksmiths and labourers and broken pieces of rice to slaves, 
servants and cooks who cooked soups, rice and cakesThe rice 
used by the king was so highly polished that only five parts of 
polished rice were considered edible by a king out of twenty 
parts of unhusked rice.® 

Greek writers attribute the good health of Indians to sim¬ 
plicity of their food and abstinence from wine,® They state 
that the physicians lived frugally on rice and meal which were 
freely supplied by the masses."^ 

The Mahabhasya gives two words for invitation, Niman- 


^ Patanjali on II. 2.6. 

Patanjali I. 1.2. p. 28.L. 14. 

Kaut. II. XV. 61-65. 

20 rice grains — i dharana 
10 dharana — i pala = 25 ratHs 

iiz^ palaS — I parastha = about 29 tolas. 

4 Here the ideal laid down in the Smrtis, that the same food should be- 
served to the servants which the householder takes himself, is not adhered to. 
This statement of Kautilya possibly reflects the actual state of affairs. 





Kaut. II. 15. 80-81. 

. 


Kaut, II. 15.60. 

« Nearchus Frag. XV., Strabo XV E, 706. 

1 Strabo Sec. TX. 
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tram and Amantram. The formet was an invitation to take 
food at sacrifices or a sraddha^ the acceptance of which was obli¬ 
gatory. If rejected, without a proper cause, it involved a sin 
while the latter was a friendly invitation and could be rejected 
freelyInvitations were generally extended to members of 
one’s own caste.^ There , were some Brahmarias who did not 
accept invitation to obsequial dinners In certain feasts, only 
one food preparation was served; for example only Vatakas were 
served on a particular full moonday.^ In Patahjali’s time boiled 
rice was considered a decent dish to feast Brahmanas and friends.^ 
There were some persons who ate only rice® while in the 
Salva country (Alwar-Bikaner region) people were fond of 
Yavdgu.’^ 

To conclude, we may note some new features in the food 
habits during this period. Only two crops are mentioned in the 
Sutras but Kautilya mentions a third one, mainly consisting of 
pulses. Some new cereals such as ddraka and varaka were used 
and wheat became more popular. To the pulses pea and rdjamdsa 
geem to have been the new additions. Some new vegetables 
such as surana and KopJddra flowers and fruits such as pomegra¬ 
nates, and grapes were used. For seasoning some new spices 
corriander, cardamom and -ejoves were used but oil was still 
considered exotic as its sale by Brahmanas is interdicted. Onions 
were mostly used by non-vegetarians. People in the hills as 
stated above, were mostly non-vegetarians. Perhaps there was 
now a much greater variety of intoxicating drinks and some 
people took food in a standing posture probably as a result of 
contact with the foreign elements which had entered India during 
the period. 


Pataniali III. 1.161. p. 165 Li. 13-15, 


^ 5rT^: t 

^Patanjali on I. 1,72. and I, 1.82 


PatanjaJi VIII. 1.14. p. 370L, 19. 
Patafijali Ill.a. 80. p. 109. L,19, 
Patanjali V. 2. 82, p. 388. L.20. 


Patanjali on VII. 3.69, 


Patanjali on 11. 3.70, 
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SECTION 2 (THE EPICS AND THE MANUSMRTI) 

lliete is wide divergence of opinion among scholars about 
the date of epics. Dr. Winternitis, for instance, says, 'The Maha- 
bharata cannot have received the present form earlier than fourth 
century B.C. and later than fourth century A.D.^ But no student 
of the social aspects of ancient history can afford to neglect the 
vast material provided by the two epics. Hence, it is proposed 
to study the conditions relating to food habits in this period in 
a separate section. A word may also be said for the inclusion of 
Manusmrti material in this section. Dr. V.S. Sukthankar, as a 
result of his researches, had come to the conclusion that most 
probably the credit of shaping the Mahabharata into the present 
form belongs to the Bhargavas and according to a tradition the 
Manusmrti is the ancient code of Manu as communicated to 
mankind by Bhrgu. It is also recognized that there is an inti¬ 
mate connection between the Mahabharata and the Manusmrti. 
The opinions of Manu have been frequently cited in the Maha¬ 
bharata. All this evidence points to the conclusion that the 
Mahabharata in its present form, with all the didactic material in 
the Santi and the Anusasana Parvas, and the Manusmrti may be 
regarded as contemporary works 

Cereals and Pulses 


In the epics, the food has been classified into four varieties, 
hard food, soft food, preparations which are sucked and food 
stuffs which could be licked such as honeyRice appears to 
be the staple foodgrain in Ayodhya as well as in the land of the 
Kurus and Paiidavas.^ Of the rice preparations, parched rice. 


^Wintemitz—H.I.L., p. 465. 


® Critical Studies in the Mahabharata. Epic Studies VI. (Sukthankar 
Memorial Edition) 1944, pp. 334-335. Dr. Sukthankar puts the order of the 
composition as original Bharata, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 


Critical Studies in the Mahabharata, pp. 336-337. 




Rama. Ay. 91-20, 




Mbh. Adi. 222.19. 
Mbh. Sabha. 8.6. 
Rama. Bal. 5.17, 
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boiled rice, milk rice, Krsara and Saskull were the most common.^ 
Of the barley preparations groats, Yavdgii, Dhdndh, Ydvaka and 
Apdpas continued to be popular.^ Vdtya was a gruel prepared 


5r|cr: 

Rama. Bal. 14.15. 

Rama. Bal. 53.3. 

^Gq-ecr^cTcfl: \ 

Rama. Ay, 91.68. 

fJTjfrbr: ^ i 

Mbh. Asv. 65.12. 

^ Lq/a (patched rice) 

Rama. Ay. 91.56. 

Mbh. Asv. 65.5. 

Odam (boiled rice)—Rama Bal. 53.3, Mbh. Asv. 65.12, 

Pqyasa (milk rice)— 

1 

Rama. Ay. 75.30. 

qTZT^f JTr?r^Tg;qT^ ^«Tr ^r: i 

Mbh. Sami. 36.33. 

Kfsara —Rama. Ay. 75.30, Mbh. Sami. 36.33, Santi. 36.33, Asv. 65.12. 

mt w qrtr^f i 

Mbh. Anu. 161.43, 

^asku/i—Mhh. Anu. 161.43. 

2 Yat^a (barley) 

?TTrr % \ 

Mbh. Van. 190.44. 

C.f. Mbh. Ann. 88.3. 

Yavdgu— 

qPT^ ^^r^r^err ^«rT i 

Mbh. Sami, 193.22. 

q'fq'^ f^ctf ^T^pf mt %fk: 1 

Anu. 162.51. 

Yavaka-~Mhh. Santi. 36,33, Anu. 161.43. 

Apupa — 


Mbh. Santi. 36.33; Asv. 65.12. 

Saktu — 

C.f. Mbh. Santi. 215.22; Anu. 161.91, 
Karamhha —^Mbh- Santi. 36,33, 


Mbh. Anu. 53.18. 


Mbh. Santi, 36.33^ 
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with parched barley,^ Wheat preparations were not so common ,2 
Some inferior gtains such as Kodrava were probably eaten 
by the poorOf the pulses besides Mdsa and Mudga^ Kulattha 
(horsegram) and gram (Canaka) had come into use.^ The Rama- 
yana also mentions a foodgrain called BbadraAa; probably it is an 
inferior grain known as Bhaddn near Banaras.^ Kulmdsa^ besides 
wild rice and broken pieces of rice, was the food of the poor and 
the ascetics.® 

Dairy Products 


Besides foodgraiiis milk formed an important item of food.'^ 
The Brahman,as were not allowed to drink milk of sheep, mare, 
asses, camels, deer, women, and a cow which had recently calved.® 
Milk-rice continued to be a favourite preparation. Honey was 


^ Dbdndh —Mbh. Karna. 44.11* 

'flwr nPTRf I 

^ Goc/to/isr (wheat)—Mbh. Van. 190.44. 

* ?r?TO2Tr^ «rF2TTf^ 5^mr«rT 1 


Mbh, Karna. 44.11. 
Mbh. Ann. 91.38. 


wPTfrr pR^TPTr ttptftt ^ 1 

Rama. Ut. 91.20. 

Sejia (cooked pulses) JJCiTmrPr ^ ^ I 

Rama, Bal. 5?.;?. 

C.f. Manu. Ill, 226. 

a ^ Rama. Ay. !?2.2o. 

cHTT ^j 

Cf. Mbh. Santi. 36.33. 

’Rama. Ay. 91.73; Mbh, Ami. 136.9. 

wdcfWt g;%^nTt qwwfvi 
^ 5T 1 

by the stSs f-^ cow whose®m"lfc ^as not allowed 
TO tr«f ^ snieiTfr 
*fR4<iit.ii: »ft: f!fbcRk,qf 
<nfW;r Nr^'feftT tfr: wiei 

ST* ^ ^ 


Manu. V. 6.9. 
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used to sweeten it and clarified butter to make it more tasteful.^ 
Curds^ and Rasdia, the fine sweet preparation from them, were 
very popular.^ Buttermilk and clarified butter were also in 
common use.^ Manu lays down that curds and its preparations 
could be eaten even if they had turned sour,^ 

Meat Diet 

The Ksatriyas generally took the meat of animals which 
they killed in hunting.® Rama and Bharata are said to have 


^ f^5zrqTq-?r?rpg;4f fem; i 

Rama. Bal. 16.15. 

Mbh. Asv. 65.4. 

qrPT^^^ frrf^r^ ^ i 

Mbh. Sabha. 4.2. 

C.f. Rama. Ay. 75.30, 91.7a, 91.69, Mbh. Anu. 136.49, Sand. 36.33. 

Rama. Bal. 53.3. 

Rama. Ay. 3,16. 

Mbh. Anu. 136.9. 

Rama. Ay. Mbh. Anu, 161,99, Asv. 35.39. 

•pr: q>’?T: =qT'T^ I 


?TqrTOr^ 


Rama. Ay. 91.73. 
Mbh. Asv. 89.40. 

Vaijayanti, 


qiqqlw qrq 5*^4 iPt 1 

* In the Rama. Ay. 91.73 the word KapUtha is used for butter milk. 
Sarpf 

Mbh, Asv. 85.39. 

Ajya —^Mbh. Sabha. 4.2. 

Rama. Ay, 3.16, Mbh. Anu. 136.4, Asv. 85.39. 

® qfq q qq q qfqqqqq 1 

Manu. V. 10. 

C.f. Manu. II. 59, III. 226. 

®^biqiqi % qtqG^> fqfroqfq 
^q^qrfqq qtq qqnr^ |cq%i 

Mbh, Anu. 116.15. 
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taken the meat of various kinds of deet in tlie forest.^ Meat 
cooked with rice was probably the favourite dish of Sita.^ ^ Birds 
and fish were also eaten.® The food of the Pandavas in the 
Kamyaka forest consisted of many kinds of deer.^ The Ksatri- 
yas were not always in a position to offer it to gods so even nn- 
sanctified meat was allowed to them.® Duryodhana also used 
to eat rice cooked with flesh.® Damayanti asked her maid¬ 
servant to bring meat prepared by her husband.'^ At the time 
of marriages many animals were killed and eaten.® 

As for Brahmanas we Icnow that many animals were killed 

Rama. Ay. i8. 37.40 

^ iT|r?T'frr5T irq^f 

Rama. Ay. 52.102. 

cqf sfTOTiRrr i 

Rama. Ay, 52.89* 

Rama. Aran. 73.12. 

Tnrw'Trfk ^ 

^FFqThT iTcmqxr^Tczrcrrffr^ i 

?r f^?T i Vo i 

Mbh. ^alya. 51.39-40. 

^ =Er ^^^rqff%qTfa^T?T \ 

^?T k^TTrwRT?r 1 

Mbh. Van. 50.7. 

®Mbh. Anu. 116.15, see p. 105, f. n. 6. 

“ 5Erp5TO^'% i 

Mbh. Sabha. 49.9. 

^ tr^TrlFT I 

Mbb. Van. 75,20. 

Mbh. Virat. 72,28. 
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at the Asvamedha sacrifice of Yudhisthira.^ In the palace of 
Rantideva, it is said, two thousand animals were killed every day 
and the meat was distributed probably to the Brahmanas.^ The 
Pandavas offered the meat of animals to Bralimanas.® On the 
occasion of a Sraddha Brahmanas were generally fed with meat 
diet*^ All this shows that a considerable section of this com¬ 
munity had no objection to taking nonvegetarian diet. People 
belonging to other castes, as well, used meat, for it is said to be 
the food of the rich. The shop of a meat vendor was crowded 
by a number of purchasers.^ But persons observing a vow gene¬ 
rally avoided meat diet.® 

Some other people, who were outside the Aryan influence, 


q'^f 5Tnxf ^qr: 1 

® i q'qt i 

3 Mbh. Van. 50.7. See p. 106, f. n, 4. 

* tX^ 5 1) 

1 

^xx%^ 5 w t \\^\ 

^rmPT'SEl' qrq-^ wri 

?Tm^^ fq^T^i^oi 

® vxx^mx qw qx# i 

^TTwfl) 
^ x ^ xxk ^ x ^ Tot I 

8 ?r TO ?T ’tq ’m I 

q^zT f?Rif i 


Mbh. Asv. 34,88, 


Mbh. Asv. 41.59. 


Mbh. Van. 208.9. 


Mbh. Ann. 88. 5-10. 


Mbh. Udyoga. 49.34. 


Mbh. Van. 207. lo-ii. 


zrfzrq^qTT 


Rama. Sundara 36.41, 
Rama. Ayo. 20.29. 
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wete vety fond of meat preparations. They indulged in un¬ 
restricted use of them. We read of so many non vegetarian dishes 
in the kitchen of Ravan.a while Hidimba relished human flesh.^ 
Besides meat roasted on spits, sometimes whole animals 
were roasted on live charcoals.^ Meat soup was very popular.^ 
Sometimes it was prepared with the addition of curds and salt.^ 
Meat cooked with rice was a favourite dish of some people.® 
Seasoned meat was also taken. Guha offered it to Bharata; but 
its daily use is not recommended.® 

The notion of clean and unclean meat was fully developed 
in this period.’ The three upper classes are allowed only clean 


1 TffiGrMr ^ TOir^ri* ^ i 
^qrfnjffV ^ U ?i 

^ ^ i n i 

Rama. Suadara. ii. 11-18. 
Mbh. Adi. 152.15. 

^ See p. 106, f. n. 3 Rama. Aran. 75.12, Rama. Ay. 52.88. 

® ^r|f%cST?r ^ I 


fraf?rfecrr?T I 

^Rama. Sund. 11.13, (see p. 108, f. n. 

® See p. 106, f, n. 2 and 6. 

® Jr^q; 1 

=q‘irq; I 

q^: ^ I 


Rama. Ay. 91.67. 
Rama. Ay. 91.71. 
Rama. Sundara. ii, 
Amara. Vaisya. 44. 


Rama. Ay. 84.17. 
Mbh. Ann. 61.98. 
Rama. Ay, 55.33. 
Rama. Ay. 91.2. 

Mbh. Ann. ni.14. 


14. 
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meat. The flesh of porcupine, hare and tortoise was considered 
clean Brahmanas are advised to avoid the flesh of many un¬ 
clean animals.^ Those who took beef or flesh of dogs were 
looked down upon in society,^ Even dealing in meat is consi¬ 
dered improper.^ Some Brahmanas completely avoided meat 
diet while others took only dedicated meat.® But to save life 
use of even unclean meat was permitted.® In some verses of the 
^ Mahabharata it is laid down that animals should be killed only 
for sacrifices.^ But later it is said that animals should not be 
killed even in sacrifices and only food grains should be offered 
instead.® Now the ideal was that all those who wish to lead a 

Rama. Kisk. 17.39. 

: I 

=^EqfT^ ’31 tr I 


Mbh. Santi. 36. 21-24. 

3 Beef—Mbh. Kama. 44.11 See p. 104, f. n. i. 

PmciT irrr: ^ Prf’m-; i 

Rama. Bal. 59,19. 

Rama. Ay. 75.38. 

^ King Btahmadatta was cursed by a Brahmam for serving him food 
mixed with meat dishes. 


7 Mbh. Anu. in.14 see p. 108, f. n. 7. 

^qrrfJT ^«r 1 


Rama, Uttara. 59. 
Mbh. Anu. 115.44. 

Mb. Santi. 141.57. 
Mbh. Santi. 14^.57* 
Mbh. Santi. 141.79. 

Mbh. Santi, 337.5* 
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vittuous life should avoid meat dietd 

In the Manusmrti we £xid three views about the use of meat. 
In some of its pottions we find a conditional permission for the 
use of meat. It’ could be consumed when the animal was killed 
for Brahman.as.2 Animal food was to be used also in madhu- 
parka, sacrifices, Sraddhas and worshipping gods» In the 
Sraddhas specially the use of meat seems to have been common 
for we are given various periods upto which the fore-fathers ^ 
remain satisfied' with fish and the fiesh of goats, gazelles, kids, 
spotted deer, black antelope, rnru deer, boars, buffaloes, hares, 
tortoises, vdrdJmnasa, liiinoceros and birds.^ But, as in the 
A^okan edicts, there is a list of animals and birds whose flesh was 

Mbh. Santi. 337.8. 
i 

Manu. V. 27. 

viwr Rqi 

'mt 

q^fl^rr %^:i 

Mami. V. 22, 23, 28, 31, 41-42 

l.Tfwr 51 

?^rf #7riq-^R ^cti 
iTaTTTO‘Rt 5 FnTf^^ qrrq^ # I 

Tii%^T ^rt^R^e.! 

5 ir#T 'mrr qr^r^^r =^i 

irt^Tf ^/cg*grfei-q7fqc{TtR\3^| 

^ r\ 3 ^ i 

Manu. III. 268-272. 
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to be avoided.^ Students were generally not allowed meat diet.^ 
Then there are portions of the Manusmrti in which meat eating 
is completely prohibited as it involved killing of animals.^ Meat 
is called the diet of Ral^sasas.^ The third view in the Manusmrti 
strikes a compromise between the two extremes for we are told 
that meat eating is a natural craving of men but its avoidance 
brings great merit.® According to Buhler the rules againk the 
use of meat diet arc a later interpolation but it would be perhaps 
more proper to say that these new rules came in imperceptibly 
with the change in the outlook of the people as a result of 
the teachings of the Buddha, Mahavira and perhaps also 
Asoka. 


qcqR =q?r%:ir^l 

^ cpqt^rq I 

qc^qrq: pwq fqq^^ \v<^ 

qTs|qTrr|qrq?r1- fqqqqr 

qiFjftqTq 

qqrfqq qt^rt ^ OTr^qqr i 

^^■qrq i ? ^ i 

Mann. V. ii-i8. 

^ qsrqrTi- q q>s^jflqT?qqqref qrq^q i 

Mann. XL 158. 

^ qri^cqr qrfw f|qr qqfqq 

q q qrfqqq: ^Fq^q^qrq qfq fqqqqq i 

Mann. V. 48. 

JTraTfq n !T ’3’tr'T i 

Mann. V. 53. 

^q^ qfq ^rrqqq 

qqqmmqmsqq ifq:i 

*' Mann. V. 95. 

® q qRT wq qtqt q q^ q q q*^# i 

^qrqt fqqfq^ q^rqiqr i ^ ^ ^ 
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Honey and Sweets 

Honey continued to be used especially with patched tice.^ 
But its daily use is interdicted.^ Sugarcane was used in making 
gu^a which was used in the preparation of many sweets,^ An¬ 
other producf of sugarcane juice in common use was. sugar both 
clarified and raw,^ Common sweets were apnpa, pdjasa (milk- 
rice), samydva^ krsara^ 7?mdhuldjdh and ?mdakas (sweet balls).® 
Some good quality sweets are called Khdndava and Uccdvcicahhaksya 
in the epics.® 




Rama. Bal. 53.2. 
Mbh. Anu. 136.5. 


See p. 103 y f. n. I. 

Mbh. Anu. 161.99. 

3 /^;//—Rama. Bal. 53,2, Ay, 91.56. Mbh. Anu. 136.8. 

^'tsirrrfTT 




Rama. Bal. 53. 4. 


Rama. Uttara. 92.12. 

^ Sarkara 

^ 1 

Rama. Ay. 91-73. 

® Apilpa —See p. 103^ f. n. 2. 

PSjasa —See p. 103, f. n. i. 

Samjava —See p. 103, f. n. 2, 

Kfsara —See p. 103, f. n. i. 

Madhuldjah — Ihid. 

Modaka — 






Rama. Yuddha. 131.38. 


Mbh, Anu. 53.18. 

Rama. Bal. 10. 19-20. 

Modakas were generally prepared with rice or wheat flour fried in 
clarified butter mixed with sugar, some aromatic spices and thin slices of the 
kernel of cocoanut. 


62.9. 


«Khapdava 


fl*RT ^ 1 

UccaVacabhaksya —Rama Bal, 53,2, Ay, 


Rama. Bal. 53.4. 

Mbh. Anu. 53.18. 

Mbh. Asv. 41.89, 
61,14, Kisk. 33.7, 37.7, 


Sundara. 
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Spices and Condiments 

It appears that besides ordinary salt, sauvarcala^ vtda and black 
salt were in common use, but the use of vida and black salt is 
interdicted in a Sraddha.^ ’ It is laid down that a Brahmana 
should not deal in salt^ and people should avoid eating salt 
in the palms of their hands or at night.® Other articles used 
for seasoning food were pepper, ctfmin, asafoetida, aloes, nutmeg 
and probably also corriander, mustard and ginger.^ They were 
also used in preparing a stuffing {vesavdra),^ It appears that two 
condiments, Supa^ and Ntsthdna^ which were prepared with fruit 
juices, were very much liked in Ayodhya.® 

Oilseeds and Oils 

Sesamum continued to be used as an offering to the fore- 


Sauvarcala —Rama. Sundara. 11.13. 

C.f. Mbh. Anu, 91.39. 

f?fcTr?T 


Mbh. Anu. 91.41. 


3 fT Troft of f^gT?T ^ TTPt'J I 

^Pepper (fmrica) 


Mbh. Santi. 78.4-5. 
Mbh. Anu. 161,99. 


SoqtftrT ^ i 

Rama. Aranya, 35.22-23. 

Cumin —Mbh. Anu. 91. 39-41. 

Asafoetida 

f|Tr 55^01 qrarro# a'^rr i 

Mbh. Anu. 91.38, 

Aloes ^ ^pqqi^rffr 

^ ^sriwrffr ^ 


Rama. Aranya. 25,22. 

l?umnaga (nagakesara in Hindi) Rama. Uttara 42.33, 

Nutmeg (Jatf) Rama. Aranya. 25.22. 




Mbh, Anu. 53.17. 
Rama, Ay, 91.67. 


8 


Rama. Ay, 61,5. 
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fathets^ and for extracting oil, which was used for frying food 
articles by poor people.^ Oilcake was used as an article of food 
by the ascetics.^ 

Fruits and Vegetables 

From the epics we know that the hermits generally lived 
on fruits, roots and tubers.^ The fruits in common use in the 
forests were jujube, kdsmarya^ inguda idTermlmlta catappd), hhalld- 
taka (marking nut), plaksa^ asvattha and piluP In the cities such 
as Ayodhya, Ulva^ kapitthay bread fruit, citrus fruit, emblic my.- 


^ Mbh. Vana. 190.44. 

fcr^rurt qfTR fgr^r: i 

t 

Mbh, Anu. 66.7. 

C.f. Mbh. Anu. 88.3, 68.18, 136.8, Santi. 345.16. 

2 Mbh. Udyoga. 49.34. 


^'^'1 

c.f. Mbh. Vana. 178,8, 

Katmfya 

Mbh. Anu. 53.19, Salya. 37. 61-62. 
Itiguda —^Mbh. Salya 37. 61-62. 
Vibhitaka — Ibid, 

Plak^a —^Mbh. Salya. 37. 61-62. 
AJvattha — Ibid, 

Pilti—Ibid. 

Sfhgataka — 


Mbh. Santi. 215.22. 
Rama. Ay. 20.29. 
Rama. Kisk. 17.25. 
Mbh, Asrama. 26.38. 

Mbh. Anu, 53.19. 

Mbh. Salya. 37.61-62. 

Rama. Ay. 94, 8-9. 


Mbh. Anu. 91.41. 
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lobalan, plantain, rose apple, pomegranates and mangoes were 
used.i As stated before some of these fruits were used in pre¬ 
paring condiments.^ Stalks and roots of lotus^ were used 
as vegetables with other vegetables such as long bottle gourd 
an.d koviddra.^ From the Mahabharata it appears that garlic, 
onions and mushrooms were not eaten by respectable persons.® 
It lays down that a man desirous of glory should not eat the 
fruits of a fig pippda^ vat a and udrmbara trees and the leaves 


Bilva —Rama. Ay. 91.30, 94.8, Mbh. Vana. 117.23, Salya.*37.63, Vana, 

117.23. 

Kapittha —Rama. • Ay, 91,30. 

Bamsa (bread fruit)—^Rama. Ay. 91.30. 

Bijapfiraka (citrus fruit)—Rama. Aranya 15. 

A.mcilaka (embiic myroblan) Rama. Ay. 91.30. 

NariMe/a —Rama. Aranya. 35. 

Kadah —Plantain. 

Mbh. Salya. 37.64. 

Rama. Kisk. 13, Mbh. Salya, 36.64, Rama. Aranya 1,2, 

Jambu~~{tosQ apple) 

tor#: q-ff#: m: I 

Rama, Ay. 94.8. 

Rama. Ut. 42.j. 

Cf. Mbh. Anu. 91.41. 

/.---*«)~Rama. Ut. 42.5. 

P’^. '■ . . 2-5, Ram. Ay. 98.8. 

Mango (Cr1fa) 

Rama. Bal. V. 17. 

qrftrr^rr^ qr^r^rr ^ 

Rama. Ay. 91,30* 

Amrdtaka 1 


Bhavya —^Rama. Ay. 94. 8. 

2 Seep. 113, f. n. 6. 

* #1# tor^ # 


Mbh. Salya, 37.63. 


Mbh. Anu. 94. 7-8. 

^ See p. 116, f. n. 2. 

® Balandu (onions)—^Mbh. Anu. 91.38. 

Latufia (garlic)—Mbh. Anu. 91.38, Kama. 44.17. 

Gfnjam (red garlic)—^Mbh. Anu, 91.39. 
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of hemp,^ The use of long bottle gourd, Ka/aJdka, Sksmdtaka^ 
sudarhna, leaves of bamboo or kanra is interdicted in a Srdddha.^ 

Intoxicating Drinks 

From the Ramayana we learn that drinking was common in 
Ayodhya. After the departure of Rama, the city has been com¬ 
pared to a tavern deserted by drunkards.® The same inference 
can be deduced from the remark of Bharata on the absence of 
aroma of ydrurn after the death of Da^aratha.^ Sztd herself 
enjoyed Maireyaka variety of wine® and promised to worship 
the river goddess with a thousaxid pitchers of wine.® The non- 
Aryan tribes of the Raksasas*^ and the Vanaras were, no doubt, 
addicted to drinking. The conditions described in the Maha- 
bharata are worse.® Krsna is said to have enjoyed drinking freely 
with Arjuna.® We are told that the Yadavas were killed in a 


1 

Mbh. Anil. 161.97. 

^ Kusmapda (pumpkin gourd) Mbh. Anu. 91.39. 

KakJaka —Mbh. Anu. 88,10. 

Slesmataka —Rama. Bal, 14, Mbh, Van. 134. a8. 

ITKuf R| 

Mbh. 91.39. 

ffr^ ^sq- ^ I 

Mbh. Anu. 91.42. 

C.f. Mbh. Anu. 91.41. See p. 114, f. n. 5. 

Rama. Ay. 114.14. 


7 Rama, Sundara, ii. 22-23. 

® Rama. Kiskindha, 30.79, 33.39, 33,7. 


Rama. Ay. 114.20. 
Rama, Ut. 42.18. 


Rama. Ay. 52. 89. 
Rama. Ay. 50.20. 


Mbh, Udyoga. 59,5. 
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drinkijxg brawl The Asvatnedha sacrifice of Yudhisthira has 
been compared to a sea of liquor.^ Virtuous ladies, like Sudesna 
drank wine.® Some of them drank so hard that they could not 
walk straight.^ 

But even the Ksatriyas, who were so much addicted to 
drinking, regarded it as an evil. Dasaratha tells Kaikeyi that if 
he banished Rama people would look down upon him as they 
look down upon a Brahmana who was addicted to drinking.® 
Bharata also, considers it a sin.® Even dealing in liquor is con¬ 
sidered improper for Brahmanas.'’’ Drinking is frequently con¬ 
demned® and those who were accustomed to drinking liquor 4^ 
prepared from molasses were looked down upon in society.® 

1 

m: ^FR 5 iTf?rf^: i 

Mbh. Maus. 16.29. 

Mbh. Asv. 89.39, 

fq^qr^ar m 

Mbh. Virat. 15.10. 

Mbh, Adi. 222.21. 

® fqqTfTGq-fg’ ^SEqr^ qr^uf q'^TT I 

Rama. Ay. 

® TO qr^TWt ^^*5 .q-FTHTf?Tqt I 

Rama. Ay. 75.41* 

%?rfTO: q^q" 1 

faq f iqrti r fr 

Mbh. Santi, 78. 4-5. 

® TO^mqrfq ^ 1 

qTWFcTfTTf^qTTOT I 

Mbh. Sand. 165.10. 

Jft JTTOII RtlTcfTT qr^fcT ft:: I 

’tqr q- ^T^Rr‘qwt% q%: =5ri 

Mbh. Adi. 76. 67. 

C.f. Mbh. Asv. 51.18, Santi. 165.10, 34.20. 

® Mbh. Kama. 44.11 See (7) above. 

tTOTOrqt qTcrrr ^ 

qWt h'it ^ qrs^ ^ fttqr ^ \ 

q^qvT 1 


Manu, XI, 94-'95f 
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Tlie Ramayana mentions two vatieties of Surd otdinaty and 
the fermented oned Kfldla^ was also used in this period, but 
Malrejia seems to be the most popular drink. It was the favourite 
drink of Sita and was served to guests at a wedding,® and by sage 
Bharadvaja to the party of Bharata. Vanm was prepared from 
the juice of plam fruits and dates and was a common drink in 
Ayodhya, as Bharata was suiprised to find the city without its 
aroma after the departure of Rama to the forest.^ It was a very 
strong drink as it brought about unconsciousness as soon as it 
was drunk.® Asava was another intoxicating drink in which 
the main ingredients were 'Kapittha (Feronia elephantum), five 
hundred palas of phdnita and one prastha of honey.® Four 
varieties of are mentioned—one prepared from flowers, the 

second from fruits, the third from honey and the fourth from 
sugar. An asava in which sura was used in place of water was 


Sura —^Rama. Ay. 52. 89, 55.20, 91.21., Mbh. Mans. 16.29, Asv. 89.39, 
31.18, Adi. 76.67, Santi. 78-4, 165.34, Virat. 15.7. 

Kfta surd (fermented sura) —Rama. Sundara 11-12. 
ftsiTT: 51WT 

Rama. Sundara. 11.22-23. 

Cream of surd is called Maclird, (Mbh. Sajiti. 24.20). 

Mbh. Van. 237.17, 

f^?T 5Tr I 

Mbh. Asrama, I. 21. 

C.f. Rama. Ut. 42.18, Ay. 91.70, Mbh. Asv. 89.39, Virat. 72.28. 

Rama. Bal, 33.2, 

AM i 

_ Rama. Ay. 91.13. 

Vaijayanti. 

\Rama Ay. 114.20 See p. 116, f,n, 4. 

Rama. Yuddha. 34.8. 

® See Ch. IV. Sec. i, p. 96, f. n. i. 

7 -0...prepared from Madhuka flowers—Rama. Sund. 

‘ ‘ hit Mddhavt. ' 

Mr m i 

„ ^ ^ Mbh. Virat. 16.3. 

See p. 118, f. n. i. 

was generally prepared from dates—Rama. Sund. 11.23. 
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called Surdsava}- The main ingfedients of Prasamd^ variety are 
twelve adhakas of flour, five prasthas of ferment with "some spices 
and bark and fruit of Putraka. Divjd was prepared from the bark 
of Kadamha trees Sidhn^ which was the daily drink of, the non- 
Aryans, was distilled from the juice of sugarcane and dhakkl 
flowers.^ Another strong drink was prepared with Mddhuka 
flowers.® 

Other Beverages 

In the Mahabharata water is considered to be the best of 
beverages.® Drinking water was brought from some natural 
sources such as water-falls, springs or rivers."^ It was also 
brought from some artificial sources such as wells, reservoirs 
and tanks.® Water, which had the fragrance of lotus, of 
rivers and which was clear, cool, health giving, and shining like 
silver, was considered good for drinking.® It is laid down that 


Madhvasava —It was prepared from honey. Ram. Sund. 11.23, Mbh. 
Udyoga. 59.5. 

Sarkarasava —^It was prepared from red sugar. Rama. Sund, 11.23. 
'^Surdsava —Mbh. Maus. 16.29 See p. 117, f. n. i. 

^ See p. 118, f. n. i. 

Rama. Sundara. ii.22-23, See Ch. IV. Sec. i, p. 95, f. n. 7. 

Kaut. 11 . 25.18. 

® Rama. Sundara. 11.23. 

=5ri 

Rama. Sundara. 11.26. 

Rama. Sundara. 11.32. 

Gaudydsava (prepared from guda) is mentioned in the Mbh. Kama. 44.11. 
® See p. 118, f. n. 7. 

® TO^rr: i 

Mbh. Asv, 44.10. 

Rama. Ay. 94.13. 

^fci^mf'CHruad'rTr i 

Rama. Ay. 80.12. 

qrffhf TGf SiR 

Mbh. Anu. 100,3. 

9 ^ 1 

5r«r ^^Tftrr: cfprf¥^Rf i 

Rama. Aranya. 73.17-18, 
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one desirous of lustre should not drink water at night.^ Be¬ 
sides water many other beverages were prepared at the time of 
feasts. Some of them were prepared from foodgrains or flour.^ 
Some times fruit juices were used as syrups.^ A preparation of 
juices from fruits such as pomegranates and raisins was called 
rdga, if it was liquid in form, and sadava^ if the juices were re¬ 
duced to a thick consistency.^ 

The Art of Cooking and Utensils 

From the epics we learn that food was cooked In kitchens, 
by efficient cooks expert in cooking different dishes and was 
served by waiters, who were well dressed.^ The preparation 
of Saskull, rasdld, rdga and sddava shows a high stage of develop- 


^ TO rf i 

qT?r^rf?r ^ i 

5TRTfTOvrT^rT^ i 

^ ter# gq-T 1 

® ^ C'TTuS'TOi- 

* Tmwt: I 

q-^rWo^qrniTwr fwr toi 
T?r: i 

Govindataja quotes Tradipa* on Rama. 


Mbh. Anu. 161.128. 
Rama. Bai. 53.2. 

Mbh. Anu. 53,17. 
Rama. Ay. 91.78. 
Rama, Ay. 54.18. 
Mbh. Anu. 136,9. 
Rama. Bal. 53.4. 
Rama. Ay. 91.67, 
Rama. Sundata. 11.18. 
Mbh. Asv. 41,89. 

Sundata. ii,i8. 


Mbh. Mans, 2. 


^THTfro: 

’OTIff 3 ^ TO I 




Mbh, Asf. 19.1. 


C.f. Rama. Ay. 12,95, Ut, 92.6. 


Rama. Bal. 14.18. 
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mejat in the art of cooking,^ Laksmaga used to cook food for 
Rama and Sita in the forest.^ Royal princes like Bbma and 
Na/a had attained great skill in the att of cooking. Nala could 
prepare fine dishes in no time.^ Meat was also dressed in 
various ways.^ 

The rich generally used utensils of gold, silver, or precious 
stones while the middle class used utensils of other metals and 
the poor used utensils of clay or leaves.^ The common utensils 
were water jars, dishes, pans, pitchers, drinking cups, cooking 
pots and boilers. ® Manu prescribes that utensils of stone should 


^ ^askuli—Sc& p. 103, f. n. i. 

Rasa/a —See p. 105, f. n. 3. 

Raga —See p. 120, f. n. 4. 

Sadava — Ibid, 

2 Rama. Atanya. 73. 12-14. 

® Mbh. Virata. 10. 17. 

Mbh. Vana. 75. 395.396. 

^ See p. 108, f. n. 2—6, 

1 

Rama. Ay. 91.72. 

^r2T?i; qrr^l- qrcTTtTf^ i 

Mbh. 85.30. 

^Bkrngdra (water jar)—Mbh. Asv. 65.15. 

Ghata (water jar)—^Mbh. Asv. 85.30. 

Kumbha (a pitcher)—Rama. Ay. 91.72. 

RauhJ (iron pans)—^Rama. Ay. 91.69. 

Pdtrl {2L dish)—^Rama. Ay. 91.71., Mbh. 85.30. 

Katahd (a frying pan)—^Mbh. Asv. 65.15. 

Pithara (a boiler)—Rama. Ay. 91.71. 

Vardhamdnaka —a kind of dish. 

See p. 121, f. n. 5. Mbh. Asv. 85.30. 

C.f. Mbh. Asv. 65.15. 

KarambhJ (a vessel for storing liquids) 

See p. I2I, f, n. 5. Rama, Ay. 91,72. 

Karaka (a water pot). 
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be cleaned with ashes, of gold and silver only with water, of 
other metals with alkaline substances. Wooden implements were 
cleaned with warm water and earthenware with another burn- 
ingh 

Rules of Diet and Etiquette 
Great importance was attached to the fulfilment of the duty 
of hospitality in the epics.^ A Brahmana, who maintained him¬ 
self on the gleanings of corn, starves himself to death to feed a 
guest.^ In the Ramayana even the hermits extend hospitality 
to Rama and Bharata wherever they went.^ Manu goes to the 
extent of saying that if a Brahmana stays unhonoured in one’s 
house he takes away all his merit, however, self sacrificing he 
may have been.^ According to him one who cooks for himself 


era: qi^: TT^ft^r: i i 

Mbh. Asv. 65. 14-15. 
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is a sinner.^ 

Besides feeding guests a housclioldet was expected to make 
some offerings to gods and Brahmanas before he took his meals. 
Rama and Sita both observed this rule in the forest.^ He was 
enjoined to feed children, old men, servants, newly matried girls, 
maidens, sick persons and pregnant women before he took his 
meals.^ He should also set apart some food for dogs, outcasts, 
C^adalas, persons afflicted with infectious diseases, birds and 
insects.^ Ancient Indians always w^ashed their hands, feet and 
mouth before they took their meals. They also sipped water 
before and after taking their meals.® It was considered impro- 


^ m ^ it: 

1 

Manu. in. :i8. 


' " Mbh. Van. 58.8. 

C.f. Rama. Ay, 59.36-37, Aranya. 56.23. 

Manu. III. 117. 
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pet to consume the leavings of any petson especially liquid foods 
such as water, milk rice, groats, curds, clarified butter and honey.^ 
It is laid down that a man should not eat the leavings of 
women and Sudras, as also what is eaten by a cat, a crow, a mouse, 
a dog, an ichneumon or food into which a hair or an insect 
has fallen.^ The Mahabharata gives a long list of those persons 
whose food should be avoided. The list includes a back-biter, 
a dealer in soma, an acrobat, one who is ungrateful, a potter, a 
fisherman, an actor, a goldsmith, a musician, a dealer in arms, 
a hunter, a dealer in liquors, a washerman, a cruel person, a barber, 
a physician, a woman who has a second husband, a prostitute and 
a harlot.® Manu also lays down that a student, who has com¬ 
pleted his Vedic studies, should never eat food given by in- 


^ qr#! 
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Mbh. Anu. 161.104. 
Manu, 11.56. 

*Maau. XL 152, XL 160. 
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toxicated, angry, or sick men nor what has been touched inten¬ 
tionally with the foot. He should also avoid food which is 
given without due respect or that which contains unsanctified 
meat, or the food of an enemy, or that given by the lord of a town 
or that on which anybody has sneezed. But roots and fruits 
could be accepted from persons of any caste.^ Food kept over¬ 
night or which has turned sour was to be avoided but any pre¬ 
parations of clarified butter and the remnants of sacrificial offering 
cou^d be taken even if they were kept overnight.^ 

Food was always eaten with respect and in a happy mood. 
It was believed that food taken in a happy mood made a man 
strong. It was laid down that a man should on.no account drop 
a tear, become angry, or utter an untruth, nor should he revile 
food served to him.® 

People generally took breakfast in the morning, lunch in 
the afternoon and dinner at sunset.^ It was considered impro¬ 
per to take any food between the two principal meals.® Manu 
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^Manu. V. 9, 10, 24, 25. 
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lays down that one should not take food when walking nof should 
he take very early in the morning nor very late in the evening.^ 
One should avoid over eating because it destroys health and bars 


heaven.^ 

A student was advised to subsist on alms and to abstain 
from honey, meat, flavours and all fermented acids.® The ascetics 
generally lived on broken pieces of rice, Kf/Iff/dsa, oil cake, leaves, 
barley gruel, groats, roots and fruits or gleanings of corn. The 
fruit which the foresters used were those which fell from the tree 
without being plucked.^ They were expected to be moderate 
in food and to eat only as much as is necessary to maintain life.^ 

The general rules of etiquette were that a person should 
have at least two garments when taking his meals.® and should 


Rama. Sundara, 22.9. 

' Manu. IV. 55. 
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Manu. IV. 62. 
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not have his head dress and shoes ond He should face the 
east for it was believed that the practice tends to long life.^ 
He should eat in privacy and silently without making any sound 
while eating. He should take his meals in a sitting posture and 
not while walking.^ He should not take food, placing it in 
his lap, nor should he be too eager to eat.^ In a party the 
etiquette demanded that the same dishes should be served to all.® 
It was considered improper to cat sweet dishes without sharing 
them with others.® Women generally took their meals after 
their husbands had done so.*^ Eating from the same dish with 
others was considered bad.® 


Mann. III. 238. 


2 Mbh. Anu. 104.57, Manu. II. 52-53. 
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We come across almost the same taboos as in the Sutras. 
Onions, garlic, and all plants growing on an impure piece of land 
such as mushrooms, 'hhustrm^ Sigru and Sksmdtaka were avoid¬ 
ed.^ It is laid down in the Mahabhtota that one desirous of 
prosperity should avoid the fruits of Fippala^ Vata and Udumhara 
and the leaves of hemp.^ Preparations of sesamum were avoid¬ 
ed after sunset.^ 

Feasts were generally given at the time of sacrifices. At 
such sacrifices Brahmanas who sold meat were not invited,^ 
Generally three noble Brahmanas were issued an invitation to a 
feast for the manes,^ one day before or on the actual day of the 
feast. All kinds of dainty dishes were served by waiters who 
were well dressed with ornaments.® In the forest Rama per- 
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formed these rites by offering fruits such as inguda^ jujube and 
hilva^ but generally the food served to the Brahmanas consisted of 
such stuffs as were eaten by hermits in the forest; milk, soma juice 
and meat which is not prepared with spices d It was generally 
served hot and prepared with clarified butter.^ The Saiva 
festival Sanaaja is also mentioned in the Mahabharata. On such 
occasions feasts accompanied by drinking were common.® Some 
idea of the feasts in these days can be had from the description of 
tire feasts which Vasisfha and Mdradvaja gave in honour of the 
visit of Vihdmltra and Bharat a respectively.^ 

The food of the rich generally consisted of meat preparations, 
of the middle class people of dairy products, and of the poor of 
food preparations cooked in oil.® People used to take with 
them some food when proceeding on a journey.® From the 
Sarasvata Upakhyana in the Salyaparva of die Mahabharata we 
know that the Sarasvata Brahmanas had no objection to taking 
meat diet.*^ The custom of betel chewing- after meals is men¬ 
tioned no where in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata probably 


Mbh. Mausala. 2. 

Manu. HI. 226. 
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because it had not yet become a part of the Atyan etiquette. 

The inhabitants of the Vahlika tegion did not observe all 
the rules about the purity of food. Their food habits have been 
condemned in the Karn.a Parva of the Mahabharata. Their meal 
consisted of groats, fish, beef and liquor prepared from treacle. 
Other food articles which they used were parched barley, garlic, 
onions, cakes, meat of pigs, cocks, asses, camels and rams, and 
churned curds. They also took the milk of sheep, camels and 
asses and could take their meals with persons of all castes. They 
used wooden vessels and earthenware for taking food. Their 
women were addicted to drinking.^ 

We have already referred to the non-Aryan people the 
Vdnaras who subsisted on the roots, fruits and tubers of the forest 
and the ^aksasas whose meal mostly consisted of meat prepara¬ 
tions and strong liquors. In the R^ayana the description of 
Ravana’s kitchen and in the Mahabharata the account of Hidimba 
shows that these people were not affected by the civilizing influence 
of the Aryans.^ 

To sum up in the epics and the Manusmrti we have a society 
divided into three broad strata; the rich, the middle classes and 
the poor. The rich enjoyed many meat preparations and dainties. 
The food of the middle classes generally consisted of milk and 


Mbh. Kama. 
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Punjab even to this day. ^ ^ 
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articles cooked in clarified butter while the poor were satisfied 
with food articles cooked in oil. The jungle tribes such as the 
Vanaras and the Kdksasas lived mainly on roots and fruit and 
meat preparations respectively. With the passage of time a 
feeling of revulsion against meat diet was growing in the Aryan- 
society and it was considered meritorious to live on vegetarian 
dishes alone. But in the Punjab some people relished even beef. 
Drinking was common in the Punjab and in the Southern India 
where Aryan influence had not yet fully penetrated. The list 
of those persons whose food should be avoided has been com 
siderably increased probably to maintain the purity of race. ■ The 
art of cooking was further developed on account of the keen in¬ 
terest taken by royal princes and grand feasts were commoner 
on such occasions as marriages and sacrifices. 


CHAPTER V 

FOOD AMD DRINKS 


(75 A.D, To 300 A.D.) 

Fot the period 75 A.D. to 300 A.D. oui principal sources 
p£ information are the medical treatises of Caraka and Susruta. 
We may supplement their information by that provided by the 
two other medical works composed during our period, the Sam- 
hitas of Bhela and Ka^yapa. For the views of the society about 
interdining and other rules of diet we have utilised the Visnu 
Dharma Sutra and the Yajhavalkya Smrti which were according 
to Dr, Kane, composed not later than 300 A.D. 

According to the authors of the medical works it is food 
alone which sustains life. If proper food is taken it brings vita¬ 
lity, refreshes all the limbs, strengthens the sources of life, deve¬ 
lops the faculties of memory and intelligence, increases the physical 
strength and makes the complexion clear. If proper diet is not 
taken the result is unhappiness.^ Human body is made of five 
elements and food articles are also composed of five elements. 
If, the food articles are properly digested, they nourish the res¬ 
pective elements in the body^ and the three primary humours 
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wind, gall and mucus ate not distutbed. If it is not pfopetly 
digested it deranges one ot mote of these humours and diseases 
ate caused.^ They have, therefore, paid special attention to the 
topic of food and drinks and devoted special chapters to discuss 
the subject. 

Food articles have been divided into four categories, beve¬ 
rages, food which does not require chewing, that which requires 
chewing and that which is taken by licking.^ All the food articles 
consist of six flavours sweet, acid, salt, pungent, astringent and 
bitter. All these flavours increase one or more of the three 
primary humours of the human body. A proper balance of 
these flavours keeps man free from all diseases and enables him 
to lead a happy and healthy life.^ 

Cereals and Pulses 

Food grains have been divided into two kinds, those with 
awns and those having legumes.^ Of the first kind the most 
important was rice with its three main varieties —Vnhi ripening 
in autumn, SM ripening in winter and Sastika ripening in sixty 
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Susrata. Su. I. 25. 
Caraka. Su. 25.56. 

" Bhela. XXVIII. p. 47. 
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days in sunimer.^ The VnU variety was considered inferior to 
the other two varieties,^ The most popular varieties of Sdli rice 
were— raktaldli, mahdsdli^ and kalama^ and of VrM rice the black 
variety called Krsnavnhi,^ SasHka rice was considered very 
nourishing and its daily use is recommended.^ Some inferior 
cereals such as Koradusaka^ Sjdmdka, Nivdra^ Varaka and Pri- 
yamgu were used by poor people and ascetics.® Two varieties of 


^ tw ^rror: i 

Caktapani on Caraka. Su. 27, 
TFT 

Cataka. Su. 5.10. 

3 Caiaka mentions j&fteen good vaiieties of $ali rice— KaktaW^ Maha- 
idliy Kalamai^akunahfta^ Tiirnaka Dirgha^Hka, Gaura^ Vanduka, l^dngula, Sugan- 
dbikay Lobavala^ Sdrtva^ 'Pramodaka, Patanga and Tapantja, 

(Caraka. Su. 27. 7-8). 

The five inferior varieties of Sali rice are Yavaka, Hdjana, Pdmsu, 
Vdpja and Naifadbaka. 

(Caraka. Su. 27, ii), 

C.f. Susruta. 46.4, Bhela. XXVIII. p. 48. 
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Susruta, Su. 46.6. 
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® Besides the two varieties of ^astika rice one white and the other black 
white, Caraka mentions Varaka, Uddd/aka, Ctna, Sarada, XJjpala, Dardura, 
Gandbala and KuruvindaXn this category, 

(Caraka. Su. 27. 13-14). 
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wheat Madhulikd ajid Nandmukht have been mentioned by Susruta 
in the list of infetiot foodgrains, which shows that wheat had 
not till then reached its present prominent position.^ Barley 
continued to be the staple food grain besides rice.^ Many pulses 
were in use but the most popular were Mudga, Adhakl and 
Js/lasura? The medical works regard Mdsa as the worst pulse 
because it was difficult to digest.^ Kulattha is prescribed for a 
feeding mother with a view to increase her milk.^ 

Rice was washed and cooked in water or milk with fats, 
meat, fruits, tubers or pulses.® Gruels were named according 
to the proportion of water they contained. They were either 
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Susruta. Su. 46.21. 

2 Cataka, Su. 27.19, Susruta. Su. 46, Bhela. p. 44. 
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dola and Atmaguptd. 

(Caraka. Su, 27. 22-23). 
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dmtik ot licked.^ One of the tasty soups was ptepated with 
patched rice, long pepper, dry - ginget and the juice of pome- 
gtanates.2 

All the old ptepatations of cereals such as groats, parched 
barley and rice, ’Kulmdsa^ Saskult, Vrthuka, Krsara and Apupa 
were in use.® Groats were also eaten in the form of a 

Susruta. Su. 46.345. 

If the quantity of water mixed for cooking was four times that of food 
grains it was called Vikpif if five times, it was called Affna, if six times, Yavagii 
and if fourteen times Manda. 

Dalhana on Susruta. Su. 46. 
fer ^ ^ ^ =^>im ’ 

Kas. Sam. Su. 53. 

^Saktu (parched barley meal).—Caraka Su. 27.263. Groats mixed with 
clarified butter or cold water neither too thick nor too thin in consistency 
were called Mantha. They were also mixed with sour gruel, treacle, sugar, 
juice of sugarcane and grapes (Susruta. Su. 46. 385). Caraka Su, 27.262 also 
mentions groats of parched paddy. 

JTT^rssr I 

Cakrapapi on Caraka Su. 6.28. 

T>hdna^ (parched barley, Caraka. Su, 27.264). 

Sprouted barley was also parched (yiru 4 ba dhdndh), 
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Caraka. Su. 27.267. 

Porridge of parched barley was also used. {Vatyd). 
sqr^i; qqryft i 

Caraka. Su. 27.265. 

IBhfspa tapdula —Parched rice was also used in preparing a porridge, 

Caraka. Su. 27.257. 

iC/z/wJ/tf—Barley flour slightly boiled in warm water, and made into 

cakes. 

, . . Cakrapani on Caraka Su. 27.260. 

Saskjilt Delicious cakes prepared with fine rice or gram meal mixed 
with sesamum and fried in oil. 

^ ^ Cakrapanii on Caraka Su. 27.265. 

C.f. Susruta. Su. 46,400. 

Dalhana on Susruta Su,. 46,400. 
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paste.^ A new ptepaiation of rice or wheat called Visjanda is 
mentioned in the Su^ruta.^ A cake of barley flour with a broad 
bottom and a pointed top with some marks in the middle was 
called Svastika? Many sweet preparations were made from 
powdered wheat flour in this period.^ 

Pulses such as Mudga, Masura^ gram and pea wei:e parched 
and eaten,® besides being made into soups.® Beans of mudga 
Vrihuka 


DaJliafla, 

C.f. Kas-Sam. p. 305, Susruta. Su. 46.415. 

Supa 

^ ^ I 

Susfuta. Su. 46.310. 

Kfsara —a porridge prepared with sesamum rice and masa pulse 
(Susruta. Su. 46,346). 

Yaj. I. 173. 

'Palalaudana —^Rice cooked with ground sesamum. 

Yaj. 1 . 287. 

ApUpa —Cakes of barley or rice meal—Caraka. Su. 27,265. 

Susruta. Su. 46.412. 

^ Visyanda —^It was either a preparation of rice grains fried in ghee, or 
wheat flour mixed with ghee, milk and treacle. It was neither too thick nor 
too thin in consistency. (Susruta. Su. 46.398). 
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® Yufa was generally a soup of pulses prepared with spices (kr^ 0 usa) 
or without them {akrfajufa). The Ka^yapa Samhita mentions twenty four 
varieties of Yiisas. The most common were those prepared 'with, Mudga and 
Yulattha, 
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ot gtajn when patched in fite Wete called Ulumbdh?' Varpafas were 
ptepared with flout of pulses, as in the past.^ 

Dairy Products 

Milk was considered a complete diet and is recommended 
as a most nourishing food.^ Unboiled niilk was considered 
heavy while freshly milked warm milk was considered whole¬ 
some. Overboiled milk was considered difficult to digest.'* 
Milk of cows, buffaloes, goats, mares, sheep, elephants, does, 
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camels and women was used.^ Milk of buffaloes was consideted 
good fot those whose digestive system was good.^ Beastings 
were avoided for a few days. Yajnavalkya lays down that the milk 
of a cow in heat, not giving milk at proper time,* without her young 
one or the milk of camels, one hoofed animals, women, animals 
living in a forest and of sheep should be avoided.® Milk and 
ghee of a cow were considered the best and those of a sheep the 
worst.^ Milk rice was popular as before.® 

The use of curds is not recommended in the autumn, the 
summer and the spring seasons.® Cream of milk, and of curds, 
whey, fresh butter, clarified butter and butter milk were all used.'^ 


'FHTT 

® Caraka. Su. 27. 

^TTsjf ^fPcTwr., 

. 


Cataka. Su. I. 106. 
Susruta. Su. 45.55. 


Yaj. I, 170, 


Caraka. Su. 25 p. 281. 


qjozr ^ \ 

Susruta. Su. 6.356. 

^Payasa (milk rice)—^Yaj. I. 303, 173. Susruta, Su. 46.346. It appears 
from Yaj. that milk rice with ^astika rice was considered the best. 


Caraka. Su. 27.226. 


Kasyapa. Bhoj. Kalpa 46, Susruta. 45.65. 

Curds prepared from skimmed milk (asara dadhi^ Susruta. 45. 83) were 
also used. 

7 Santanika—{a:c^m of milk) It was considered a tonic—Susruta. Su. 
45.106. 

Sara (cream of curds) 

TO 

Cakrapani. on Caraka. Su. 227. 
Mastu (whey)-“It is called Manda in Caraka. Su. 

(fresh butter)—Caraka. Su. 27.229, Susruta. Su, 45.92. 
Ghrtam (clarified butter)—Cow’s butter was considered the best. 

Caraka. Su. 27.229, Susruta. Su. 45.96. 

Takra (butter milk)—Kasyapa Bhoj. 46, Caraka. Su. 27,228, Susruta. 
Su. 45.84. 
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Milk not fully cutdled was considered injurious to health. 
Beastings, and solid part of inspissated milk were considered 
heavy to digest.^ Curds churned without water were also used.^ 
Butter was taken out by churning milk as well as curds.? Old 
clarified butter was considered a panacea while condensed upper 
part of clarified butter was considered good for health.^ 

Curds were eaten with treacle® and sweets were prepared 
with inspissated milk.® Of the preparation of curds rasdla or 
Sikharinf was the most popular, but there was another prepara¬ 
tion of curds called Saftaka. In one variety of Sattaka^ pieces.of 
cloves, and seeds of sour pomegranate were mixed with curds. 
Camphor was used to make it fragrant.® 


^ Mandadadhi-^Omka,, Su. 27.228, Susfuta. Su. 45.67. 

2 Gholam-- 

I 

Sustuta. Su. 45.85. 

® "OT- 

Susruta. Su. 45.93. 

^ Kumbha ghftam —Clarified butter matured from ii to 100 years. 

Ghrta man^m —Condensed upper stratum of clarified butter, 

Susruta. Su. 45.106. 

^ Sa^da dadhi —Susruta, Su.. 27,277. 

® Kurcikd (solid ingredients of inspissated milk)—^It is called Kildta in 
Caraka. Su. 27.233. Its daily use is not recommended. Sweets prepared 
from it were called Kurickd vikrtah, Susruta. Su. 46.403. 

^T^niFr: i 

Cakraparii. 

Caraka. Su, 5.9. 


Dalhana. on Susruta Su. 45.90. 


7 Caraka. Su. 27.276, Susruta. Su. 46.384. 

Cakrapani. 

»M«zr ^F^ i 


Dabaana. 
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Meat Diet 

Meat was considered a very nourishing diet.^ It is pres¬ 
cribed for the weak, the convalescent and the people addicted to 
wine and women and for those doing excessive physical work.® 
Meat of goats, Kohita fish, tortoises, deer, parrots, quails, part¬ 
ridges, hares, peacocks, and alligators was considered good for 
food.® Other animals whose flesh was eaten were sheep, geese, 
cocks, porcupines, pigeons, cows, jackals, fish and some birds.* 
For those whose digestive system was good or who took 
physical exercise daily the flesh of creatures which dart suddenly 
on their prey, living in holes underground, in marshy places, in 
water or walking in water was regarded as suitable.® As the 
digestive system is generally in good order in winter the flesh of 
these animals is also recommended for. the winter season. ® 

Dried or putrid flesh as well as the flesh of those animals 
which were diseased, old, ematiated or poisonous, of those bitten 
by snakes, of tender in age, of those fed on unnatural food and 
of those struck with a poisoned dart was avoided.^ 


2T«rr rmj 

‘ 4 to: I 

fro JTT^TT: I 


Caraka. Su. 27.86. 


Caraka. Su. 27. 312-515. 


Caraka. Su. V. 4. 

TTwraKf 5flsiT Pi'^w-^rr 

Caraka, Su. 25.38. 


Susfuta. Su. 46.333. 









® Caraka. Su. 27. 56, 58. 

® Caraka. Su. 6. 11-12. . . . , 


Caraka. Su. 27.311. 
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Meat soup, prepared with vida salt, cumin and asafoetida 
was considered a pleasant tonic.^ Flesh was also cooked with 
fats, curds and sour gruel mixed with some aromatic spices.^ 
Sometimes it was cooked in an oven {Kandu) with the powder of 
black mustard and some fragrant substances.^ Boneless flesh 
was boiled, and ground on a piece of stone to make a stuffing. 
Some aromatic spices such as long pepper, black pepper and ginger, 
guda and clarified butter were also added to it before use.^ Two 
varieties of stuffing [vesavdra) one sweet and the other saltish are 
mentioned.® Seasoned meat, minced meat, meat roasted on 
spits or charcoal, fried in oil or clarified butter was relished,® 




Susmta. Su, 46. 359.61. 


Susmta. Su, 46. 349. 

%f 1 

Susmta. Su. 46. 35Z. 


Dalhana on Susmta. Su. 46.356. 


Susmta. Su. 46. 363-66. 


® ^?|q^cf4T i 

*TrRf 

^ I 

® Susmta. Su. 46.364. 

5If^ ^piSUTTR^T 

uTRr Tfew 5 rf^ I >5^ 1 

Dalhana on Susmta Su. 46 SI.3 53 

fro I 

^ : I 

Susmta, Su, 46,356-57. 

5 fqw 5^: I 

^rgiTTf^ef fro i 


wn^?rrfr ^ , 

Dalhana on the above 
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But daily use of seasoned meat is not recommended.^ Meat was 
also cooked with rice, fruits and vegetablesAn omelet made 
of clarified butter, rice flour and eggs of crocodile was used by 
those addicted to excessive sexual indulgence.® Just as in Manu, 
Yajnavalkya recommends meat diet for maintenance of life and 
on the occasion of sacrifices for gods or manes.^ 

Honey and Sweets 


Honey continued to be widely used and eight varieties of 
honey are mentioned in the medical works.® Of these the variety 
collected by small bees {mdksikd) was considered the best and that 
by big black bees ihhrdmard) was considered heavy to digest.® 
The use of honey was considered particularly useful in the rainy 
season.*^ 


Many varieties of sugarcane are mentioned.® Of these the 
thin reed variety called Vamsaka was considered the best while 




Caraka. Su, 5.10, 

® Caraka Su. 27.266, Susruta. Su. 46.407, 

i 

zr TO m i 

Caraka. Cikitsa. II, 28-29. 

25^ ^TtTO Mr 

^«rT ^rrt 

fw?T TO ^ I 

Yaj. I. 178-79 

® The eight varieties are Makstka, Bbramara, Ksaudra, ¥auttika^ Chatra, 
Auddalika and Ddla. 

tot’ rtTot ^ I 


^jTm ^ tot 1 

Caraka. Su. 6, Bhela, p. 25. 

® ^ 1 -I 


Susruta. Su. 45.133. 


Caraka. Su. 27.242. 


Susruta. Su. 45. 149-^50. 
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that gtowti in northern Bengal, called Pamdra, the next best.^ 
The juice of sugarcane extracted by a machine was not considered 
good 2 All the products of sugarcane phdnitay (inspissated juice 
of sugarcane), Guda, red sugar, unrefined white sugar, crystal 
sugar and sugarcandy were widely used.®. It was believed that 
these products became cooler and sweeter as their whiteness in¬ 
creased as a result of purifying but became more and more difficult 
to digest.^ Sugar was also prepared with honey, madhuka fiowers 
and a grass called Yavdsa^ Matsyandikd was a variety of sugar- 
candy, the crystals of which were globular in shape like the eggs 
of a fish. ® 

Sweets were prepared with wheat Hour, milk and inspis¬ 
sated milk by the addition of honey, guda or sugar. Even the 




5: i 

j: JT: 1 

Kasyapa Bhojana 103. 

Caraka. Su, 27.237. 

Caraka Su. 27.236. 

-Susmta. Su, 45.158. 


^Vhanita —Sustuta. Su. 45.159. 

Guda —Caraka. Su, 27, Susruta, Su. 45.158, Yaj. I. 303. Old. ^da was 
considered very efficacious as a medicine (Susruta Su. 45.161). A variety of 
Guda called Kiudraguda was not considered good. Caraka. Su. 25. 

According to Panini the word guda is connected with Gauda region 
(East Bengal). 

GudaJarkara (red sugar)—Caraka. Su. 27.240. 

Sarkara (crystal sugar)—Caraka. Su. 27.239, Susruta. Su. 45.162. 
Khanda (unrefined white sugar)—Caraka. Su. 27.239, Susruta. 45.162. 


dim 

d‘«rr I 


Susruta. Su. 45.163^ 

^Madhudarkara —(sugar prepared from honey)—Susruta. Su. 45.166. 
Yavdsa Sarkara—sug^it prepared from Yavdsa (a kind of grass)—Susruta. 
Su, 45.167. 

MadhdkaJarkard (sugar prepared from madhuka fiowers) Susruta. Su. 


45.169. ^ 

® Caraka, Su. Susruta. Su. 45.162. 

’^Samita !)—Sweets prepared with powdered wheat flour. 

F.D.A.I.Ch. V. p. 137, f. n. 5. 
Ksirakrfa bhaksjab —sweets prepared with milk—Susruta Su. 46.392. 
YMrcikdvikfta }?—Sweets prepared with inspissated milk. 

F. D, A. I. Ch. V. p. 140, f. n. 4. 
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old pfepatations were made more tasteful by the addition of some 
new ingredients. In the preparation of Sarnydva wheat flour, milk, 
clarified butter, sttgar, cardamom, pepper and ginger were usedd 
Ghrtapura was also prepared with these substances but thin pieces 
of kernel of cocoanut were added to it.^ Madhusirsaka or Madhu- 
kroda was a sweet which was prepared with wheat flour but had 
honey or clarified butter inside.^ Pupalikd was a small cake of 
rice or wheat flour fried in ghee with guda inside.^ Sometimes 
a stuifing prepared with Mudga pulse was also used.® Another 
sweet preparation with rice flour, milk, treacle and clarified butter 
is called Wkdnkd.^ Vartikd was a similar sweet preparation in 
the form of a roll.^ 


Gaudika —Sweets prepared with treacle and wheat flour. Susrata. 
Su. 46.394. 

The old sweets such as modaka^ pupa and phetiaka were in common use. 
(Susruta Su. 46.395-399). Pupas were also prepared with milk and sugarcane 
juice {Ksmksurasa—pupakdh), 

^ yrr # ^ fNro: 

Susruta. Su. 46.392. 

Dalhana. 

WTTfF I 

Susruta. Su. 46.393. 

^ 

^ I 

Sri Kanthadatta Vrnda Siddhayoga. 

3 Susruta. Su. 46. 395, 

a* I 

Dalhana. 

I ’fPFT^rl^a'r ’iw f^rar- 

Sri Kanthadatta, Vrnda Siddhayoga. 

’Tl^r ^rif 

^«r:i 

Nala quoted by Cakrapani. 

® Mudga Vesavdra —Susruta. Su. 46.399. 

® Caraka. Ci. 2, Sweets prepared with jnilk treacle and ghee. 

7 Vartikd —Sweets in the form of a roll. 

Also see Visyanda F. D. A, I, Ch. V. p. 137, f. n. 2. 

10 
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Salt, Spices and Condiments 

Cataka mentis five vatieties of salts^—tock salt, sauvarcal^ 
bida^ audbhida and sea salt. Sustuta adds some more varieties.^ 
Of all these varieties the rock salt was considered the best.® 

A number of spices were used for seasoning but the most 
common were long pepper, black pepper, ginger, asafoetida, 
cumin, corriander and cardamom. Some green leaves and fruits 
were also used in the preparation of various dishes.^ The use 
of onions and garlic is interdicted in the Smrtis.® Of all the 
aromatic spices long pepper and dry ginger were regarded the 
best.® 

Sour gruel was prepared with cooked rice or barley.’ 
Vinegar was prepared with butter milk mixed with guda or honey. 
The mixture was fermented by keeping the pot containing the 
mixture in a heap of corn.® Dalhana mentions three varieties 


Caraka Su. 1 . 88-89. 

2 The additional vatieties mentioned by Sustuta ate— Romka^ Valukaila, 
Sailamuldkarodhhava, Tdsara, Gutikd^ Yavaksara, SvarjikSk 0 ra, Vdkima and 
Tankanaksara, (Sustuta. Su. 46. 320-322.), 

s ^ 1 

Sustuta. Su. 46.336. 

< Caraka. Su. zj, 164-175, 294-297. 

Asafoetida is called Bdb/Ika by Bhela which shows that it was imported 
from Afghanistan. 

Yaj. 1 . 176. 

®Dry ginger is called a panacea (Vi/pabbesaja) in Caraka. Su. 25.37. 
«rT^ ttfr ^ I 

Sustuta. Su. 46.336. 

Two varieties of sour gruel, one prepared with the husk of cereals 
(Jusambu^ Sustuta. Su. 45. 213) and the other with grains {dbanjamhuy Sustuta 
Su. 45.214) were in use. Sour gruel was considered good for sea fating men, 

Susruta. Su. 45.216. 

TO ^ 

Cakrapani on Caraka. Su, 27.284, 

C.f. Kasyapa. Bhojana 46. 
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of viflegat prepared fi, com guda^ juice of sugarcane and honey 
Vegetables such as ti idish and gourd were preserved in vine- 
gat.a 

A sweet liquid pr eparation from the juice of sour fruits such 
as tamarind, rose apph e, Parusaka and citrus medica was called 
Pjdga, Black mustard ' was used to make it pungent and sugar- 
candy to sweeten it.® Jellies prepared with fruit juices were 
called Sddavas,^ 

According to anot her interpretation Kdgasddava was a pre¬ 
paration of green mang o fruit. The fruit was boiled, the skin 
removed and treacle adde d to the juice. It was fumigated with oil 
and dry ginger and some salt and spices were added to it before 
use.® A preparation of ct irds with Kapittha and Cdngerl, pepper, 
cumin and some other sp ices was called KhadaP but when oil, 
sesamum, and mas a were added to it, it was called d^amhaUkaP 

' Oil; s and Oilseeds 


Among the fats use d in food Caraka mentions, clarified 
butter, oils and animal fat s, Vasa and Majjd, He recommends 


i 

Dalhana on Susruta. Su. 45.21a. 
2 Vegetables preserved in v Inegar were called As 0 a. 


1 

r TFr> rf^: i 


Susruta, Su. 45.211. 


Kasvapa. Bhotana. 48. 







Kasyapa. Bhojana. 48. 
Caraka. Su. 27. 


Nala quoted by Dalhana. 
Susruta. Su. 46.381. 
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the use of clarified butter in autumn, anima 1 fats in spring and oil 
in the rainy season. Of all the fats clarifiec I butter was considered 
the best.^ Among the oils sesamum oil WJ is regarded as the best 
medium for cooking or frying but daily u se of oils is not recom- 
mended.2 A number of other seeds are : mentioned from which 
oil was extracted and used in food.^ 

Caraka appears to have been famili ar with the early use of 
oil by the non-Aryans. He states that b* y using oils the kings of 
Daityas conquered old age, remained h< ialthy, did not feel tired 
and fought bravely in the battles.^ Br it Susruta does not re¬ 
commend their excessive use because fo od articles cooked in oils 
are difficult to digest.® 

Fruits and Vegei cables 


The medical works mention a nu mber of old fruits but add 
some new varieties and new fruits. J sauvlra is a new variety of 

#1: i r ^1 

Caraka. Su. 13.13, 18. 

Caraka. Su. 13.12. 

Kasyapa. 17.C). 

Susruta. Su. 45.130. 

sBhela mentions sesamum, eranda, I diva, vihhltaka, keii, karanja and 
ingudi among the oilseeds from which oil was extracted.—^Bhela. p. 49, 

Caraka also mentions Sarsapa (must ard), Wydla, Atasl (linseed), Xasttm- 
bha (safflower)—Caraka. Su. 27. 281-90. 

' I 

Caraka. Su. 13.10. 

■ TO imfwm: 5Tr i 

Caraka. Su, 27,286, 

Probably, on account of its exoti c nature, Patanjali refers to the belief 
that a Brahmana should not sell oil. 

„ * MahabhasyaKielhornPt. I. p. 25. 

'SWT tf? I 



Susruta. Su. 46,406, 
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jujube besides the old thtee. Otanges (ndgaratf^d), Bhavja (Del- 
lenia speciosa) an‘ d Bdrdvata ate some of the new ftuits. Two 
Varieties of grape? pomegranates and Pardsakas, one sweet and 
the other sour arc ^ mentioned^ 


Among th» 2 best fruits Susruta mentions pomegranates, 
dmalaka (emblic j aiyrobalan), grapes, dates, parusaka, rdjadana^ and 
mdtdlunga (citrus medica).^ We learn from Yuan Chwang that 
peaches and pea ts were introduced into India by the Chinese in 
the first century * A.D.^ In the BhMiut railings and the Stupa 
of Sanch! there is a figure of an Indo-Greek king holding a bunch 
of grapes with a vine leaf attached to it. It indicates that grapes 
were probably imported from the North West of India,^ Some 
dry fruits such t as almonds, walnuts, pistachio were also used ^ 
All fruits dise ased and eaten by maggots, over ripe, unseasonal 
and unripe Vv /ere avoided.® Bhela especially recommends the 
ust oi dmalak hantaki 2s\B. vihhJtaklP 


^ Caraka. • oaentions the following fruits :— 

Grapes, date, pbalgu^ pardsaka^ bassia-latifoHa, amrataka^ palm fruit, 
cocoanut, hhavy a, hadara^ dntkay karkandhu^ lakuca, paravata, kadmaryaphaia^ tUda 
(mulberry), U inka^ kapittha, bilva^ jambu, sincitika (apples), gdngerukay 

kanra, bimh\ fodana^ dhamana^ panasa (jack fruit), tnoca (banana), bhdrgiphala, 
pJlu^ tfmdmya ^ vikankatei^ pradndmalaka^ ingudlphala^ tinduka^ amalaka^ vibhitaka^ 
dadma (pome vrksdm/a, am/Ika (t2imQ.nn.6), amlavef-^ ■ ♦v:V;v- ' 3 

medica), Aair Qra^ ndgaranga (oranges), vdtama (almond), 
aksota^ muku laka^ nikoeaka^ urumdna^ slesmataka^ ankota, ■ ■ ■ . 

dantasatha^ k aramardaka^ vartdka^ paryataBphala^ aksiktphala, anupakl, ahatfha, 
udumhara^ ph tk^a^ nyagrodha and bhallataka. 

Caraka. Su. 27. 122-62. 

C.f. Susruta. Su. 46, 139, 163, 177, 182, 187, 190-96. 


Foi 
and Cond 
3 Wi 

*Ci 

G 


Susruta. 46.335. 

.* condiment and jellies prepared from sour fruits please see ‘Spices 

iments’ F. D. A. I. Chapter V p. 147. 

itters Vol. I. p. 179. See F. D. A. I. p. 183, f. n. i. 

mningham—Bharhut, pp. 32-33. 

rindwedel—^Buddhist Art, p. 34, Fig, 10. 


m =^1 


Susruta. Su. 46.187. 


Susruta. Su. 46. 210. 
Bhela, p. 13. 
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A jiumbei: of vegetables were iti use> These included 
flowers, leaves, fruits, stems and bulbs. Of thes e each succeeding 
one is heavier of digestion than the one imme idiately preceding 
it in the order of enumeration.^ Pot herbs and leaves of edible 
plants which are found to be rough or putrifiec I or worm-eaten 
as well as those growing in an improper or unc ;ongenial soil or 
growing out of season were avoided as unfit for ’ nse.^ Of the 
pot herbs satlna^ vastuka, cuncu^ cillt^ green radisl i, mandukaparnl 
and jivanli were regarded as the best.^ Leaves atid stalks of 
mustard were considered to be the worst.® Vatok ? Rtid Vart aka 
(brinjal) were among the good fruits.® Daily use » of lotus stalks 
and roots is not recommended probably because tj bey were diffi¬ 
cult to digest. Some dry vegetables such as rad 'ish were also 
used."^ Soup prepared with the tender leaves of p. ot herbs was 


^ Caraka mentions the following vegetables :— 
l^dtha^ tusd^ Jatf^ vdstuka^ sunisannaka^ kakamdct^ rajaks 'etvaka^ kdlaidka, 
amlacangert^ upodika^ tanduUyay mandukaparm, vetragra^ kucela^ vai, tatiktaka^ karko- 
taka^ avalgujai patola^ Jakuladani, vrsapuspa^ ddrapgesfa^ kemh ika, kathiUaka, 
nadt^ kalaya, (pea), gojihva, varfakt (btinjal), tilaparml kulaka, / \arkasa, nimha, 
parpata, mudgaparm^ mdsaparm^ pbanjJ, cillt, kutumbaka^ dluka^ k 'aphinjara^ sam, 
puspay Mmdipuspay karbudaray smarcala, nispdva, kovidara, pattura, » cuncuparnika- 
kumdrajfvay lottakay palankdy marisay kalambuy ndlikd, dsurf (bL ack mustard), 
kusumbhay vrkadhumakay laksmanay prapundduy nalinty kutherakuy loi fikdy yavaddkay 
kusmdnda, aval^jdy ydtukay Jdlakalydni iriparnty ptluparm. 

Leaves of nyagrodhay udumbaray eisvatthay plaksa, lotus, vats, Udanty gandiruy 
citraka, JreyasJy hilvaparnty bilvapatray bhandly datdvariy bald, jtvantty parvanty par- 
vapuspl. u-'^-kUy tilUy vetasay pancanguli, kusumbhay trapu ervarukuy 

aldbUy ^ v urvdrukay kelutuy kadamba, nadimdsakay am duka, utpala, 

tdlapralamhay kharjuruy tdlahsyay tarutuy ddlukay krauncddanay kasen, U srngdtakay 
ankalodyay kumuduy utpala (stalks, flowers and fruits,) puskarabijay munjatakuy 
vidarikanday amlikdkanday sarsapa Jdkuy pindalUy chatrdka. 


2 w TO 1 

3 Su^ruta. Su. ^akavarga, 46. ^97. 

® Caraka. Su. 25. 

^ ^ qrqw 


(Caraka. Su. 27 8» S-izi). 
Susruta. Su. 46, 21 


Susruta.'Su. 46.334. 


Susruta. Su. 46.337. 


Caraka. Su. 5.10. 
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called khada?- Aaothet pteparation of pot herbs was called 
sinddkt. The pot herb was boiled and water squeezed out of 
it. Then some aromatic spices such as black cumin and black 
mustard were added to it and cakes formed of it. It was very 
much liked in Snhma country 

Intoxicating Drinks 


All the medical works prescribe a limited use of wines and 
consider this habit good for health, especially in the winter 
season.^ Caraka regards drinking as pleasing, digestive, nourishing 
and providing intelligence, if it is indulged in a proper manner.^ 
Excessive use of intoxicating liquors is interdicted, particularly 
in the summer and rainy seasons.® The Bhela Samhita gives 
recipes of many beverages which were taken to do away with the 
effect of excessive drinking. This makes us infer that there v^ere 
some people who were in the habit of drinking too much.® 

Intoxicating drinks prepared with barley, rice,'^ sugar, 




C.f. Su^ruta. Su. 46.378. 
2 Su^mta. Su. 46.382. 


Cakrapani on Caraka Su.15.23 


I 

Dalhana on the above. 

Suhma™part of Radha country. Districts of Hooghly, Hawrah, 
Bankura and Batdwan and the eastern portion of Midnapur. 

^ i 


1 


Bhela. p. 32. 


Caraka. Su. 27. 191-193, 

Bhela p. liy. 

Caraka. Su. 27.323. 


® See F. D. A. I. Chapter V. p. 159. 

Sura (prepared from barley or rice paste). 

Caraka. Su. 27.188. 

It was also prepared from madhulika variety of wheat. Other varieties 
of intoxicating drinks prepared from cereals were:— 

(a) Prasamd (cream of surd) —Susruta. Su. 45.178. 
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boiled and unboiled juice of sugarcane^ gada}- and vihhltakc^ 
were in common use. Sometimes in the preparation of these 
intoxicating drinks in place of water w^^was used and it was 
called surdsava? Liquors were also prepared with madhuka 
(Bassia latifolia) flowers and honeyWine was also used.^ 
Susruta also mentions liquor prepared from dates.® All the 
varieties mentioned by KautilyaWere in use in this period. Dis¬ 
tilled liquors were also used.^ 

In the Visnudharma Sutra (c. loo A.D. to c. 300 A.D.) we 
come across a prohibition against the use by Brahmanas of ten 
kinds of intoxicating drinks prepared from Madhuka flowers, sugar¬ 
cane juice, fruit of kapittha, jujube, dates, jack fruit, grapes, honey, 
and cocoanut, the tenth variety being malreyaka^ the spiced liquor. 

(b) Jagala (residue of wine)—Caraka. Su. 27.179, Susruta. Su. 45.180. 

(c) Bakkasa (solid ingredients of surd devoid of liquid)—Susruta. Su. 

45.181. 

(d) Kohak (prepared from parched barley flour). Susruta. Su. 45.180. 

W?rT era": Wl 

Dravyaguna Vijnana Pt. II. p. 3. 
^ ^arMardsiSu, Sarkardsapa (ptepiited from sugar)—Caraka, Su. 27.183, 
Susruta. Su, 45.183. 

Bakvarasa sidhu (prepared from boiled juice of sugarcane)—Susruta. Su. 

45,184, 

Sftarasa sfdhu (prepared from unboiled juice of sugarcane)—Susruta. 
Su. 45.185. 

GudasUhu or Guddsava (prepared from treacle and flowers of dhdtaki )—- 
Caraka. Su. 27.184. 

Aksikdstdhu (prepared from the bark of Caraka. Su. 27.184. 

^ Surdsava —Caraka. Su. 27.185, Susruta. Su. 45. 187. 

^ Mddhavi—{ptQpQ.ttd from madhuka flowers)—Caraka. Su. 6.39, 27.185 
Susruta. Su. 45.190. ’ 

Madbu or madbvdsapa (prepared from honey)—Caraka. Su. 27, 187, 

^MdrdpJka (prepared from grapes)—Susruta. Su. 45.172. 

® Kbdrjura (prepared from dates, Susruta. Su. 45.174). It was also called 
Vdrupf, 

Dravya Guna Vi jnana. II. p. 33 
'^An intoxicating drink in which the solid ingredients predominate is 
called artf/Uj one in which the liquid part predominates is called dsava and the 
liquor in which both are equally important is called madya (Susruta. Su. 45.194). 

Dalbajja. 
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It makes us infer that these were the popular drinks with the non- 
Brahmanical classes.^ 

Drinking Water and Other Beverages 
For drinking purposes the rich, who were accustomed to 
taking dainties, used pure rain water especially in the rainy sea¬ 
son.^ Other sources of drinking water were wells, rivers, lakes, 
tanks, waterfalls and springs. It is laid down that in the rainy 
season either pure rainwater or boiled well or spring water should 
be used. In the winter season water from lakes and tanks should 
be used. Water from waterfalls or wells was used in the spring 
and summer seasons.® It was believed that water of rivers 
flowing towards the west was easily digestible while that of rivers 
flowing towards the east was considered difficult to digest.^ 

Water having small insects or foul smell, thick, dirty or 
sticky was considered unfit for drinking,® but dirty water could 
be purified by mixing it with kataka^ gomedaka, lotus root, saivdla- 
pearls or alum and straining it in a piece of cloth.® Hot 
water was cooled in many ways, by immersing a water pitcher in 
cool water, by exposing water to currents of cool breeze, by 

?T 1 

Vishnu Dh. Su. Z2,83-84, 

Susmta. Su. 46.421. 

Pure rain water is called Ganga while the impure one is named samudra 
(Susruta, Su. 45.7), 

C.f. Susruta. Su, 45.3, Caraka. Su. 27.194. 

® ^ Tr^TO^rrq;; 

srrwwm’, ^ i 

Susruta. Su. 45.8. 

Susruta. Su. .45.21. 

C.f. Caraka. Su. 27.207. 

® fqfw i 

?T f^cT 

Caraka. Su, 27. 213-214. 

C.f, Kasyapa. p. 358, Susruta. SU.-45. 9-11. 

Susruta. Su. 45.17. 
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churning it with a stick, by fanning, by siphoning it by means of 
a piece of linen, by burying the pitcher underneath a bed of sand 
and keeping it suspended on a pendent bracket.^ Five kinds 
of stands were used for keeping water pots.^ 

Besides warm and cool water, liquors, soups of cereals, sour 
gruel and fruit juices, there were some other beverages which 
were used to aid digestion.® Two kinds of syrups were pre¬ 
pared from treacle one sweet and the other sour. In the sour 
syrup the juice of such fruits as grapes and tamarind was used. 
Sometimes some aromatic spices were added to make it more 
tastySyrups were also prepared with grapes, parusaka^ jujube, 
dates, honey and the juice of sugarcane.® 

The Bhela Sarhhita gives the recipe of a beverage which 
was very effective in quenching thirst. It was prepared with 
pounded berries, treacle, black pepper, saffron, cardamom and the 
juice of Jdti flowers.® Another syrup was called Kd/marja- 


^ ^rfeiT^jTTraf, 

Susruta. Su. 45.19. 

2 «T 5 r^#TTf^T i ^ fWT- 

Susruta. Su. 45.18. 

Rim trFtrmq-Rt trtrtri 

frRi Rmrtrq; t 

Susruta. Su. 46.419. 


?r?r RTR R^RFTT Rimt ^ 5RT=5^ I 

qrr 

RPR RT^RRTR^ I 


Bhela. XVII. p. 17. 


Susruta. Su. 46.389. 


WRR wmr rMrirrrt^rri 
RR frofTWRRR 

qWOTf 5 rfRl 

RSRTWf R 5m fRfR I 

R5m RFTWtR RR 3 r: 

J^ORR RRt RPR fR'RRRcTI 

i R cnrrRRRR% rr rrt T 


Kasyapa. p. 250.46. 


Caraka. Su. 27.274. 
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pdnaka. It was given to a person who drank exces¬ 
sively.^ 

The Art of Cooking and Utensils 


The authors of our medical works knew the value of cook¬ 
ing articles of food on a slow hre.^ Besides the old prepara¬ 
tions of cereals, meat, vegetables and fruit diey describe some 
new dishes such as a soup from parched rice, preparations of 
boiled pulses, or sprouted grains. They also mention some con¬ 
diments prepared from fruits and vegetables preserved in vinegar. 
No preparations could be considered good for health unless one 
knows the properties of various substances and the effect of mixing 
various substances. For this reason there is a detailed description 
of these in the medical works. They have a separate section 
for cooked articles and describe in detail which preparations are 
easily digestible and which are difficult to digest. Caraka says 
that spiced soups are more difficult to digest than unspiced ones.® 
The same writer states that preparations fried in oil or clarified 
butter are difficult to digest while those parched Without these 
fats are easily digestible.'* 


Bhela, p. 218. 

^ To make this panaka juices of kasmarja^ pomegranates, grapes, madhuka^ 
and parusaka were mixed with the powdfer of , kutaja, madhUka^ lodbra^ 
manjistha, cardamom, p&ppct and filament of blue lotus and water was added to 
the mixture. 


^ ^5rTO%i 


S£rfg^|r^q(p|fiT: | 




* ^TRIT: 

f^TT mr: \ 


Bhsla. p. 219. 


Caraka. Su. 27.270. 


Caraka, Su. 27, 257. 
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The kitchen was to be clean and uncongested, and cooks 
reliable. Clarified butter was served in a vessel of iron, beverages 
like meat soups in a silver vessel, fruits and sweets on leaves, 
seasoned and fried meat preparations in vessels of gold, all kinds 
of fruit preparations in vessels of stone, boiled milk in a copper 
vessel, water, syrups and intoxicating drinks in earthenware and 
Kaga^ Saftaka and Sadava in vessels of glass or precious stones.^ 

Rules of Diet and Etiquette 

As in the previous period the practice of offering food to 
gods, forefathers, dogs, crows and extending hospitality to guests 
was common. Just as in the Manusmrti, children, daughter, 
newly married girls, pregnant women, guests and servants were 
fed before the householder and his wife took their meals.^ The 
old practice of cooking a big ox or a big goat for a Vedic scholar 
is mentioned by Yajnavalkya.^ It is possible that the animals 
may have been let off after being presented to the distinguished 
guest for slaughter and not actuall}^ killed as was suggested in 
the Asv. Gr. Su. 1 . 24-25. 

Purity in food is emphasised as before both in medical works 
and the Smrtis. They lay down that the place where a person 
takes his meals should be clean. Food should be servM in clean 


TfefTT: 1 
: 1 


Susruta. Su. 46.446, 


^ ^ ^ iwe. 

'rr^<sq?5rf^?q-rf^ i v o i 


Caraka. Su. 27, 266-67. 


Susruta, Su. 46 and 450-453. 
^Vishnu. Dh. Su. LXVH, Yajna. V 102, 105, 108, iii. 


Yaj. I, 109. 
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Utensils by clean servants.^ The Smttis lay down almost all 
those tules which Manu has laid fot avoiding food having impute 
substances ot offered by undesirable persons. But the list has 
been amplified, in this period, by the addition of a person who 
does not perform a sacrifice, a miser, a prisoner, a thief, a eunuch, 
a person who charges a very high rate of interest.^ Of the Sudras 
the food offered by a family servant, a cowherd, a family friend, 
and a family barber could be accepted. Food articles fried in 
clarified butter could be eaten even if they were kept overnight. 
Preparations of wheat, barley, or milk could be eaten even if they 
were not cooked in clarified butter.® ^ 


Kasyapa. Khila. V. 3. 
Cf. 

^3WTTq?fhiT^, 

Caraka. Vimana. I. 30. 

'Tf^ I ? 

^TOr< VFTqTfsrrmr i 

SIR 

^«rT =^Tf^ ^RTTHT I 
^«nTTRf I ? 

'Rfqw ^ 

Yaj. I. 160-167. 


q-^=TOTr 5 f 

Tfpr;tr^RTr¥tir<rMr: \{\^\ 


Yaj, I. i68-i69. 
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The Visnu Dhattna Sutra lays down that a person should 
not eat during an eclipse of the moon or of the sun or when a 
cow, a Brahmana or a king meets , with an accident/ nor must 
he eat bad food nor from a bad dish.^ 

The practice of washing hands and feet and honouring food 
was common even in this period.^ It is also laid down that a 
person should never revile food served to him.^ Generally, 
people took two principal meals and it Was considered improper 
to take a third meal. It is also laid down that a person should 
avoid the evening meal if he had satiated bimself during the day,® 
and that a person should take a meal only when he felt hungry.® 
One should never take too much food nor should he be keen to 
eat the food of others unless invited to do so with respect.'^ 
There is a general rule that a person should divide his stomach 
into four parts. He should fill half the stomach with solid food, 
one fourth with liquid food and one fourth part he should leave 
empty for the movement of wind.® 

Another important rule laid down by our medical works 
is that food articles should change according to seasons. For 
winter flesh of certain animals, intoxicating drinks prepared from 
molasses, preparations of milk, animal fats and new rice are allow- 


^Visnu. Dharma. Sutra. LXVIII. 1-5. 
**Vistiv. Dharma. Sutra. LXVIII. 49. 
®Visnu. Dharma. Sutra. LXVIII. 34-35 
^Visnu. Dharma. Sutra. LXVIII. 62. 


ml ^3^ I 

®Visnu. Dharma. Sutra. LXVIII. 48. 

® Caraka. Vimana. I. 30. 

f- . r' ^ 




Yaj. I. 31. 


Kasyapa. Khila, V. ii. 


Yaj. I. 112. 


Caraka. Su. V. 2. 


Kasyapa. Khila. V. 53.54. 
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ed as these things are considered difficult to digest and could be 
eaten in winter when the digestive system is good. All easily 
digestive articles are not recommended. In summer all these 
articles are prohibited and easily digestible articles, such as groats 
with sugar and water, flesh of wild beasts, milk, clarified butter, 
and rice could be used. Only a little quantity of diluted liquor 
is recommended.^ 


The medical works also give a list of those articles which 
they consider easily digestible and which could be used daily 
and a list of those which should not be used daily, Sastlka rice, 
sdli rice, mudga^ rock salt, dmalakay barley, rain water, milk, 
clarified butter, meat of wild animals and honey could be used 
daily while preparations of rice meal, rice, prthuka, seasoned meat, 
dry vegetables, tubers and stalks of lotus, and meat of diseased 
animals were to be avoided. Preparations of inspissated milk, 
flesh of a pig, cow, a buffalo, fish, curds, barley and mdsa should 
not be used daily 


^ In the winter season : 


^ I 

In the summer season :— 

TO VpsNW ^ Rc: 

TOTcq ?r ^ 

5OTTTW ^F^'Euirfrf otrrqrif ^ Re 
* qWfJT 


Caraka. Su, VI. 


^ I 

^ 5rT| iiprt \\\ 

TO* 


Caraka Su. V. 9. 


Caraka Su. V. 6-8. 
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Some othet rules are laid down to facilitate digestion. A 
person should take only that food which suits his temperament. 
The medical wprks have, therefore, given a list of food prepara¬ 
tions which suit the people of different parts of India.^ The 
food taken should be warm, should have some fats, should be 
nourishing. It should be taken silently, slowly and attentively. 
The food articles taken should vary, the same dishes should not 
always be taken.^ They have also mentioned preparations 
which should not be taken together. It is laid down that fish 
or other meat preparations should not be taken with milk.^ 
The order of dishes is also mentioned. A person should first 
take sweet dishes, then acidic, then saltish, then pungent and the 
rest afterwards. Fruits such as pomegranates should be taken 
in the beginning, then beverages, then food articles such as boiled 
rice and confectionery. Lotus stalks, roots and tubers should 


I 


Bhela. p. 4. 


^ ^ 5 : ‘fmx \ 

Bhela. p. iz, 

^ See F. D. A. 1. p. 161, £ n. 4 and p. 162, £ n. i—6, 

Caraka. Su. VI, 49. Susruta. Su, 46. 465-467. 

2 See F. D. A. 1. p. 157, £ n. i. 

Susruta. Su, 46, 491. 

^ 'fRFi 1 


C,£ Caraka. Su. 26 106-122. 

'FT^rr mr ^ 

Ffr<sfl'U|hT4 ffFT 


Bhela. p. 21. 




Kasyapa. Khila V. 61-62. 
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nfevet be taken at the end of meals.^ 

The food suitable for different stages is mentioned in the 
Dharma Sastras as before. A student was not permitted to take 
only one foodgrain for he might get very fond of it nor was he 
to take meat, wine, vinegar or leavings of food.^ The general 
rules for the householders were the same as in the previous period 
but the Jains avoided the use of wine, £esh and honey, green 
ginger, butter, curds and flowers because they contained many 
germs.® An ascetic is permitted eight mouthfuls every day^ 
of such food stuffs as leaves, fruits, flowers, vegetables and 
boiled barley. He is also advised to fast for one day, two 
days or three days® and drink water strained in a piece of 


ZT>ZTrr^ ^ ^ 

Susfuta. Su, 46 460-464. 

C.f. 

f^«f ^ ^ mt ^ s[^ 

Kasyapa, Bhojana Kalpa, 34, 


1 ^ ^ 1 


Kasyapa. Khila. 5.52-53. 


Yaj. I. 32-33, 


C.f. Visnu. Dh. Su, XXVIII. 9-11, 33. 

® wrr^r 

^rrivrtOTT: K ^ I 
fq'f^ Jnrr? q'fxfer# i 

^ q>?r f^TTOT^ i 

Ratnakaranda ^ravakacara III. 

4 Visnu. Dh, Su. XCIV. 13. 

6 Visnu. Dh. Su, XCV. 6-12. 
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cloth.^ But, a Jaiti monk was to practise fasting by degrees. 
First he was to give up solid food, then milk and whey and in 
the end even spiced water’.® 

The general rules of etiquette were mostly the same as in the 
earlier period. A person should eat facing east or south. He 
should leave some solid food but eat up all the liquid substances 
such as curds, honey, clarified butter, milk, groats, meat or sweets. 
Fie must not eat in the open, nor with his wife, nor standing, nor 
in the presence of many hungry spectators. He should not eat in 
an empty house or in a temple. He should not drink water out 
of his joined hands.® The practice of listening to sweet music 
and interesting stories while taking food, which is in accordance 
with the modern fashion, is also found in the Ka^yapa Samhita.^ 
The-practice of chewing betel leaves after meals had, by then, 
become common.^ People generally took some beverage such as 

^ Visnu. Dh. Su. XCVI. 15. 

Ratnakaranda Sravakacara VI. 
Bardesanes, a Babylonian writer of C. 200 A.D. gives the following 
account of the lunch of Indian monks :—■ 

‘Prayer over, the bell is again rung and the attendants give each monk 
a bowl of food for two never eat out of the same dish. The bowl 
contains rice, but if any one wants a variety of food, vegetables and 
fruits are added.’ 

3 Visnu, Dh. Su. LXVIIL 40-47, Yaj. I. 138. 

Kasyapa Khila, V. 55-56. 

® 

Caraka. Su. V. 75-76. 

Kasyapa. Bhojana Kalpa, 39. 

^ TOfqrTqrq^Tqi?? 1 

qr|^’ q# ^ ^>RfTi 

qq^q>'iffRiq%^?>T?RTfe f^>PR I 

Susruta. Su. 46. 279-280. 
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cold or warm water, liquor, a decoction, watery soup, sour gruel 
or fruit juice. Anyone of these whigh suited a particular indivi¬ 
dual and aided his digestive system was used.^ 

After drinking a beverage a long walk, a lengthy conversa¬ 
tion, singing, sleeping and reading were avoided.^ Some people 
used to smoke a cigar after their meals. The Caraka describes its 
preparation—a reed was smeared with pastes of sandalwood, 
nutmeg, cardamom and several other drugs and spices. Then it 
was dried and the reed removed.® These practices are not met 
with in the earlier periods. 

qi#: ^ TO 1 

Susfuta. Su. 46. 485-486. 


Also see Appendix III. 


^ ^ 'TzfkTOTJTI 

Susruta. Su, 46. 420. 


These after potions consisted of cool water, warm water, Asava^ some 
intoxicating drinks, soups of cereals, fruit juices, sour gruel, milk, or meat 
soup. These were taken in accordance with a man’s temperament and the 
food articles he had taken. 

TOT I 

TOT5T f^rtTF^T 

Susruta. 46. 487-488. 

^srq* ^ft^dsrftr s^>rrTfTi 
5T ^ ^rr^f i 

Susruta. 46 490, 


stTTTO 'FT^r 


^;^:i 


TO TTFcftrq^ I 

fqIc(eT^?r ^rbrq^ 
f^f tci 

f^#g; TOtfn^ \ 


Caraka, Su. V. 


18-25. 


Please also see Appendix IV and F. D, A. I. p. 197, f. n. i, 3. 
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Taboos against the use of meat of unclean animals or un¬ 
sanctified meat, onions, mushrooms, garlic, ^igni, red exudation 
of trees, and other plants and vegetable growing on unclean ground 
are met with in the Dharma^astras of this period as in those of the 
earlier period.^ In a Sraddha even preparations of Kdjamdsa, 
Masura, stale food and factitious salt were not to be served. Visj^u 
also prohibits the use of pepper, the onions called mukundaka^ 
Bbustrm (a pot herb), sigru^ mustard seeds, Nirgmdi, the fruit or 
leaves of Sal tree, suvarcald^ kusmdnda^ the bottle gourd, the egg 
plant, pdlakya, upodakt, Tandullyaka^ saffiowet, pinddluka and the 
milk of buffaloes.^ But the medical works prescribe the use of 
the flesh of all animals and vegetables including garlic when they 
regard it as useful for a patient. The Kasyapa Saihhita has a 
separate section which deals with various uses of garlic and its 
juice is considered as eflective as nectar itself.^ The use of some 
fragrant substances such as cloves, camphor, kakkola, jdtiphala^ 
with betel leaves is prescribed to do away with its foul smell.^ 

^ qwn# ^ I 

I 

cfsrr ! 

m: Msf 


_*N_ - - N *v., ^ 

m mTifT I 

fcpmt 2fr 1 


2 Visnu. Dh. Sa. LXXIX. 17-18. 


^ OTTOt WOT I 

?T ^ VT w ? 

i - ■ .. V ■ .-N *S-.. ,. . . 

oti^sIotpt i 



Yaj, I. 176-180. 

Yaj. L 171. 

Visnn. Dh. Sa. LXXIX. 18. 

Kasyapa. Lasunakalpa. 18-20, 

Kasyapa Lasunakalpa. 52-53. 
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Feasts wete given, as befote, at the time of a SrMdha or 
other sacrifices. In a Sraddha the Brahmanas were invited on the 
previous day.^ The practice of offering meat preparations is 
considered better than milk preparations or vegetarian dishes, at 
a Sraddha.2 Unhusked or well husked boiled rice, rice cooked 
with sesamum, preparation of meat and fish, intoxicating drinks, 
radish, cakes, rice with curds, milk rice, rice mixed with treacle 
and modakas were served at the time of worship of the god Vina- 
yaka.3 

We can also have some idea of the food habits of the 
people in various parts of India. People in the north-west liked 
such substances as butter milk, vinegar, curds, whey, treacle, 
grapes, groats, juice of pomegranates, rock salt, tender leaves of 
Bhustrna^ the juice of Trivrt:, Vdsaka, Kdravrnta, Kuthera and Matu- 
linga (citrus medica). Other food articles used by them were 
groats mixed with ginger, clarified butter, Sadavas, rdga^ soups, 
and beverages including intoxicating drinks.^ Bhela says that 

titT ^ i 

Yaj. L 225-226. 

^0^=5^ q'TO: I 

^07 sfKTf «rT i 

fePTfr: 1 

Yaj, 1 . 257-260. 

Visnu. Dh. Su. LXXX. ^ 

The Visnu. Dh. Sa. provides tl^at vessels in which the food is served 
in a Sraddha should be metallic, preferably made of silver. 

Visnu.Dh. Sa. LXXIX. 14-15. 







Yaj. I, 286-288. 

Aparatka^ on Yaj. I. 286-288, 
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they specially fond of meat ptepatations .and liquors.^ 
The tesidents of Vdhlika country generally used spiced warm food, 
liquid meat preparation® and beverages such as sour gruel and 
wines, while those of Kambhoja were fond of preparations of 
masura^ barley, wheat, sesamum and uddala variety of rice.^ The 
people of the Sindhu country were fond of tnilk.^ The people 
of the east liked fish, Sdli rice, oils, and pungent spices.® The 
people in the south were fond of tasty sweets, oils,* preparations of 
foodgrains such as kangu^ ddhaka^ barley, gram and pea, and roots, 
tubers and some beverages.® These people liked fish from 
the river and the sea.’ Sour rice gruel is recommended for sea 
faring men.® 


^ ■w: ' 

Kasyapa. Bhojana Kalpa. 46-4. 

^5r#s[rT: 

Bhela. p. 22. 

^ Bhela. p. 22. 

Valhika=Bacttia 

Bhela. p. 22. 

Kambhoja==£egioii to the east of Kafiristan. 

*Caraka. Cikitsa, 30, 317. 

Pundra—^Between Monghyr and Vanga. 

Kasyapa.Bhojanakalpa, 49-50 

C.f. Caraka. Cikitsa 30, 317. 

sttsitt: wrr?r i 

Bhela. p. 22. 

^ ^ ?rnT^5Ti 

Kasyapa. Bhojanakalpa 51-52. 

Paffafjapasma~r~lnh?ihitmts of Masulipattana and Visakhapattana, 
N^^adeja —People of Natmada valley, 

Bhela. p. 22. 

Susmta. Su. 45 216. 
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It appears that the tich always used meat preparations and 
intoxicating drinks as they are invariably prescribed with vege¬ 
tarian dishes in the medical works for patients d The Jains 
were so particular about Abirhsa that they even avoided all un¬ 
cooked roots, fruits, leaves, branches, tubers, flowers and seeds 
in which there was the least possibility of the existence of any 
living being. For the same reason they did not take their meals 
at night d 

To conclude, we may say that during this period the food 
habits of Indians were considerably changed as a result of the 
influx of foreign elements in society. The authors of medical 
works made a scientific study of all the food articles then available. 
So many varieties of rice, fruits and vegetables are not mentioned 
in any earlier work. Suitable diet for difl'erent seasons and people 
residing in different parts of the country was prescribed. Many 
new preparations of rice and wheat flour came into use, Tasty 
soups wete prepared not only with pulses but also with fruits and 
vegetables which were available in abundance. Rules about 
purity of food appear to have been tightened by the authors of 
the Smrtis, but people in the north-western region probably at¬ 
tached little importance to them. They had no objection to 
taking tabooed articles such as onions and garlic, meat prepara¬ 
tions and intoxicating drinks of all kinds were very popular with 
them. Some new practices such as listening to sweet music at 
the time of meals are met with in the higher stratum of society 
and betel chewing seems to have become a common practice 
throughout the country. 


Cataka. Cikitsa. V. 



^ 5 %: 1 

m ^ TO?TTf?r 2ft I 

^ =5r fTOT: I 

as "a 

Ratnakaranda ^ravakacara VII. 141-42. 



CHAPTER VI 

FOOD AND DRINKS 
(C. 300 A.D. To C. 750 A.D.) 

The petiod C. 300 AD. to C. 750 AD. was an era of gteat 
ptospetity in India. The earliest source of information is the 
Ahgavijja which gives a long list of vegetarian preparations in the 
beginning of the Gupta period. Some information about the 
food habits of the people can be gleaned from the works of Kali¬ 
dasa, the Mrcchakatika and the Brhat Sarhhita. But the first 
connected account that we have of food during the period comes 
from Chinese travellers Fahien, Yuan Chwang and Itsing. The 
medical works of this period the Astahga Samgraha, the Astahga 
Hrdaya and the Bower Mss. repeat a good many details given 
in the medical works of the earlier period but provide some 
additional information. The Puranas and the Smrtis also throw 
some light on the feasts and rules of diet and etiquette during 
this period. 

Food has generally been classified into the four traditional' 
categories^ but the Chinese travellers divide it into five solid 
foods, roots, stalks, leaves, flowers and fruits, and five soft foods, 
boiled rice, Kulmasa^ groats, meat and cakesA number of 
varieties of rice are mentioned^ but the 'Kalama variety of Salt 

^Angavijja. p. 178, Vsyu. 74.31. 

^Itsing. p. 43. 

Div. 297. 10-14. 

3 The Ast. Sam. VII. 3-12 mentions the following vatieties of Mi rice : 

Rakta^ali,maha^a]i, kalama, turnaka, '^akunahfta, satamukji, dirgha^uka, 
rodhta^uka, sugandhaka, pundra, pundarika, pramoda, gaura, sariva, kaficana* 
mahisa^Qka, dusaka, kusumandaka, lamgala, lohavala, katdama, febhiruka 
patahga and tapanlya. 

Other varieties of rice described are : 

§astika, mahavrihi, kr?navrihi, Jatumukha, .kukkutan^aka, Javaka, 
paravataka, sQkara, varaka, uddalaka, ujjvala, cina, ^arada, dardura, gandhana’ 
kuruvrnda, yavaka, hayana, pathsu, vapya and naisadhaka. 
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rice, which was grown in Bengal and was transplanted to attain 
full growth, was largely usedd Sdstlka rice was considered very 
nourishing,^ and Mahavnhi variety, which was mostly grown in 
Magadha was oiOfered to religious persons of distinction and to 
kings.® The medical works regard the red variety of Sail rice 
to be the best.^ Rice was taken with curds, milk, clarified butter, 
molasses or pulses such as mudga, mdsa and YMatthaS^ Milk rice 
was popular but some Brahmanas like the Vidusaka in the Mrccha- 
katika were fond of rice with curds.® Besides the old preparations 






Atnar. 11 . 9.24. 


C.f. Angv. p. 164, Ast. Hfd. VI. 


Raghu. IV. 36-37. 

C.F. Karpuramanjari I. 19, Kiiata. IV Mrcfi, IV, p. z^z, 

® ^ to: I 

Brhat. 76.8, 

Ast. Sam. VII. 10. 

mm ^ ^ 

Yaj. I. 303-304. 

Ftom ^jbara’s commentary on Jaimini’s Mimathsa Sutra. I. 3.1 it 
appears that parched sa^tika rice was eaten with milk and parched iali rice 

was eaten with milk. Rice cooked with ^ *“ --— 

^Beal Si-yu-ki. II, 82. 

Angv. p. 64. 

Mrch. Act IV, p. 181. Calcutta 1938 
C.f. Ragh. IX. 42, rV. 37, Kumar. V. 47. Matsya, 268. 6-30. 


la pulse is also recommended. 


Ast. Sam, VII. 7. 


Mrch. IV, p. 241. 
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o£ tice a new one was utkdrikd. A vatiety of tliis cake Ipjrepared 
with rice flour and milk and clarified butter of a goat with some 
medicines was considered aphrodisiac,^ Itsing prescribes boiled 
rice and well boiled lentil water for a convelescent person .2 
Rice was the staple food of the people in the south.^ The foresters 
used some inferior varieties of rice such as kangu^ nmra, kodrava 
and sydmdka.^ People also seem to be fond of eating sweet 
parched rice.® 

Two varieties of barley, one superior and the other in¬ 
ferior® and two those of wheat called Nandmukhi and Mcidhfdikd 
were used. Itsing noted that wheat was abundant in the western 


^ Matsya. 268. 6-30. 

’Pfthuka —^Vayu. 80.47, -Amat. II. 9,47. 

K^sara —^Matsya. 268. 6-30. 

fro: eitt i 

Brhat, Sam. 76.9. 

C.f. Div. 500.23. 

Cooked rice from which water was not strained was called Caru (Sahara 
on Jaim. X. 1.42). 

^Itsing. p. 13j. 

® A history of South India p. 191, K.A. Nilakanta Sastri. 

ot: snjciT: ftwri 

Uttaracarita. IV. i. 

f5m^: ^T7rT:i 


Markandeya. Pu. 29.10. 

rrmi f^r 1 

Bhavi. 20.3. 

. Ast. Hr. VI. 11-12, 

The following inferior grains are mentioned in Ast. Sam. Su, VII 

14-16 ; 


-1 • Kangu, kodrava, jurnahva, garmiiti, cGrnapadika, syamaka, toyasyamaka 
sibira, ^isira, damnivara, barukubaraka, utkata, madhulika, santanu, sandi, 
venuparni, pra^antika, gavedhuka, andalauhitya, todaparnl and mukundaka.' 


C.f. Matsya. 268. 6-30. 


Kurma. XX. 


i 

g . _ Kamandaka. VH. 52. 

JLmyava (inferior variety of barley) Ast. Sam. Su. VII. 19. 

Vemiyava (Bamboo seeds) were also used as an article of food. Ast. 
Sam. Su. VII. 21. 
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parts of India^^ but it is still mentioned among the infetior cereals 
by the authors of the medical worksAll the old preparations 
of barley and wheat were in use but yavdgu seems to be very 
popular.^ Some new preparations such as vitdnaka, polikd^ 
isfaka^ and locikd are mentioned.^ As before groats were taken 

^ Nandimkbi (thin and long variety of wheat)—^Ast. Sam. Su. VII, 22. 

Madhiilika variety of wheat was considered more wholesome. Ast, 
Sam. Su. VII. 14-16, Itsing. p. 45. 


But the Vayu Purana (Ch. VIII. 153-54) mentions tice, barley, masa^ 
wheat, anu, sesamum, I^rijangu^ and Kalattha among the cultivated grains and 
SjdMdka, mvara.jartila, gavedhuka^ kuruvfttda^ venuyava and markitaka among the 
uncultivated grains. Uddray koradusa, ctnakay mudga^ masuray nispdvay adhaki, 
gram and sana were not regarded as sacred grains. 






RW I 

^«rT ^ jtrt: 

Visnu. Pu. I. 6, 21-26. 

® See F.D.A.I. p. 170 f. n. 4. 

® The Angv. (p. 181) mentions mixed with clarified butter, oil or 

vinegar. 

Cf. qw^ w- 


TTRT ' 


■ ^ ^r^rr^wicRT ^ \ 

Kama. 174. 15-17. 


Vhdndl) —^Kurma, 11 . 17, Amara, II. 9.47. 

Saktu —The groats of jujube were also used. Ast. Sam. Vtl. 
Kafambha- —^Amara. 11 . 9.49, Vayu. 80.47. 

Sarnydva —Kurma. II. 17. 

Kurma. II. 17, Amar. II. 9.47. 

For other preparations of wheat see F.D.A.I. p. 179. 

^ Vitdnaka —^Matsya, 268. 6-30. 

Po/ikd—lhid. 

Purikd —^Ibid. 
l^taka —^Vayu. 80.47. 

m #1^ 51 

Vaym. 80.47. 

Loakd —a kind of delicious sweet preparation. 

Svastika —^Ast. Sam. Su. VUI. 94. See F.D.A.I. p. 137, f. n. 3. 
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in the liquid form as also when they were prepared in a thick 
consistency.^ People often took groats with them when proceed¬ 
ing on a journey Jurndhva (Holcus Sorghum; is also mentioned 
among the inferior foodgrains of this period.^ The use of pulses 
with clarified butter is recommended.^ Of all the pulses ^ mudga^ 
especially the green variety, was considered the best.^ Daily use 
of mdsa is not considered good on medical grounds as it is diffi¬ 
cult to digest.® "Kidattha was widely uscd.*^ Gram was also 
used for horses.® The use of Kdjamdsa^ rnasura^ nispdva and gram 
is interdicted in a Sraddha by the authors of the Puranas.® Mudga 
was also used in preparing a stuffing {yesavdra) called Puram?-^ 


3[Wr I 

Ast. Sam. Su. VII. 6i. 

2 Hat?acarita. p. 217. 

^ See F.D.A.I. p. 170. f. n. 4. It is called jdmamla in Tiloya pannati. 
See History of Jondhala* by Dr. P.K, Gode in B.C. Law Comme¬ 
moration Volume I. p. 145-158. 

Ast. Sam. Su. VI. 33-34. 

t:1 

Ast, Sam. Su. VII. 26. 

fro 

Ast. Hr. Su. VIII. 41. 

h\ 

^ ^ ^frsrqq; i 

Bower. Mss. 2,14. 

^Amarasimha calls gram—the food of the horses (harimanthaka^ II. 
9-11). Rice cooked with gram is mentioned—^Matsya. 268. 6-30. 

«TTt 51 


^rfqc«n 

C.F. Markandeya. Pu. 29,11, 

TO ferreft 

TOtrri^sn^’T-^'t wsstr TOr^Tir: i 


Matsya. 15.36-38. 


Ast. Sam. Su. VH. 
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Pulses were used in saline preparations such 2^yusas^ manda and 
parpatas} Sprouted food grains were also used in food pre¬ 
parations 

Dairy Products 

Milk continued to be the favourite beverage in India.^ 
Even in the South the Brahmanas used to domesticate milk yield¬ 
ing cows.^ Milk is recommended as a suitable diet for the con¬ 
valescent, the old, children and ascetics.^ Both Yuan Chwang 
and Itsing noted that milk and its products were available every¬ 
where.® Milkofcows was considered the best.Other animals, 
whose milk was used, were buffaloes, goats, elephants, sheep, 
mares, camels and women.® Overboiled milk was considered 
difficult to digest while fresh milk, which was still warm, was 
considered as wholesome as nectar itself.® Milk rice continued 


^ Yusa (soup of pulses)—Kama Sutra. 174. 15-17, Bharata. III. 36-39, 
Angv. p. 179, Ast. Sam. Su. VII. 

Manda—juice of cereals was considered a light food. 

Uttaracarita. IV. i. 

C.f. Amara. II. 9.49. 

'Parpata —^Ast. Sam. Su. VII, 

2 Ast. Sam, Su. VII. 

8 Beal Si-yu-ki p, 88, Angv. p. 181, Raghu. II, 63, Kurma. 22, Vayu. 
78.17, Visnu. Ill, 16.11, 

* A History of South India, K.A. Nilakanta Sastri, p. 190. 


TO ir«rr 


Ast. Hrd. VIII. 30. 


C.f. Vayu. 16.13. 

8 Beal Vol. I, p. 88, Watters Vol. I. p. 178. Itsing. p. 44. 

’ TO ^ TOT^ to: W: 1 

Kharanada. 

to: TO ^ TOTOI 

Ast, Sam. Su. VI. 54. 

® TO Trrf^TOsf \ 

Ast. Sara. Su. VI. 51-53. 

C.f. Vayu. 78.17. « 


C.f. Ast, Hrd. Su. V. 29. 


Ast, Sam. Su. VI. 62, 
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to be popular^ and beastings weie avoided as before.^ Curds 
were taken pure, with rice, with groats and with treacle.® Curds 
when mixed with water in the ratio of 3 : i were called Takra, 
when they were mixed in equal quantities the mixture was called 
UdaMt and curds churned without water were called MathitaJ^ 
Sikharim continued to be popular as before.^ A mixture of 
warm milk and curds, cream of curds and butter milk were also 
used,® 

Fresh butter, butter prepared from the previous day’s milk 
and clarified butter were widely used.^ Yuan Chwang states 
that milk and butter formed important food articles of the students 
at the University of Nalanda.® Some people were excessively 
fond of butter. Urva^i is said to have lived on butter alone.® 

^ Amar. II, 7.24, 

® Ast. Sam. Su, VI, Amar. II. 9.54, 

^Dadhi (curds)—^Angv. p. 181, Kurma. 22, Matsya. 217, Ast. Sam. Su. 

Dadhisakfu (curds with groats)—^Angv. 220. 

Dadhjodana (rice mixed with curds)—Mrch. VII. 

Gudadadhi (curds with treacle)'—^Angv. p. 220. 

* Takra —^Matsya. 217, Vayu, 16.13, Amar. 11 . 9.53, Ast, Sam. Su. VI. 

Udasvif —^Amar. II. 9.53, Ast, Sam. Su. VI. 

Mathita —^Amar. II. 9.53, 

Trapsjam —^Angv. p. 220, Amar. II. 9.51. 

® Kasala—AngY. p. 220, Amar. II. 9.44, Vikramorva^iya. p. 72 (III. 86). 

?rr 

Sahara on II. 2.23. 

Amar. II. 7.23. 

Vadhihra (cream of curds) 

TfT?T®TOT: I 

March. Act I. p. 47 Calcutta, 1938. 

Danddhata (butter milk)—^Amar, > 11 . 9. 53. 

Napam^a (fresh butter) Malavikgnimitra. p. 57, Angv. p. 182, Amar. 
11 . 9.51, Matsya 217, Ast. Sam. Su. VI. 

Haiyamgavtna (Butter of yesterday's milk)—^Raglu. I. 4.5, Amar, II. 

9.51. 

Gbrta—AngY, p. 182, Kurma. 22, Amar. II. 9. 51, A^t. Sam. Su, VI. 

® Beal. Si-yu-ki. Vol. I. p. 88. 

® rr«n^: i 


Vayu. 91. II. 
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Clarified butter was considered a germicide^ and a mixture of 
clarified butter and curds was also used as food.^ Besides the 
milk products mentioned in tbe earlier period Vagbhata I mentions 
KsiraJdka, Dadhikurcikd and Takrapindaka? 

Meat Diet 


Side by side with vegetarian diet meat diet was also in 
vogue. A slaughter house and a butcher boy are mentioned,^ 
A piece of meat being roasted on charcoal seems to be a common 
sight.® At irregular hours a meal consisting 'of meat roasted 
on spits seems to be common among the Ksatriyas.® Meat and 
fish formed part of the daily diet of the royal families.’ Flesh 
of various animals was served to Brahmai^as at Sraddhas,® The 


^ Terror ^ 

Matsya. 

Amara. Vaisya. 

Originally prsadajja' denoted a mixture of curds and minute globules 
of butter. See Ch, li. p. 14, f. n. 5. 

3 The solid part of curds when water has oozed out was called Takra- 
pindaka —Ast. Sam. Su. VI. 78-79, Ast. Hrd. Su. V. 

KstraJaka —^Ibid. 

Dadhikurcikd —^Ibid 


Malavika. II. p. 36. 

wmx: 

Mrch, IV. p. 237. 




Mrch. p, 98. 
Sakuntala. II. 


TO ^ I 

TO I 

Mrch. X. 29, p. 345. 

. 

Kamasutra. 174.15-17. 


Bower Mss. I. 24. 



“Vayu. 82, Matsya. 16, 17.29-36, Kurma. 20. 
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Kutma Puraii,a goes to the extent of saying that one who does 
not take flesh in a Staddha is born again and again as an animal.^ 
Brhaspati lays down that only those women whose husbands are 
away should refrain from meat diet. It expressly permits meat 
eating in the case of sick persons.® In South India also meat 
dishes were popular in royal courts.^ 

Flesh of five toed animals^ fish with scales, deer, peacocks, 
partridges, kapinjala, vardhrlnasa^ dvtpt^ fish called rdjjve^ simha- 
tunda, pdthJna and rohita^ goats, hares, gazelle and birds was eaten 
People generally avoided the meat of oxen, asses, elephants, horses, 
pigs, dogs, foxes, lions, monkeys, frogs, bears and apes. Those 
who ate the flesh of prohibited animals were looked down upon 
in society,^ In the middle country QAadhyadeid) the peafowl 
was considered a delicacy,® and artisans were beef eaters.'^ 

Some uncivilized people relished meat diet. It is said that 
the strong smell of flesh made the people residing in the Vindhya 
region joyous.® A Sahara youngman presented a partridge to 
Harsa probably because they prized its flesh very much as an article 
of food.® 


Kurma. 22. 

2Brhaspatismtti. 25. 13. p. 194. 
sPorunar, 11. 84 " 93 , I02“i2i. 

1 

TO I 

Kurma. 22. 

5 Beal Si-yu-ki. p. 89. 

® See Buddhagho§a*s Saratthappakasaui, his commentary on Saiiiyutta 
Nikaya. 

to: 5? stTfrororr: i 

TOT WTTTO: 

Brhaspati. Sm. I. 128-29* 
Gaudavaho. 377, 

2 Harsacarita, p. 232. 
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Meat cooked with fice, meat soup prepared with ghee or 
oil and some spices, meat roasted on spits or charcoal, seasoned 
meat, were all used.^ Boneless meat ground after boiling and 
mixed with spices was used as a stuffingA soup prepared with 
some meat and spices such as dry ginger was called Dakaldvanika? 
An acidic gruel cooked with meat and an extract of meat were 
also used as food articles.^ 

But there seems to have been a good deal of feeling among 
some sections of society against the slaughter of animals. Fahien 
states that killing of animals Was unknown throughout Madhya- 
de^a. There were no butchers’ shops in the markets. Only 
the CaiT.dalas sold flesh outside the city.® It may have been 
that Fahien saw everything with Buddhist glasses. But the 
author of Lahkavatto Sutra (prior to 443 A-.D.) states that the. 
Buddha himself declared all kinds of meat uneatable for many 
reasons.® That the Buddhists of the period were against meat 
diet can be seen also from the example of Harsa who prohibited 

^ "PUitaudana or m^msaudana (meat cooked with rice)—Matsya. z68, 6-30 

C.f. 

O'© 

Div. 559.1. 

Mam Sara sa (meat soup)—Mrch. VIII. 14, X. 29, Ast. Sam. Su. VII. 
39-46 Amar. II. 9. 45. 

Sulyamathsa (roasted on spits)—Sakuntala II,, Amar. II. 9.45, 

Angararait patita mamsa khandam —^Mrch. p. 98 

Pailura or Juska mamsa (Seasoned meat)—^Ang. 64, Kamasutta. 174.15, 
2 Vesavara (stuflSng)—^Ast. Hrd. Cikitsa I. 

’TRf i 

^ Dakalavanika (a kind of meat soup)— 

TOtnrTsrbfr: ^ \ 

^ Amlayavagu (acidic gruel)—Kama Sutra. 174.15. 

Accbarasaka yusam (extract of meat)—^Ibid. 

^Legge. p. 43. , 

® The reasons given are ; 

1. The animal whose flesh is eaten may have been one’s intimate 

relation. ! 

2. Butchers sometimes bring flesh of unclean animals like dogs. 

A-horrible dreams. 

4. ; ■ ^ ■ from the semen of a male and the blood of a 

female hence it is impute. 

5 . Meat eating causes obstruction in the acquisition of learning. 

6. A meat eater is deprived of learning. 

7. Meat eating is the characteristic of an Auarya (uncultured person). 

8. The Buddhist teachings are looked down upon if Sramanas take 
meat diet. See A.B.O,R.I. Vol XX. parts III and IV. 


12 
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taking of life undet severe penalties and caused the use of flesh 
as food to cease throughout the five Indies 1 

A considerable section of Hindu society at that time did 
not look on meat diet with approval. Even the Kamasutra, 
which does not represent the views of religious authorities, states 
that to desist from eating meat was considered an act of merit.^ 
Bhavabhuti pokes fun at the ancient custom of serving beef to 
a distinguished giiest,^ and a copperplate inscription dated 465 
A.D. clearly shows that the slayer of a cow was considered guilty 
of a heinous crime.^ The Vayu Pur^a in the same strain declares 
that slaughter of animals is not proper for sacrifices and one 
should perform sacrifices with cereals.® Itsing also states that 
even laymen rarely have the taste of grease or flesh.® 

Honey and Sweets 

The four varieties of honey mentioned in the medical works 
of the earlier period continued to be used in the reception of 
guests and other festive rites. But all the products of sugar¬ 
cane were widely used as sweetening ingredients in the food 
preparations.® Of these Sarkard was considered the best and 

^Watters. Yuan Chwang Part. I. p. 344. 

Kamasutra, p. 12.7. 

Uttara Carita. IV. 87. 

C.ll. III.'p. 71. 

Vayu. Pu. 57, 100. 

Cf. Matsya. Pu. 143. 12-14. 

8 Itsing. p. 44. 

^ The four varieties of honey were:— 

B^ra^/ara, pauUikaf ksaudra and mdksika —See Ch. V. p. 145, f. n. 6. 

WWt ^ Tnf^ ^ !T«ftrTT^l 

Ast, Sam. VI. 98. 

Kumar. VI, 50, VII. 72, Raghu. XI 69, Visnu. HI. 11.82, Vayu, 79. 
11-12, 105.34, Kurma.'22. 

8 Vagblwita I mentions five varieties of sugarcane :— 

Pauffdrahiy vdmlika^ ^ataparvaka^ kdntara and naipdla and considers the 
juice extracted with the help of a machine unwholesome. Ast. Sam. Su. VI. 
83-85. 

C,f. Ast. Hrd, V. 44. 
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phdnita the wotst.^ Ba3i.a mentions two varieties of sugar, ted 
and white.2 Sugar was also prepared with a grass called yavdsa? 
Besides the old sweet^ preparations such as madhuldjd:, krsara, 
modakas, utkdrikd, samydva, pupa^ phenaka, pdyasa^ ahhyusa and 
gudaudanap some new preparations are mentioned. Morendi^ka 
was a kind of sweet prepared from inspissated milk. The solid 
part of it was formed into the shape of the eggs of a peacock, 
fried in clarified butter and coated with sugar.® Vimardaka was a 
preparation of groats and clarified butter. Other sweets mention¬ 
ed are— locikd, istaka, vitdnaka, and polikd. But as neither Sanskrit 

Vbdtiita —^Angv. p. 182, Amar. II. 9.43, Ast. Sam. VI. 86. 

Guda —^Angv. p. 181, Vayu. 105.34, Ast. Sam. VI. 86, 

Matsjandikd'—AngY, p. 181, Amar. II. 9.43, Ast. Sam, Su. VI. 88, 
Malavika II. p. 42, Ast. Hrd. V. 49. 

Kynda —^Ast. Sam’. VI. 88, Vayu. 105.34. 

Sahara —^Angv. p. i8i, Kurma. 25, Amar. 11. 9.43, Harsa. p. 156. 

Sita (sugarcandy)—Amar. II. 9.43, Ast. Hrd. V. 49. 

^ ^ i 

Ast. Sam. Su, VI. 98. 

2 Pdfa/a Sarkard —(red sugar). 

Karka Sarkard —White sugar—Harsacarita p. 156, 

3 Ast. Hrd. V. 50. 

4 Gudavikdra denotes all sweets prepared with guda (Rtusaihhara V. 16) 
and Khandakbddyakay those with unrefined sugar. 

Kamasutra. IV. 10.16, 

^Madbuldjdb —^Kamandaka VII. 52. 

C.f. Kurma. 20. 

Kfsara —Matsya. 268. 6.30. 

Modakas (sweet balls)—^were generally prepared with rice or wheat 
flour mixed with sugar, some spices and slices of the kernel of cocoanuts.— 
Vikram. III. 65, 75. Angv. Mrch. V. 98, Malavika, p. 81, Sakuntala. p. 62, 
Matsya. 268. 6-30. Also see F.D,A.I, Ch. VI. p. 171. 

Samydva —^Kurma II, 17. 

Pupa or apupa —Mrch. V. 98, Amar. II. 47-48, Vayu. 80.48, Matsya. 
268. 6-30, Kurma. II, 17. 

Phenaka —^Angv. 182. Fine sweet cakes prepared with powdered wheat 

flour. 

Pdyasa —Matsya. 268. 6-30, Raghu. X. 51, 54. 

Ghrtapura —^Vayu, 80.47. 

Abnyusa —^Amar. II. 9.47. 

Gudaudana —^Mrch. I. 8, Matsya. 268,6-30. 

Uthdrikd was a sweet preparation with rice flour, milk, treacle and 
clarified butter. 

Angv. 182, Bharata. III. 36-39, Div. 500-23. 

^ Morendaka —^Angv. p. 182. 

Ast. Hrd. Uttara. 39. 
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dictionaries nor books on food and drinks enlighten us about 
the way they were prepared it is difficult to say much about 
them.^ 


Salts, Spices and Condiments 

All the varieties of salts mentioned by Caraka were in use.^ 
As before saline preparations were considered exciting hence 
ascetics and newly married couples were advised to avoid them.® 
There does not seem to have been any great change in this res¬ 
pect. The common spices used for seasoning were dry ginger, 
cumin, mustard, corriander, myrobalan, long pepper, black pepper, 
cloves, cardamom, turmeric and asafoetida.^ Black pepper is 


^ hocik^ —Bharata. HI. 36-39. 

Istaka 

Vayu. 80.47. 

VUanaka —Matsya. 268. 6-30. 

'Polika —^Matsya. 268. 6-30. 

2 Kamasutra. I. 4.38, IV. i.aS, Brhat Sam. 76.11, Kurma. 22, Vayu. 74 
Matsya 217.60, Raghu. V, 73, Angv. p. 182, Ast. Hrd. Su. 12. 


r ^ i 

Kamasutra, IV. 1.28. 




Matsya. 84.7. 

The Matsya (217.60) mentions following varieties of salts: Saindhava, 
udbbid, patheja, pdkya^ samudra, lomakaj htppa, sauvarcala^ vida^ valakeja, javdh- 
vaka^ aurvaksdra^ ^lahhasma. 

qwRR' I 


Kama Sutra. 191.1. 

qrcrTri^ '=qri 


Vayu. 18.20. 

wm\ vT-q': ^ i 

" Mrch. VIII. 13. 

Amar, II. 9. 36-37. 

Kamasutra. IV. 1.6. 
gll^rr ffpr^i 
’ragw^vftCTTcrrftpT^ i 

Brhatsarhhita. 76.11. 

C.f. Matsya. II. 9.36-38, Kurma, 20, Vayu. 74, Raghu. IV, 46, VI. 57, 
Kumara. VIII. 23. 
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called Dharmapattana in the Amarakosa, which shows that it 
was gtown near Dhatmapattana on the sea coastAsafoetida 
is called Bahlika which shows that it was imported from Afgha¬ 
nistan.^ The skin of mdtulinga was used with betel leaves for 
perfuming the mouth 

Many sauces and condiments were prepared and used. The 
most common were kamhalika, khada, temana and sour gruel. Two 
varieties of sour gruel, one in which husked cereals were used 
and the other in which unhusked cereals were used, are mention¬ 
ed.^ Sour gruel seems to be a favourite article of food in 'Kdnct^ 
Avanti and Sauvfra,^ Jams and syrups prepared from fruits were 
also used as condiments with food.® Vinegar was prepared as 
before, from guda, sugarcane juice, cereals, and grapes. Bulbs, 
roots, and fruits were preserved in it.’ A new preparation 
from oil cake, which was acidic in taste, was called SrJkukkuta. 
It w'as in common use in Malava country.® The Harsacarita 
mentions a preparation of fragrant mango fruit. Camphor, cloves 
and some sweet smelling flowers such as campaka were also used 
in preparing it,® 

^Amar. II. 9.36, 

®Amar. IL 9.40. 

Kamasutta. I. 4.8. 

4 m ^ I 

Kamasutra. I. 4.38. 

’Kamhalika —^Angv. p. aai. Also see F.D.A.I. p. 147, f. n. 7. 

Khada—Kxi^. p. Z2I. Also see F.D.A.I. p. 147, f. n. 6. 

Temana —Aniar. II. 9.44, 

VjanJana —(condiments) Kurma. 22, 

KanjikaA^^^^ gruel) Div. 496.5, Dhanvantari VI. 294. SeeF.D.A.1. 
p. 146, f. n. 7. 

Tusodaka —sour gruel prepared with unhusked cereals. 

Samtraka —Sour gruel prepared with husked cereals. 

Amar. IL 9.39, 

Da^akumaracarita. VI, 

Sauvira=Lower Sind. 

® KhSndaua (jams)—^Ast. Sam. Su. VII. 

^dga (syrups prepared from fruits) Ast. Sam. Su. VII. 

7 Ast. Hrd. Su. V. 


® Har§acarita, p. 66, 


Ast. Hrd. Cikitsa 12. 
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Oils and Oilseeds 

All the oilseeds mentioned in the eatliet petiod wete used 
for extracting oil.^ But besides clarified butter, sesamum oil and 
mustard oil were in general use as frying mediums.^ Oil was 
used in preparing boiled rice and gruel.® The oil extracted from 
sesamum was considered the best and that from safflower the 
worst.^ Vagbhata II recommends the use of oil chiefly in the 
winter season.® Oil cake was used as food by hermits but its 
use is forbidden in a SrMdha.® Many condiments were also 
prepared from it.'^ Of the animal fats, fat of a goat is considered 
the best and that of an elephant the worst. Other animals, whose 
fat was used in food, were a fish called aulnku 3 - pig, a cock, and 
Pdkabama.^ 

Fruits and Vegetables 

Fruits, as before, formed a very important part of our diet.® 
Yuan Chwang writes that in the region near Kashmir pears, plums, 
peaches, apricots and grapes were planted.^® Pomegranates 
and melons were g’rown everywhere.^^ He states that peaches 
and pears were introduced by the Chinese into India hence peaches 

^ Angv. p. 232, Div. 70.27, Markandeya. Pu. 29.9-n, »Amar. II. 9.7-20, 
Sakuntak p. 94, Vayu. 5.9. 

. 

Kamasutra. IV. 1.33. 

2 Tilataila (sesamum oil)—Beal Si-yu-ki. I. 88, Ast. Sam. Su. IX. It 
was included in untimely {vikala) food. Watters VIII. p. 282. 

Sarsapataih (mustard oil)—Itsing p. 44, Ast. Sam. Su. IX., Si-yu-ki. 

p.- 88. 

8 Tailakura (boiled rice with oil)—^Angv. p. 64. 

Tatlayavdgu (gruel with oil)—Angv. p. 181. 


wr ^m\ 


Ast. Sam. Su. VI. iii 


Ast. Hrd. III. 13. 


° Vayu. 16.14., Kurma. 2.17. 

’ Tilapinydkavikrti’—^K^t. Sam. Su. VI. 

Ast, Sam.l Su. VI. 113-114. 
Angv. p. 64 and p, 231, Ast. Sam. Su. VIE. 168-209, Watters, p. 277. 
Beal Si-yu-ki. II. 88., Itsing p. 45, Amar. II. 4.27-168. Vayu, 45-46. 

Watters Vol. II, 277. j ^ 

Watters Vol. II, p. 277. 
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were called Chinam and pears were called China-rajaputra.^ 

He himself used to receive one hundred and twenty Jamhtras 
(citrus medica) every day.^ Bread fruit and cocoanut were cul¬ 
tivated in Assam (Kdmarupa).^ In the Ajanta paintings we can 
see mango, custard apple, a round fruit which looks like a B//m 
fruit or a lemon and another fruit which looks like a brinjal.^ 
Of all the fruits, grapes were considered the best® and Lakuca 
the worst.^ 

From the Vayu Pur^aa we learn that the people of Hari- 
varh^a liked the juice of sugarcane, the people of Hirarivatavarsa 
the juice of Lakuca, those of Ramanakavarsa the juice of the fruit 
of Nyagrodba, those of liavrtavarsa of the juice of jamhu fruit, 
those of Gandhamadana island the juice of bread fruit and the 
Siddhas the juice of Parusaka, Although we are not in a posi¬ 
tion to identify all these regions, yet it shows the popularity of 
fruit juices in the country.’' 

All the vegetables, which were spoiled by frost, fire, bad 
breeze, carnivorous animals, eaten by insects or growing under 
water or not growing in a proper season, very old or dry, were 
avoided, but dry radish and unripe B^ 7 va fruit Were used.® From 
the Kamasutra it appears that besides radish, Jmsmanda (pumpkin 

1 Watters Voh I. pp. 29Z-293. 

2 Beal -Lite of Yuan Chwang. 

3 Beal —Si-yu-ki. 11. 195. 

* Griffith—'Ajanta Paintings Cave I plates 102-112. 

® Ast. Sam. Su. VII. 168. 

Ast. Sam. Su. VII. 168. 

7 Ji ice of sugarcane—Vayu. 46.9. 

Juice of Lakuca fruit—^Vayu. 46-9. 

Juice of NyagroMa fruit— Ibid. 

Juice of Jamhu fruit—^Vayu. 46.12-29. 

Juice of Bread fruit—^Vayu. 43. 4-5. 

Juice of Parusaka —^Vayu. 38.65* 


Ast. Hrd. Su. VI. 140-43. 
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goutd), aluka (an esculent too^^pdlamki (a pot hetb), damanaka, 
the hogplum (amrdtaka), ervdruka (a kind of cucumbet), trapnsa 
[cucumber)^ bottle gourd -and btinjal were in common use.^ 
Some othet vegetables such as suram^ ligru and granthiparm were 
also eaten.^ But according to medical works Pafola, Kusmdnda^ 
smisannaka, jivanti^ unripe radish and vdstuka were considered 
good vegetables^ and leaves and stalks of mustard the worst.^ 
Yuan Chwang states that lotus fibres were used as food by 
the ascetics.® People generally avoided the use of onions and 
garlic.® According to Itsing the Plindus believed that onions 
of any kind caused pain, spoilt eyesight and caused the body to 
become more and more weak."^ But the Bower Mss. prescribe 
the use of garlic as medicine in the treatment of many diseases. 
The author prescribes a method by which it could be administered 
to those Brahmanas who avoided it. He says that a cow should 
be kept without grass for three nights. She should then be given 
stalks of garlic with some grass to eat and her milk, curds, clari¬ 
fied butter and buttermilk should be given to such Brahmanas.® 
He also describes how a soup of garlic should be prepared, with 
some flour, meat, ground mudga pulse, some green and dry spices 
and Soncala salt. The mixture should be well fried in clarified 
butter before preparing the soup.® 


Kamasutfa, IV. 1.29. 

® ^ ^ fw ^rPsrq'oFi^^sfn' ^rrfs^: i 

Hatsacarita. p. 229. 

^pjbioui4,' i 


qK^rr: ottt: i 


Ast, Hrd. VIII. 42-43. 


Ast. Sam. Su. VII. 134. 
Ast. Sam. Su, VIl. 151. 


® Watters—Yuan Chwang, II. 117. 

® Watters—Yuan Chwang. p. 178, Beal Si-yu-ki II. 88. 
Htsing. p. 45 and p. 137. 

® Bower Mss. 1. 34. 


Bower. Mss. I. 31, 
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Intoxicating Drinks 

^ Ftom the Afigavijja it appears that many varieties of intoxi- 

i eating drinks were in u'se.^ Kalidasa’s works have similarly 

I many references to drinking.^ It was believed that intoxication 

I gave a special charm to women; ladies of royal families, therefore, 

f| enjoyed drinldng.^ Police officers, soldiers, drummers and their 

friends are represented as enjoying themselves by drinking in the 
I liquorshops.^ The statement of the Vayu Puraria that in Kali- 

f yuga even women would drink has probably a reference to con- 

temporary habits i.e. to the fourth century A.D. when it was 
I finally redacted,® The Matsya Pur^ia describes Krsna drinking 

with sixteen thousand ladies and does not regard him as a sinner. 
Ajanta paintings also depict scenes of drinking such as wines 
; being brought in large jars.® Yuan Chwang states that the 

1 The Angv. (p. 64, p. 181, 221) mentions the following varieties of 
intoxicating drinks:— 

: Apakvarasa, pakvarasay asava^ aristety mairejakay tnadhUy godhasalakayyavay 

;r prasanna, ayasay Jvetasuray asavUsava, nisthifay madhura, jagaky atthak^likay surSy 

j ■ phusuhiit^h jayakalika. 

■I 2 §akuntala. VI. p. 188, Rtusamhara. I. 3, IV. 11, VI. 10, Raghn. IV. 

i 42, 61, XIII. 52. 

3 In the Malavikagnimitra Iravati indulges in drinking, Indumati, the 
I queen of Aja liked to receive wine from the mouth of her husband (Raghu. 

VIII. 68). The Mandsore inscription (Fleet C.I.l, III, 18. p. 81) mentions a 
phrase, ‘like the cheeks of intoxicated women.’ The after effects of drinking 
on women are described in the Kumarasambhava. The Harsacarita (p. 82) 

! also mentions beautiful ladies who had drunk wine. Kumarila mentions 

j that in Ahicchatra and Mathura even Brahmana women indulged in drinking. 

; ^ ^ Rfrf.l 

Malavika. III. 49. 

Kumar. IV. 12. 

Kumar. VIII. 80. 

Harsacarita. IV. p. 142. 

" Mrch. VI. 

‘ C.f. ^akuntala. VI, p. 182. 

sVayu 58.43. 

The Byhaspati Smrti also lays down that drinking should be avoided 
only by those women whose husbands are away. 

Brhaspati. Sm. 25.13. p. 194- 
3 Fahien states that drinking was unknown throughout Madhyade 4 a but 
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Ksatriyas used intoxicating drinks prepared from the juice ' of 
grapes and sugarcane while the Vai^yas used strong fermented 
drinks. The Sramarias and the Brahmanas drank only syrups 
prepared with the juice of grapes and sugarcane.^ Cultivation 
of soma plant is referred to in the Harsacarita. It is, therefore, 
probable that Brahmanas may have used soma juice as a beverage.^ 
From Perumpanattarupadai We learn that in the south people 
other than Brahmanas were addicted to drinking.® Rich liquors 
imported from the west were served at the royal table and the 
poor enjoyed country wine.^ 

Intoxicating drinks were generally prepared from grapes, 
sugarcane, honey and rice.® Wines flavoured with mango juice 
and Vdtala flowers were also used,® The Vayu Purana mentions 
an intoxicating liquor called YMsyaJ Wines were also prepared 
from such fruits as rdjadana and madanaphala and madhuka flowers.® 
All the varieties of liquors mentioned in the earlier period were 
used in this period and the medical works prescribe their moderate 
use, as in the earlier works.® 


the literary evidence before us makes it highly improbable. 


^«rr ^ 

Matsya, 120.31. 

Griffith—^Ajanta Paintings. 

^Watters—^Yuan Chwang. I. p. 17,8, 

Beal Si-yu-ki, p. 89. 

Har§acarita. II. p. 44. 

3 K. A. Nilakanta Sastri —A History of South India, p, 194. 

^ Porunar, II. 84-93, ioa-121. 


«Raghu. XIX. 46. 


Ast. Sam. Su. VI, 


Vayu. 65.116. 

® Har?acarita. p. 230. 

® J/zr^—Amar. II. 10.39, Kamasutra. IV. 1.35. 

Kumar. IV. 12. 

Sidhu —Amar. II. 10.42, Raghu. XVI. 52, Malavika. IV, p. 48, Mrch. 
VII. 30. 


Sur^sava-^^ ^ - ra - ^UTTri r I 


Maireya-—^ q-q- ; 


Cf. Ibid. IV. 1.35. 


Mrch. VII. 30. 
Kamasutra. I. 4.38. 
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Drinking water and other Beverages 

Bad smelling and foamy watet and that taken from small 
ponds was not used for drinking purposes.^ Good drinking 
water is said to have eight virtues which, are, however, not men- 
tioned .2 The water from rivers, tanks, springs and wells was, 
as before generally used for drinking.® It was stored in jars 
hung in windows, receiving cool gusts of breeze which kept 
it cool by evaporation.^ In the Harsacarita we find a special 
officer in charge of drinking water.^ In the medical works 
water is called the very essence of life.® Rain water is regarded 
as the best for drinking, especially, in the rainy season while impure 
water, if necessary, was used only after straining in a piece of 
cloth.’ 


Vrasanna —^Amar. II. 10.40. 

Kadamhart —^Amar. II. 10.40. 

Madhavi—Armt. II. 10.41, Kamasutra. I. 4.38. 

Narikelasava (an asava prepared from the juice of cocoanut.) Raghu. 
IV. 65. 

Madird —^Mtch, VI., Rtusamhara VI. 10. For details see F. D. A. I, 
Chapter V. pp. 151-53, Ast. Sam. Su, VI and Ast. Hrd. V. 

TOT 

TT 

’#r5T‘ ^ ^ 


2 

TTO =^1^ vr^^rir^TOTi 

C.f. Aixgv. p. 232. 

to i 

® Toyakarmdntika —Harsacarita Chapter V. 
®TOFt 5nfTO TOT ^ 

7T sf^sr ^ 


Ast. Hrd. Su. V. 62-65. 

Vayu. 78.16. 

Div. 127.19. 

Ast. Sam. Su. VI. 12. 

Mrch. IV. 

Ast. Sam. Su. VI. 30. 
Ast. Sam, VI, 52. 
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Milk and its other products such as butter-tnilk were gene¬ 
rally used as beverages. Sometimes earthen pots containing butter 
milk were cooled by keeping them underground in ice which 
was brought from the Himalayas.^ iVEany syrups were prepared 
with the juices of fruits such as mango^ dates, grapes, lakuca^ 
rose apple, nyagrodha, bread fruit and parusaka. Juice of sugar¬ 
cane, mdiguda mixed with water were also used as beverages.^ 
Drinks were also prepared with some spices such as dry ginger, 
asana and jalada? Itsing’states that it was a common practice 
in India to offer one of the eight syrups prescribed by the Buddha 
to distinguished visitors, teachers, pupils, disciples, strangers and 
friends.^ Syrups are frequently mentioned in other works of 
the period.® Some drinks prepared with plantain, cocoanut, 
and patola leaves were used in the summer season. Camphor 
was mixed in these beverages to make them fragrant.® 

The Art of Cooking and Utensils 

The art of cooking was considered so important that it is 
regarded as one of the sixty four fine arts. ^ The story of Gomini 


=tri 

Ast. Hrd. III. 23. 
Harsacarita. V. 

® See F.D.A.I. p. 183, f, n. 7. 

3 Ast. Hrd. III. 23. See F.D.A.I. 187, f. n. 7, 

^Itsing p. 125. 


C.f, Angv. p. 181. 

'TOT 'TsrWT ^ ^ I 

’ Kamasutra. 


Kamasutta. II. 10.15-17. 


Ast. Hrd. Su. HI. 30-34. 
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in the Da^akumatacatita shows that proficiency in cooking was 
considered an essential qualification of brides.^ Kitchens were 
generally located in well lighted, clean, quiet and secluded places 
where strangers might have no access.^ Cooks expert in cook¬ 
ing pulses, rice, cakes, and sweets are mentioned.® There is 
also mention of a special officer in charge of the kitchen in the 
Allahabad inscription.^ 

The various processes in cooking such as mixing various 
substances, frying in oils or clarified butter, and fumigation are 
mentioned in the Amarako§a.® The description of Vasanta- 
sena's kitchen is interesting.® Even in a hermitage like that of 
Valmiki such fine preparations as rice boiled with some fruits 
and vegetables were available. Their fragrance pervaded the 
whole atmosphere."^ The Ast. Sath. mentions cakes cooked in 
a fire made of chaff, a pot sherd, a frying pan, an oven, and on 
charcoals.® 


1 Da^akumaracaiita, VI. 

^ TTfFraf ^ ^ \ 

Kama. Sutra. IV. 1.18. 

C.f. Ast, Sam, Su. VIII. <5o.6i, Atnar. II. 9.27, 

* \ 

to : 1 

Amai:. II. 9. 27-28. 

oTOFM«rTl 

Kamandaka, VIL 15, 

* Khadyatapakika (a superintendent of the kitchen.) (Allahabad inscrip¬ 
tion of Samudragupta). The chief cook is called- "Paurogavay (Harsacarita, 
Amar. 11. 

® Bbdvifa —fumigated. 

Vkchila (sauce mixed with rice or gruel). 

Apakva (fried in butter). 

Amar. II. 9. 46-47. 


® m ^ to : 

\ 

Mrch. IV. p. 237. 
Uttaracanta. IV. 1, 


Ast. Sam. Su. VII. 66, 
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As befote the rich generally used utensils made of gold or 
silver, the people of the middle classes—-vessels made of other 
metals and the poor leaves sewn together and earthenware.^ 
All the utensils mentioned in the earlier period were in common 
use .2 From the account of Yuan Chwang we learn that people 
used saucepans and stewpans but they did not know the use 
of a steamer. People did not use spoons or chop sticks.® Drink¬ 
ing cups were made of conchshell and were engraved with de¬ 
signs.^ Oil was stored in leather bags.® Spitoons for spitting 
the juice of betel leaves had come into use.® 

Rules of Diet and Etiquette 

As in the early periods a householder is expected to offer 
food to gods, guests, Brahmanas, spirits and dependants before 
he himself takes his meals. It is stated that many Igods come to 
the householder in the form of a guest so a man should always be 
anxious to accord hospitality to a guest and he who takes his 
meals without feeding a guest is a sinner.’ To provide food 






Div. 559. 
Vayu. 47.1, 


Itsing states that ftesh leaves sewn together were used as plates and 
bronze vessels were also used (pp. 46-47). 

2 The Harsacarita VII mentions a water jar {kalald)^ karkan, kumbha, 
(alinjara), a box for betel leaves {tamhiila karaka)^ a utensil for cooking {tdmra- 
carana), an iron pan {katdba)^ a drinking cup {pdnabhdjand)^ a ring well {ganda 
kusula\ a pan {tdpaka) or {tdpika) and a spit (pastaka). 

C.f. Amar. 11 . 9. 30-34. 


®Beal. Si-yu-ki. I. 89. 
^Harsacrita. pp. 156, 207. 


® Amar. Kutu or kutupa, 11. 9,33. 

^ Bhaumapafadgraha-—KiixaAsxitt 2 i, IV. 1.18. 


’ See Ast. Hr. Su. VIII. 37 F.D.A.I. p. 191, f. n. 2. 
TOT ^ 




TOrf TO I 


^ 2fr 

Visnu. Pu. III. II. 66-67. 

^>51% WT ^ ^1 


Visnu. III. II. 68. 
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and drinks to the blind, the sick, the lame, the poor, and the 
orphans is considered a sacred duty,^ and it is laid down that 
one should never cook food only for himself. 

The Pura^^as repeat the rules about the purity of food. 
They prohibit the use of unclean food and that offered by un¬ 
clean or dishonest persons for it is stated that one who eats food 
ojffered by a sinner himself becomes a sinner.^ 

The duty of taking meals on a clean piece of ground after 
washing hands, feet and mouth is equally emphasised.® Even' a 


Vayu. Pu. 74. 31. 

tTFT ^ I 

Kurina. Pu. 19. 

Bharata in his Natya^astra (III. 36-39) also gives food offerings suitable 
for Brahmanas, gods, manes, sages, Rak§asas, and birds. 

^riipFRr jpawm"" ^nfer: i 

qmqmrm i 


1 spq sqrfqq I 

qrtqq \ 


Ast. Sam. HI. 76-77. 


Ratnavali. IV. 20. 


a Kurma. Pu. II. Ch. XVII., Matsya. Ch. 16. 

qt mm qqsFTTfq q qFmqrfq WNqqi 

Kurma. Pu. II. Ch. 17. 

^ qR^q qqq^qqr i^Ki 

qfq qTfqiqfqqf^qqqi 

qqq: 

qqfef f^q ^qrqRpql^^ qiwq 
qqrq^ fqWtsfq qf^ Mfiii^qt^vsi 
qqljfq^qiqqRq^^ qqq;i 

" " ^ Ast. Hr. Su. VIII. 35-39. 

3 Ast. Sam. Su. X. 16., Itsing. Chapter III. p. 26, 

qtqqf fqfq m fkm q \ 
qti-qi%q q^ wrrfq: i 

qqf^ qq\|q q ^ i 

: q > rq 5 ^ % l 


Kurma. Pu. XIX. 
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wotk on medicine like the Astahgasamgraha lays down that one 
should avoid food offered by persons about to die, those main¬ 
taining themselves with difficulty, the henpecked, eunuchs, the 
degraded, hunters, evil doers, associations, enemies, prostitutes, 
rogues, and a usurer, as also food given in charity to all.^ The 
Matsya Puran.a includes atheists, people living in non-Aryan re¬ 
gions, such< as Dravida, Konkan^a and a worshipper of Siva 
(lingin) in the above list.^ Leavings of food were not used by 
respectable persons.^ But Kumarila states that some Brah- 
manas used to take food of which their friends or relatives had 
already partaken. He also mentions that the Brahmaiias in the 
north used to eat from the same plate with their wives, children 
and friends.^ But all these rules could be waived in times of 
scarcity. From the Kadambari we learn that in'times of need 
the people of the high castes could use food and water offered by 
a Candala.® Food was taken in a happy mood without re¬ 
viling it and the practice of washing hands and mouth after meals 
was observed. Those who did not observe it were looked down 
upon in society.® 

There were generally three meals. According to Sahara 
Devadatta’s morning meal consisted of cakes, midday meal of 


^ 1 ^ e. I 

Ast. Sam. III. 78-79. 

2 Matsya. Pu. XVI. 

C.f. Kurma. Pt. II. Ch. XVII. 


®Itsing. Ch. IV. p. 24, 25, 26. 

‘Indians take bath before meals. They do not give leavings of food 
to anybody. Utensils once used are not given to others without being pro¬ 
perly cleaned. Earthen and wooden vessels are used only once. Gold, 
silver, and copper vessels are cleaned before they are used, again*—^Watters on 
Yuan Chwang. IX. p. 152. 

^ Tantravartika. 

2 Kadambari. 

®Itsing. IX. 39, Ast. Sam. X. 59. 

Visnu. Pu. III. II.8J. . 

5RTF?rf%^ 1 


Visnu. Pu. III. II. 86-87. 
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various food preparations and afternoon meal of sweets such 
as modakas. It seems that there was generally no evening meal.^ 
But this may not have been the general rule for every one. Some 
people, it seems, also took evening meal.^ The times of taking 
meals seem to be well regulated on medical grounds and the 
transgression of the appropriate time was adjudged a bad habit 
by physicians.® Taking meals at midnight at noon or when 
one was suffering from indigestion was considered improper.^ 
The old rule of dividing the stomach into four parts—two for 
solid food, one for liquid and one for wind etc. is repeated.® 
The necessity of changing food according to the tempera¬ 
ment and not eating the same preparations day after day was fully 
recognised.® As before, medical works prescribe food articles 
suitable for different seasons’^ and give a list of articles which 


Sahara on Jaimini V. T.20. 

Also see ‘Itsing in India’ by V.R.R. Dikshitar in I.H.Q, March, 1952, 
Vol. XXVIIh No. I p. 117. 


Mrcchakatika. 
Kamasutra. I. 4.7. 
Malavikagoimitra. II. 3j, 

Kurma. Pu, II. 19, 20. 


?T ^ ^ ^ I 

C.f. Ast. Hr. Su. XL 63-68. 

5r^wi 

mm i 

Ast. Hr. Su. VIII. 46-47. 

® Ast, Hr. Su. VIII. 35, See Ast. Sam, Su. X. 67. 

For Food for ivtnUr —See Ast, Sam. Su. IV. 13-17 and Ast. Hr. Su. HI. 

12-13. 

For Food for the spring season —See Ast. Sam. Su. IV. 25-27, and Ast. 
Hr. Su. III. 20-26. 

Food For summer —^Ast. Sam, Su, IV. 32-34, 

TFTGfi^i^oi 

13 
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could be used daily and of those which should only be used 
rarely, Easily digestible articles are recommended for daily use 
while those difficult to digest are considered unht for daily use.^ 
It is laid down that articles difficult to digest, sweet and fatty 
should be taken in the beginning, acidic and saline preparation 
in the middle and other flavours in the end.^ As before the 
medical works also mention preparations which should not be 
taken together.^ 

The general rules of etiquette were mostly the same as in 
the earlier period. People were generally expected to eat facing 
the east, sitting on a seat and not on a cot, in proper utensils, at 
proper time and at a proper placed They were also expected 


5cr>r \^\\ 

=srTnT: i 

I 

Ast, Hr. Su, III, Z8-35, 

For Food for }he Kainy season —See Ast. Sam. Su, IV. 44-46. and Ast. 
Hr. Su. III. 45-47. 

For Food for the Autumn season —See Ast, Sam. Su. IV. 54-59, and Ast. 
Hr. Su. III. 47-48. 


Ast. Hr. Su. VIII. 42-43. 

lYol 

TirpJRT ^ 'fT 1Y 1 1 

Ast. Hr. Su. VIII. 40-41. 

^5iT| fm lYl( 

Ast. Hr. Su. VIII. 45-46. 
C.f. Visnu. Pu. III. 11.82-83. 

^Ast. Sam. Su. IX. 1-12. 
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Kurma Pt. II. Ch, XIX. 
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to take olF theit head dress and shoes before taking itneals.^ A 
person was not advised to eat in darkness, in a temple or with 
his wife. He was not to eat from a broken vessel or from the lap 
or from the palm of his hands,^ nor should he drink water by 
joining his hands together.® A person was not to take sweets 
when others did not partake of them.^ He was not to eat all 
the solid food served to him but was to leave some for departed 
spirits and birds.® But it was considered improper to leave 
liquid articles of food such as honey, curds and clarified butter 
as also delicious cakes called SaskulL ® People generally avoided 
preparations of sesamum at night. ^ 

Itsing states that sitting crosslegged side by side and to 
have meals stretched out was considered improper. The priests 
sat on separate small chairs. The chair was about seven inches 
high by a foot square and its seat was made of wicker. They 
placed their feet on the ground and trays were placed before 
them.® First one or two pieces of ginger with some salt were 


tilM zft I 

ff fw^TFST^T ^ ^ qTfWI 

ff 5T wmri 

fTFTO^ ff 5T ^ 1 

3 See F.D.A.I. p. 192, f. n. i. 


Visnu. III. 11.79. 


Kurma. XIX. 


Kurma Pu. II. 19. 20-22 




® Itsing. p. 24. 




Visnu. Pu. 


Visnu, Pu. III. H.82, 


Ast. Sam. Su. III. 80. 


® Itsing. pp, 22, 24, 116, 125. 
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served. Then some boiled rice and bean soup were served with 
hot butter sauce as flavouring which was mixed with fingers with 
other food. Then cakes, fruits, clarified butter and sugar were 
served.^ After the guests had taken their meals tooth woods 
and pure water were supplied to them for cleansing the mouth. 
Sometimes a perfumed paste was given to rub hands with -before 
washing in order to make them fragrant and clean. 

The practice of drinking some liquid such as cold or warm 
water, whey, butter milk, and sour gruel is mentioned in the medi¬ 
cal works After this liquid, betel leaves, with some fragrant 
spices, were taken as it was believed that it helped digestion, 
removed the phlegm and made the mouth fragrant.® The 
practice of betel chewing was so conrmon that it is mentioned 
in the Kamasutra in the account of the citizen.^ In the Harsa- 
carita we read that Sudrsti had his lips red with betel leaves.® 
King Sudraka also used to chew betel leaves after his midday 


^Itsing. pp, 39-40. 


Ast. Hr. Su. VIII. 47-48. 

® Betel leaves are mentioned in the Raghu VI. 64 and hetel nuts in Ragl u. 
XIII. 17. 

ft I 

fTO^istirTsTT: 

Ast. Hr. xn. 83-85. 

.■%- - ■ , ■ -Nr: - ._• . , „ ^ ^ - r> r- 

21^ qyrfT TOl^r TFT TT^r ^ 

B|hatsaihhita 77. 35-37. 

C.f. Itsing IX, 39, 

Mjcchakatika W. 

Some fragrant spices such as comphor and cloves were also taken 
after meals to make the mouth fragrant (Harsacarit i. p, 21). 


® Har§acarita. p. 85. 


Kamasutra I. 4,5. 
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meal.^ Yuan Chwang feceived one hundred and twenty betel 
leaves and twenty betel nuts daily as part of his ration.® The 
practice of smoking a cigar prepared with fragrant substances i 5 
also mentioned.® After the meals the rich avoided hard work^ 
and indulged in such enjoyments as listening to the conversation 
of parrots or sdrikds, seeing the fights between quails, cocks or 
rams, or the shows of acrobats and clowns. Sometimes they 
also slept during the day.^ 

Children used to take some breakfast in the morning.® 
The newly married couple were as before expected to avoid saline 
preparations,'^ The Buddhist monks did not drink intoxicating 
drinks and avoided taking meals at forbidden hours.® Their 
breakfast generally consisted of rice water, their lunch of rice, 
butter milk, fruits and sweet melons and they were permitted to 
have a light evening meal.® Fahien also states that liquid food 
was permitted to monks at irregular hours.The Vayu Pur^a 
lays down that an ascetic should not be fond of taking only one 


2 Beal Si-yu-ki. 

3 See f. n. i above, 


^ I 

Kadambati Para. ij. 


f^^nwri 

Kuttanimatam. 

^TRff '['nwr i 

Nagara Sarvasva. 

Quoted by Dr. V.S. Agrawal in his ‘Kadambari Eka Sathskiitika Adhya- 
yana’ p. 32. Chap. 15. 

Caraka^s reference to the preparation of the cigar (vide F.D.A.I. p. 165, 
f. n. 3 and the above quotations make it clear that it was a common practice 
among the rich. 

4 See F.D.A.I. p. 195, f. n. 7. 

5f^5zrrTRT:i 

5znVRT:i 

Kamasutra, I. 4.8. 

\ 

Divyavadana. p, 30, 20. 

^ s?rR^rw 

Hprq; sRimq; .1 


® Itsing. Chapter X. 

8 Itsing. pp. 16, 44, 117. 
^ 0 Lcggc—^Fahien p. 44, 


Kamasutra. 191. i. 
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foodgrain noi should he take honey, meat and salt. He should 
not accept uncooked food.^ 

A taboo against the use of cettain vegetables such as onions 
and gaflic is found even in this petiod.^ The Puranas declare 
that masuray linseedy nispavdy rqjamdsa^ kusumhhika, kodrava, nddray 
gtatn, kapiUha and madhukay should not be used as articles of 
food.® The Katyayana Smrti lays down that vegetables, meat, 
masuray gram, koradusakUy honey, some alkalies and sea-salt should 
not be used as food on the day of a fast.*^ Generally rice boiled 
with guddy clarified butter, curds or rice alone were regarded as 
proper articles of food on the day of a fast.® 

It appears that feasts were common during this period. In 
the friendly parties people enjoyed various kinds of intoxicating 
drinks, saline preparations, fruits, vegetables, sauces and con¬ 
diments.® At the time of the ceremony of laying the foundation 
of a house Brahmanas were fed with clarified butter and milk rice 
and masters of dramatic art with rice cooked with gudaP In 
the royal households the food was as before, examined to see 
whether it contained any poisonous substance before it was serv¬ 
ed.® Fahien states that the kings of the states near Mathura 

^ \ 

TT^ ^ IFITT TO ^ I 

Vayu. Pu. XVIIL 16, 20. 

2 Kurma Pu. Pt. II. Ch. XVII. 

3 Matsya Pu. XV., Padraa. Pu. Sisti. IX, 62-66. 

TO 

TOPT 

TO5 wr’ 

Katyayana Sm. 27. 

^ crftT i 

Mfcchakatika, Act. I. p. 14. 

Kamasutta. 1. 4.23. 

^Bharata. II. 41-42. 

qTf«TO^:i 
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Motsya. 219. 18-20, 
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used to take off theit caps when serving food with their own 
hands to a community of monks and they sat on a catpet on the 
ground and not on couches.^ In the Sraddha feasts sesamum, 
meat of many animals, clarified butter, milk honey, sugarcane, 
juices of fruits such as mango, grapes and pomegranate, food 
grains such as sydmdka^ Mli, nivdra, mudga and barley were used 
while masura, nispdva^ rdjamdsa^ safflower, lotus, Bilva, kodrava, 
uddra, gram, kapittha, linseed, milk of goats and sheep, some 
spices and vegetables were avoided.^ The same food was 
served to all and all the relatives and servants were fed in such 
feasts.® Poor people were permitted to perform these rites with 
fruits, roots, sesamum and water.^ Gift of uncooked food is 


Kamandaka. VII. 15. 

3 Legge—Fahien. Ch. XVI. 

f^?Ti 

^TTPU^ I 

5r3[FTw I 


fqtq^ ^qr ^ 

=^1 

t ^ ^ 1 

TOW i 

Kurma. XX. 


Markandeya Pu. 29 9-11., Visnu. Pu. III. 16 Cf. Matsya Pu. XV, also 
XVII, Vayii. Pu. Ch. 78, 8-48 and Ch. 83, 3-9. 

^ ?T fj: 

^sqfcr ■5T>5rq^: I 

Kurma. XXP. 


Cf Matsya. XVIII. 37.62. 


Kurma. XXIL 
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permitted by a Sudra.^ Generally vessels made of gold, silver, 
or copper were used in a Sraddha by the rich.^ 

We can also form some idea of the food habits of the people 
during the period. The inhabitants of the east were mainly 
rice^ and fish eaters,^ They were fond of drinking surd^ and 
alkaline substances suited them.® 

The staple food grain of the people in the north was wheat,’ 
and women there drank liquors.® The inhabitants of the south 
enjoyed boiled rice with tamarind.® Tn the deserts the food of 
the people consisted of milk, curds and fruit of kartra tree. In 
Sindh fish was much eaten, in the Asmaka country, oils and acidic 
substances, and in the Malaya region roots and tubers. The 
people of Konkana were fond of fruit juices and the mountaineers 
of groats. The staple food of the inhabitants of Avanti was 
wheat, of the Balhika region meat roasted on spits with sour 
gruel and roasted meat, wheat and grapes were the favourite food 
articles of the Greeks and ScythiansIn Jhang and .Mont¬ 
gomery districts (Us7mra) people were fond of drinking milk, 
while in Gandhdra people drank decoctions of various kinds 

There were certain people who lived in their homes but 
led the life of recluses. They did not join community feasts. 
Some did not take food offered even by the three higher castes. 

^ ^rrtsfq’ i ■ 

Matsya. Ch. 17, 70, 

Vayu. 74 I. 

^Itsing. p. 43. 

^Byhaspati Sm. IL 10. 

s Ka^ikavftti on Panini VIII. 4.9. 

®Ast. Sam. Su. VII, 232-234. 

Mtsing p. 45. 

®B{haspati Sm.I. 129. F.D.AJ, p. 176 f. n. 7. 

^ Dasakumaracarita. VI. 

Ast. Sam. Su. VII. 232-234, Ka^ikavirtti on Pacini VII, 4.9, 

Asmaka—the region between the Godavari and Mahishmati on the 
Narmada. 

Ka^ikavftti on Panini VTII. 4,9. 
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They probably cooked their own food.^ It shows that restric¬ 
tions about interdining were sufficiently rigid in this period, 
Modakas were oiFered to the preceptor on the day of initia¬ 
tion of a pupil.^ All guests such as teachers, pupils, disciples, 
strangers and friends were offered clarified butter, honey, sugar 
or one of the eight kinds of syrups which were allowed by the 
Buddha.® Certain rules of etiquette were observed in the 
dinners of foreigners.^ 

In Kumarila’s time Brahmana women in Aliiccbatra (modern 
Ramnagar in Bareilly district) and Mathura drank wine, the Brah- 
manas of the north ate from the same plate with their wives, 
children and friends. Brahmanas of the south took their meal 
sitting on couches, Brahmanas both in the north and the south 
had no objection to taking cooked food that remained in pots 
after their friends and relatives had partaken of it. They had 
no objection to taking betel leaves touched by persons of all 
castes and many of them did not sip water after taking their 
meals.® Food obtained by begging was considered as unwel¬ 
come as death itself while that obtained without begging was 
regarded as nourishing as nectar.® 

To sum up the period under review was an era of great 
prosperity. It resulted in the further enriching of varieties of 
dishes. Some new preparations of wheat and a stuffing prepared 
with mudga were used. A considerable section of Hindu society 
had accepted vegetarianism as the normal way of life. Some 
of the Puranas prescribe vegetarian dishes even in a Sraddha 
where meat was obligatory before. But the Ksatriyas relished 
meat dishes, A tasty meat soup called Dakatdvanika was prepared. 
In some regions where civilization was not much advanced, such 
as in the Vindhyas, people were mostly non-vegetarians. 

On account of intercourse with foreigners and general 
prosperity the moral standards had gone down considerably even 

I 

^Malavika. p. 8i. 

® Takakusu—^Itsing (1896) p. izj. 

4 Ibid. Ch. XXXI and XXXV. 

^ Tantiavartika. 

® Amac. Vai^ya, 3. 


Harsacarita. p. 39. 
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in the Madhyade^a. The tich indulged in drinking. Even 
respectable wonien considered drinking wines a necessary,,enibel- 
lishmeot. But the Brahmaiias generally drank syrups. Betel 
chewing was comnaoni Some articles such as gram, and masura 
were still considered exotic and onions and garlic were avoided 
by respectable persons. 



CHAPTER VII 

FOOD AND DRINKS 
(C. 750 To C. 1200 A.D.) 

We get some infotmation about food and drinks from 
Sanskrit and Prakrta works which were written during the period 
C. 750 to C. 1200 A.D. Some of the Puranas and the Smrtis 
which were written during this period also enable us to form 
an idea about the food habits of the people. But a detailed ac¬ 
count of the dishes used during the period is to be found in the 
Mdnasolldsa, It describes the various beverages used and nar¬ 
rates vividly the method of preparation of a number of vege¬ 
tarian and non-vegetarian dishes which were used in the royal 
households. 

Cereals and Pulses 

The works of this period mention all the food grains used 
in the earlier period.^ A dish of hot fragrant rice, the grains of 
which were unbroken and separate from each other was eaten 
with great relish.^ Rice cooked in the milk of a buffalo Was also 
very popular.^ We come across some new preparations of wheat 


^ Ksifasvamin mentions the following food grains ;■— 

Vrihi^ java^ masura, godhiima^ mdsa, tila, canaka^ anu^ 

kodrava^ makusfha^ Jd/f, ddhafd, kalqya^ kulattha and sana. 

C.f. Vijfiane^vara on Yaj., Garuda. VIII. 48. 

The Sukraniti lays down that grains which are well developed, bright, 
best of the species, dry, new, good in colour, smell and taste should be stored 
by the king to meet the needs of the country for three years. 

IV. 2. 27-29. 

^ Cooked rice. 
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Nai?adha XVI. 68. 
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Manas. Ill, 1373-74. 
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such as kasdrd^ and suhdlts^ The lattet were cakes of wheat 
flour fried in clarified butter and coated with sugar. If these 
cakes were not sufficiently hard they were called Vdhalikd^ The 
preparation of cakes of wheat flour has been described in detail 
Mdnasolldsa, They are called^d?//y 4 i’j-or mandakasJ^ Thread 
like preparation of wheat flour were called sevikds^ and thin round 
cakes of fine wheat flout placed one over the other before frying 
in oil were called Patrikds,^ 


^ The Dhanvantari Nighantu calls wheat in this period the food of the 
Yavanas, but it is now extensively used. 

Kasara — 


Wit ^^nt i 

Bhavi! XII. 3. 

iTdT: I 

Manas. XIII. 1384. 

See f. n, i above. 


Bhavi. XII. 3. 

® Pabalika 

WT:T[^: qj^r^T: ^r:\ 

Manas. XIII. 1385. 

^ Mafidakas—Wh^At was washed, dried in the sun, ground, and cleaned 
In a sieve. The flour was mixed with clarified butter and salt and made into 
balls. The balls were turned into cakes with the palms of hands and were 
cooked in a pot-sherd. They were baked on live charcoals before eating. 
Sometimes a wooden roller and a piece of stone were used to change the balls 
into circular cakes before baking. 

TOi: \^'i 

f4^jrfl-'JS4>'r:^TTT: 1^«T|W5rfn: l \3 

TOrWsaizf rf ^jTTir^l 

w:i 

Manas. III. 1375-81. 

qt ^ I 

Naisadha. XVI. 107. 

Katha Kosaprakarana, Salibhadra Katha. p. 58, Vilasavatl. 

Manas. III. 1385-86. 
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Gram now seems to have become a favourite food as its 
use is recommended by Some^vara in many vegetarian and non¬ 
vegetarian dishes.^ Vidalapdka was prepared with the pulse of 
gram, rdjamdsa^ masura or rdjamudga mixed with slightly parched 
ddhaki pulse of which the outer covering was removed with a 
grinding stone and a winnowing basket. The mixture was cook¬ 
ed on slow fire. Water mixed with asafoetida, turmeric and rock 
salt was added to it.^ A soup prepared with mudga, asafoetida, 
pieces of ginger, pieces of lotus stalks fried in oil or the seeds of 
Vriydla is also mentioned. Sometimes pieces of brinjal fried in 
oil or the pieces of meat of a sheep or jackal or the pieces of the 
marrow of an animal were also cooked with it. Some spices such 
as powder of black pepper, and dry ginger Were mixed in the 
end.® Vatakas prepared with mdsa Hour, fried in clarified butter 


^ Split green grams are also mentioned in the preparation of food 
articles in the Ambasamudra Inscription of Varaguna Pandya of the ninth 
century A.D. 

Epigraphia Indica Vol. IX. p.92 

^ IRIT: l^oi 

Manas. III. 1359-65. 

* 5r«TTf^?T nrjH i^vai 

^ 1 ^ 5.1 


^ TT ^rfMprrf^^TF!; i 

Manas. lU. 1367-68. 


Vafaka—^ kind of cake. 
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and dtopped in milk wete called Y.slravata}- A preparation of 
fermented fine flour of 7 ndsa made into small circular balls was 
called i^rikd. It was fried in clarified butter, mixed with some 
spices such as black pepper and fumigated with asafoetida and 
cumin seeds Another preparation of mdsa flour was Ghdrikd. 
These were round cakes with five or seven holes, fried in oil till 
their colour became fed. When they had no holes they were called 
Vatakas. These vatahas were also dropped in sour gruel or 
churned curds with sugar. Sometimes sour gruel and well churn¬ 
ed curds with some spices such as rock salt, ginger, corriander, 
cumin and black pepper were cooked to thick consistency and 
vatakas dropped into it. Some powder of black pepper was 
added to it and the mixture fumigated before use.^ For prepar¬ 
ing vapikdSy pulse was soaked in water, the outer covering 


Naisadha. XVL 98, 

Manasa. XIII. 1594. 

Commentary Naisadha. 

^ See ‘Studies in the History of Indian Dietetics’, ‘History of the Dishes, 
Iclli and Dosa’ by Dr. P.K. Gode in Dr. S.K. Chatterji Volume—1955. 
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Manas. HI. 1399-1401. 

C.f. Supasanahacariya, p. 485. 
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Manas. III. 1401-1418., 
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removed and the pulse ground on a piece of stone. Some spices 
were mixed in it and the mixture, after churning well with hands, 
was allowed to ferment for a few days. Then they were formed 
into small balls and dried. They were cooked whenever required.^ 
In the preparation of the dish called Katakarna^ pulse of 
vattdmka (pea) soaked in water was ground and fumigated with 
clarified butter after adding rock salt. The powder of Nfspava 
was then mixed with it and the mixture made into round cakes 
which were fried in oil.^ Purikd was a cake of gram flour fried 
in oil. Sometimes the pulse was boiled a little before grinding 
and some spices such as salt, black pepper, cardamom, asafoetida 
and sugar were mixed in the ground pulse before frying.^ Vies- 
tikd was a preparation of gram pulse mixed with some spices 
covered with fine wheat flour and cooked ki a pot-sherd. Some¬ 
times ground masa and mudga pulses were used instead of gram 
pulse.-* Dhosakas are also prepared with the same ingredients 


^ I 

tra: 

1 

Manas. III. 1397-99. 

Manas. III. 1394-97. 

aiRt 'TORT: fTOTRT:! 

Manas. III. 1388-90, 

^ ^TTrCHR I 
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Manas. III. 1391-92. 


Su§em. 31. 
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as vestika?- 

Dairy Products 

Milk was now used in various forms. When half the quan¬ 
tity was evaporated it was drunk. In case it was reduced to one 
third of the original quantity it became a dish that could be licked. 
When one sixth of the original quantity remained it was used for 
preparing sweets and when only one eighth remained it was * 
called Sarkard?' Milk was also used in the preparation of some 
sweets such as kslraprakdra^ kstravafa and kstrayasfikd of which 
we read for the first time.^ Curds prepared from the milk of 
those buffaloes, whose calves were fully grown up were regarded 
as very tasty."* Curds were given different names according to 
the quantity of water mixed.^ Curds churned and mixed with 
sugar and fumigated with camphor were also used.® 

Whey was taken with rock salt and some spices such as cumin 


* \ \ 

WvTRrmT I 

TTTTO ^ 15:^1 

1 

Manas. III. 1392-94. 

It was the same preparation as we call Dose now. See reference to 
I(//f above. 

Manas. III. 1567. 

A variety of scenes connnon in a dairy farm in this period are des¬ 
cribed in the Ya^astilaka (p. 184). 

yiptrM ^ { 

Agni. Pu. 163. 10. 

Naisadha. XVI. 93. 

^Matbita were curds churned without water, udahit cuMs with equal 
quantity of water and takra with water one fourth of the quantity of curds. 






Manas, III. i57i-7z. 


Manas, III, 1573. 
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and ginget.^ But Kasdld continued to be the most popular 
preparation of curds.^ Temana was a soup of curds.® A 
special preparation of curds with black mustard was much liked.^ 
Butter was clarified with wheat and betel leaves before being 
used in cooking and frying food articles.^ Somadeva also des¬ 
cribes the properties of clarified butter, curds, butter and milk.® 
Meat diet 

Along with vegetarian dishes meat preparations were quite 
popular. The Pur^as prescribe the meat of clean animals for 
feeding Brahmanas in a Sraddha.*^ Brahmanas relished the flesh 


Manas. III. 1575. 
Manas. III. 1574. 

C.f. Bhavisayatta XX., Kav. Mim. XVIII. p. 107. 

Bhavisayatta, XII. 


® Yasastilaka III. 360-63. 
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Naisadha XVI. 73. 


Manas. III. 1577, 
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Skanda. Pu. Kasl. 4. 14-20. 


C.f. Agai Pu. 163. 1-32, 168, 20-21., Padma Pu. Adi, 56. 40-4. 
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of buffaloes and took dressed fish.^ The Ksatnyas enjoyed 
eating meat preparations such as dressed fish, roasted sheep.^ 
Sometimes meat was so dressed that it resembled the shape of 
a Bimba fruit.^ Fragrant and tasteful curries of fish, venison, 
bhds and flesh of goats were very much liked.^ In the cold, 
season people relished eating pork along with newly husked rice 
while the essence of deer and quails is mentioned among the 
dainties used in the summer season.^ 

Many animals such as sheep, goats, gazelles, hares, rhino¬ 
ceros, buffaloes, fish, birds, sparrows, ring doves, francolin doves, 
peacocks and pigs were killed for food.® People'generally abstain¬ 
ed from the meat of cows, horses, mules, asses, camels, elephants, 
tame poultry, crows, parrots, nightingales and all kinds of eggs.’ 
But in times of scarcity even the flesh of forbidden animals was 
used for food.® Somesvara describes in detail how meat should 
be dressed and flesh of which part of the body should be used 
and of which part avoided. The method of removing the hair 
of a pig is also described.® He describes in detail the method of 
preparing a number of meat dishes. Smthakas were prepared 
from the body of a pig roasted on fire. After roasting, the body 
was cut into pieces and the pieces again roasted on charcoals. 


^ Samaraiccakaha pp. 258, 260, 475. ^ 

^Ibid. pp. 258, 262. 

Kumarapala was much addicted to flesh eating in his youth and during 
his wanderings he chiefly maintained himself on flesh. 






Mohara j apara j ay a. 



Naisadha XVI. 95. 
Naisadha XVI. 76. 




Naisadha XVI. 87. 

rui 

Kav. Mim. XVIII. 


® A 1 Masudi, 

’A 1 Beruni Ch. 68. 


107. 


® Kathasaritsagara. Ill, 9-10. 
® ManasoUasa. III. 15, 43-47. 
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They were eaten with rock salt and black pepper.^ Sometimes 
a broth was also prepared with Smthakas, The broth was fumi¬ 
gated with aromatic spices.^ Smthakas were sometimes cut into 
pieces resembling palm leaves. These pieces were dropped into 
curds mixed with sugar and some aromatic spices were added. 
Pulp of citron was also mixed with smthakas and they were eaten 
after fumigation. In this form they were known as Cakkalikd.^ 
Sometimes green gram was pounded with spices. The whole 
thing was fried after mixing with good pieces of flesh. Tender 
Nispdva, berries, pieces of onions and garlic were mixed with the 
fried mixture. The whole thing was dropped in some sour juice 
and fumigated before eating.^ Flesh of sheep, carved into the 
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Manas, III. 1430-5 j. 
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shape of plums mixed with sojne powdeted spices and grams 
and fried in oil with the pieces of such vegetables as brinjal, ra¬ 
dish, onions, ginger and sprouted mtidga beans, was known as 
Kavacandl?- Pieces of clean meat chopped into the form of big 
Amalakas were cooked with spices. This liquid preparation was 
again cooked with some acid fruits, smthakas^ spices and rock 
salt. It was then fumigated with spices such as garlic and asafoe- 
tida. This preparation was known as 'Puryald^ 

When pieces of clean meat, bored with some holes and 
filled with spices. Were roasted on spits and some spices were 
mixed with them they were called Bhaditraka, Somtiim&s Bhadi- 
trakas were dried after cooking and then fried in ghee.® Flesh 


Manas. III. 1449-52. 
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Manas. Ill, i455~56. 
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of sheep dressed into the shape of betel nuts with some blood 
was known as Krsnapdka}- Vafakas of pasted meat prepared 
with roasted and spiced meat inside were called Bhusikd. Some¬ 
times these Vatakas were covered with grains of rice and roasted 
and called Kosali? Sometimes fruits such as brinjal were filled 
with pasted meat and fried in oil.^ Pasted meat was also formed 
into the shape of balls and roasted on fire or fried in oil. Liver 
of an animal was also cooked with some spices and called Banca- 
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varm.^ 


Sunthakas were also prepared with entrails.^ The en¬ 
trails of an animal filled with spices and marrow and roasted on 
charcoal wefe called mandallya? Liver chopped in the shape of 
betel nuts and roasted on charcoals and fried with spices was 
also used by dropping these pieces into a solutioxi of black mustard 
or curds.^ Dried and roasted meat such as seasoned fish, roasted 
tortoises, fried crabs and a tasty meat soup, all were used as food.® 
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Matias. III. 1486-1491. 
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Ftom the above account and description of the food habits 
pf the Tantrikas in the Ya^astilaka^ and othet contemporaty 
works it is obvious that meat eating was common in certain sec¬ 
tions of the society, specially, perhaps among the Ksatriyas. But 
we find also large sections of society which had taken to vege¬ 
tarianism partly on religious and partly perhaps also on hygienic 
grounds. Among such people even when an animal was to be 
sacrificed in a religious rite to propitiate a god it was replaced by 
the image of an animal made of flour.® Somadeva wonders how 
people who seek their own welfare hope to increase their own 
flesh with the flesh of others. Just as one’s own life is dear to 
one, similarly the life of another is dear to him. One should, 
therefore, refrain from destroying animal life.® According to 
him animals must not be killed for the purpose of worshipping 
gods or the manes, for entertaining one’s guests, in any mystic 
rite or for medicinal purposes.^ Similar ideas are expressed by 
another Jain writer Amitagati who considers taking poison better 
than meat eating.® Even some of the Puranas of this period lay 
down that slaughter of animals is not necessary for sacrifices 

^ 5?t: 1 

Manas, III. 1507-1539. 

Also see Manas. III. 1540-1542. 

^Description of the temple of Candamari known as Mahabhairava in 
Book I. 

^Samaraicca Kaha, pp. 210-213, 

Ya^astilaka Book IV. Candramatt persuades Ya^odhara to sacrifice a 
cock made out of flour. 

Ya^astilaka. p. 330. 
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Ya^stilaka p. 335. 

Subhasita Sandoha 21.16, 
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in the Kali age,^ They presctibe the use of mdsa beans instead 
of meat pteparations.^ On the authotity of AI Masudi we can 
say that the Btahmanas generally avoided meat diet. Al. Idrisi 
states that the people of Anhilwara ate rice, pea beans, mdsa^ 
masura^ and fish and animals which- had died a natural death be¬ 
cause they did not kill birds and animals.^ Raja^ckhara mentions 
eating of pork among the practices of uncultured people.^ It 
is stated that king Kumarapala prohibited slaughter of animals 
under severe penalties and he himself built Tribhuvanvihara and 
thirty-two other temples for expiation of the sin of flesh eating 
to which he was addicted before his conversion to Jainism.® 
Honey and Sweets 


Honey was not so widely used as in the previous period. 
The Pur^as mention gtida (treacle) and raw sugar (Jarkard) and 
not honey among the sweet things.® The Jains avoided the 






Upamitibhavaprapafica katha, p. 627, 

<TSTw: ?wmsflif%!f«n 5T TOifOTTi 

Bhagavata Pu. VII. 15.7. 
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Prajapati Sm. 152-53. 

8 History of Medieval India Book 2, p. 192. 
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Kavyamimamsa VIII. p. 39. 


Moharajaparajaya IV. p. 93. 

Garuda Pu. 10.96. 

Visnndharmottara Pu. II. 63.8. 
C.f. Visnudharmottara Pu. II. 314. 11-12. 
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use of honey on the ground that it was pressed out of the young 
eggs in the womb of bees and resembled the embryo in the first 
stage of its growth.^ The Pamdra variety of sugarcane was 
grown near Rajagrha.^ Sugar is also mentioned as an important 
article of food in the Ambasamudra Inscription of Varagui^a 
Pandya (ninth century A.D.) In the Naisadha Carita the wliite- 
ness of sugar has been compared to a stream of snow.® 

The act of preparing sweets is considered an art^ and 
many new sweets are mentioned. Kdsdra was a preparation of 
wheat flour, niilk, clarified butter, crystal sugar, cardamom and 
black pepper.^ A preparation of wheat flour stuffed with kdsdra 
was called udumbara,^ A sweet preparation of wheat flour, guda 
and some spices such as black pepper and cardamom was called 
murmmaP Modakas prepared with rice flour, sugar and some 
aromatic spices such as cardamom and camphor Were called 
Varsopalagolakas because they looked like hailstones.® Some- 


TO 1 


^ Ravisena—Jaina Padma Purana Ch. II. 


Ya^astilaka p. 331. 


4 Sukraniti. IV. 3. 143. 
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Naisadha XVI. 93. 

Samaraicca. p. 187. 
Samaiaicca, p. 189. 
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Manas. III. 1386-87. 
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times dolls wete also made with sugar {Sarkan putrikd)} . Ghrta- 
piira^ Pbemkas, 'Khajjakas and haddukas continued to be popular.^ 
Sometimes they were also prepared with rice or madga puise.^ 
In the preparation of Kshaprakdra sour curds were mixed with 
boiled milk and the solid part of curds was separated from the 
liquid one. The solid curds were mixed with rice flour and 
sweets were prepared in different shapes. Possibly they were 
same as modern Camcams and rasagulldsP Another sweet '"pre¬ 
pared with milk was called KsIraya 0 kd.^ 

Spices and Condiments 

All the spices mentioned earlier were used for seasoning.® 
It seems a good lunch always consisted of some condiments 
{avadamid)P Vyanjana is used in the sense of a special prepara- 


Naisadha, XVI. loo. 


iNaisadha XV.-104. 


Commentary on the above. 


Kathakosa Prakarana-^^alibhadra p. 58. 
Kathakosa Prakarana—Salibhadra p. 58. 


Vilasavati. 


Bhavisayatta. XII. 3. 


Bhavisayatta, V. ii. 

Naisadha XVI. 103. 

vmm 

Brahma Pu. 
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Manas III. 1408-1411. 

®Agni Parana. Ch. 164. 

Kav. Mim. p. 224. 

C.f. Manas. XIII. 1442-50. 

Kavy. mim. x. 154. 
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tion in the Mdnasolldsa in which Water used fot washing rice was 
mixed with tamarind, butter milk, crystal sugar, powder of car¬ 
damom and juice of gitiger. It was used after fumigation with 
asafoetida.^ In preparing Vrakhaka^ curds, and juices of fruits 
such as tamarind, pomegranates, myrobalan, citron or amlavetasa 
were used. Some fragrant spices such as coriander, asafoetida, 
cumin, turmeric, ginger, pepper and salt were mixed with the 
fruit juices. The mixture was cooked on a slow fire with some 
oil.2 A special variety of praleha was prepared with surana^ 
ginger, butter milk and oil.^ Sour gruel was sometimes used 
after fumigation.^ It appears that some pickles were also 
used.^ 

Oils 


Mustard oil® and sesamum oil'^ were more commonly used 
for frying and cooking food articles than in the previous period. 
Even in a Sraddha the use of sesamum oil is permitted.® The 


Manas. III. 157^-7^1. 
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Manas. III. 1442-46. 

8 Naisadha^XVI. 86. 
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Manas. HI. 1588, 
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Ya^astilaka. p. 335. 

® Sukraniti. IV. 7. 159-66. 
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poo£ people in the south used linseed oil. 

Fruits and Vegetables 

The common fmits in use wete oranges, grapes, dates, 
cocoanuts, pomegranates, karamarda^ mango, lakuca^ banana, bread 
fruits and kapittha?- Many beverages were prepared from fruit 
juices ,2 The Jains avoided five kinds of fruits such as udum- 
bara^ asvattha, plaksa and nyagrodha which are the breeding ground 
of various living organisms, visible and invisible.^ 

Fruits, leaves, roots, tubers, flowers and legumes of many 
plants were used as vegetables.^ Vathd, susd, sat!, vdstuka and 
smisanmka were the common pot herbs.^ Other vegetables in 
common use as before, were bottle gourd, cucumber, radish, 
brinjal and onions.® Mustard stalks were generally eaten in 
winter.’ Somadeva praises a number of vegetables including 


^ Pauma-cariu III, Kafpuramanjatl pp. 255, 263, Sande^arasaka 56, 
Kavyamimaihsa XVIII. p. 103, 106, Suki'aniti, Naisadha XVI. 95, Amba 
Samudra Inscription of Varaguna Pandya, Bhavisayatta Kaha II. 3, XII. 5. 

® See Chapter VII. F.D.A.I. p. 225. 
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Ya^astilaka pp. 327 and 330, 
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slices of ftesh ginger ^ According to Kalhan.a some people 
avoided the use of onions and garlic because cut onions resembled 
flesh and eating garlic was a foreign innovation.^ Some vege¬ 
tables such as cirhhifa were cut into pieces dried and fried in 
oil or ghee to be taken as dainties.^ 

The vegetable preparations of the south are mentioned in 
the Ambasamudra Inscription of Varaguna Pandya. 'Kaykkari 
was prepared with some vegetables and spices such as pepper, 
mustard and salt. Pulmggan was a preparation of horsegram and 
plantain fruit. Boiled curry {J^tilukkukkart)^ fried curry {povikkari) 
and a liquid preparation consisting of a vegetable cooked with 
Bengal gram or beans were generally eaten in the south. 

Intoxicating Drinks 

It appears that the habit of drinking was found among a 
considerable section of Indian society in this period. Even some 
Brahrnana youths wasted their time in the company of dancing 
girls who were addicted to drinking.^ The sons of Hari^- 
chandra by^ a Ksatriya wife are called madhupdyina (addicted to 
drinking).® Some women arc described as intoxicated with 

Ya^astilaka III. 356. 


Bhavi. XII. 3. 


Vilasavatl. 

Kuttanimatam, 414. 


r§?3rnj^T wiimt ^ 
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Jodhpur Inscription of Pratihara Bauka (V.S. 894) verses No. 7-8 
E.I. Vol. XVIII. p. 95. 

C.f. Vanaraja was much addicted to drinking. 

Moharajaparajaya IV. 47. 


2 Stein^Rajatarangini Book I, p. 342. 
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drinking 1 Women liked the varum variety of wine.^ Drink¬ 
ing wine aftei partaking of pepper and betel leaves was, according 
to Raja^ekhara, the general practice among the ladies of the 
south.^ Somadeva gives an interesting account of a drinking 
place in his Kathasaritsag'ara.^ In the Sukranitisara distillation of 
wine is regarded as an art and moderate use of wine is recom¬ 
mended.® On the occasion of marriage feasts drinking was 
common especially among Ksatriyas.® Medhatithi also says 
that while Brahman.a women did not drink wine at festivals, 
Ksatriya and other women, to whom drinking was not forbidden, 
indulged in excessive drinking on festive occasions.*^ Courte¬ 
zans and Tantrikas were, no doubt, addicted to drinking.^ 

There were, as before, four important sources from which 
intoxicating liquors were prepared treacle, cereals, madhuka flowers 
and some fruits.® But the most common varieties in use were 


^ ( The description of Rajagrha in the Jaina 

Padma Purana Ch. II by Ravisena (834 V.S,). 




Karpura Manjari, p. 256. 


Kav, Mim. VII. p. 39. 
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those ptepared fiopi bread fruit, grapes, dates, palmyra, madhuka 
flowers, sugarcatie, honey, cocoanut, cereals, saira^ vdrmj, maireya 
and arista?- 

Evil effects of drinking were well known. Sukraniti con¬ 
demns excessive drinking and lays down that one should not 
visit liquor houses nor should he sell liquor.^ Somadeva con¬ 
demns drinking by saying that drunkards are generally liars. 
Drinking is the root of all evils since it completely deludes the 
mind and is, therefore, the greatest of all sins. He cites the 
example of Yddavas who were ruined on account of drinking 
and says that drunkards are transformed into wine to delude 
the minds of men after a long succession of births and rebirths.® 
From Alberuni’s account it appears that a section of people be¬ 
longing to higher castes abstained from drinking.^ Most of 
the Dharmasastras of this period also condemn drinking by the 
three higher castes.® According to Alberuni drinking was 
common among the Sudras.® 


^ Pulastya quoted in. Mitak§ara on Yaj. 

® Sukraniti, I. 115-116. See F.D.A.L p. azz, f. n. 5. 
Cf, Sukraniti. III. 63-64 and 242, 
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Water and other Beverages 


Somadeva lays emphasis on the pmpet use of water. Water 
is called both nectar and poison; properly used it is like nectar 
and used without proper cate it acts like a poison.^ Trans¬ 
parent water, without any taste and smell, and swept by wind and 
sunshine is beneficial. In all other cases water should be boiled 
before drinking. Water exposed to the rays of the sun and the 
moon should not be used longer than a day and a night, water 
boiled in day time should not be taken at night, and water 
boiled at night should not be taken in the day time.^ The 
Manasollasa mentions all the sources of water mentioned earlier 
and calls water inside a cocoanut fruit Vdrksa water.® It re¬ 
commends the use of water purified with spices, such as cloves 
and camphor and fumigated with a piece of clay baked in fire 
of khadira wood.^ Sometimes flowers such as patala^ utpala 
and campaka were used to make drinking water fragrant.^ 
Somesvara recommends the use of rain water in the autumn 
season, of river water in the Hemanta, water of tanks in the SiJha^ 
of the pools in the springy of a spring in summer and of wells in 
the rainy season. But Hamsodaka is recommended for all sea¬ 
sons,® Sometimes water was stored in golden jars and cooled 


^ Ya^astilaka 11 . 368. 

^ Ya^astilaka III. 370-371. 
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with drafts of air after fumigating it with the fire of aloe wood. 
It was considered very tasteful.^ 

Some beverages and syrups were also in use.^ Prepaia- 
tion of a special beverage is described in the Manasollasa. It 
was prepared by mixing some acid fruit juice with boiled milk. 
Then the liquid part was separated from the solid part. In the 
strained liquid sugar and powder of cardamom were mixed. 
The mixture was strained in a piece of cloth again and again 
till it became quite pure. Roasted tamarind fruit with the juice 
of some other fruits was mixed with this strained liquid. Simi¬ 
larly syrups were also prepared with other sour fruits.^ 

The Art of Cooking and Utensils 


The account of the marriage feast of Damayanti shows a 
very high stage of development in the art of cooking. The 
guests at the feast could not distinguish the vegetarian dishes from 
the non-vegetarian ones. The combination and method of pre¬ 
paration of various ingredients was so excellent that the pro¬ 
ducts of one season were mistaken for those of another.^ 


Somadeva in his Yasastilaka refers to some fine vegetarian 


Water exposed to the rays of the sun in the daytime and to those of the 
moon at night was called Hawsodaka. 

Naisadha. XVI. 89. 

^ See F.D.A.I. p. Z19, f. n. 5. 

Yasastilaka. p. 555. 

C.f. Visnudharamottara Pu. II. 63.12. 
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dishes/ while the Manasollasa describes in detail some deli¬ 
cious meat ptepatatious and dismisses the vegetarian dishes in one 
verse.2 The Visnu Dharmottara Purana lays down that food 
atticles should be cooked on a slow fire.® Somadeva mentions 
that food articles are cooked well in a vessel that is covered and 
stirred.^ 

Many cooking utensils and implements are mentioned.® 
The royal families used utensils made of precious stones, gold or 
silver.® It was believed that food preparations served in earthen 
vessels tasted well but generally a king was to be served in a gol¬ 
den dish and golden cups."^ The rules about cleaning the 
utensils were the same as in the earlier period.® 

Rules of Diet and Etiquette 

As in the earlier period the householder Was expected to 
make food offerings to gods, forefathers, guests and dependants 
before he himself took his meals. He was not to eat anything 




^ Ya^astilaka, Book III. 
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Manas. III. 1549. 
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^ Ya^astilaka III. 322. 
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which he did not offer to the gods, manes, and guests.^ A 
Btahmaiia was expected to feed guests even if they belonged to 
Vai^ya or Sudra castes,^ He was also to set apart some food 
for low creatures.® 

In this period much more emphasis on the purity of food 
seems to have been laid than in the previous period. Severe 
penances are prescribed for eating irngure food^ and food of¬ 
fered by those whose food should not be accepted. Some new 
additions have been made to the list such as food offered by a 
person who has renounced the world without proper ceremony.® 


Skanda Pu. Kad 41 22, 


Sukra III. 134. 

Cf. Visnu Dharmiottaia Pu, Ch. 233, 118-126 Baudhayana Sm. II, 7.270 

I 
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As befote stale food was forbidden except food articles cooked 
in clarified butter, and preparations of rice and roilk.^ Gene¬ 
rally, the Dharma^astras of this period do not allow the people 
of three higher castes to take food or drinks offered by a Sudra^ 
but they were permitted to accept milk rice, food articles cooked 
in clarified butter, milk, groats, oil cake and oil.^ It was con¬ 
sidered improper to take the leavings of food of some other 
person but if a Brahmana, now and then, took his food with liis 
wife it was not considered a sin. Apastamba also permits a 
person to eat the leavings of his father or elder brother.^ 
Somadeva forbids eating and drinking in the house of those who 
take wine, meat and honey and even the use of utensils belonging 
to them. He states that a person should avoid water brought in 
water-skins, oil kept in leather flasks, and women who are not 
in a fit state for vows.® The practices of bathing before _ taking 
meals, two persons not eating from the same dish and throwing 
leaves and earthenware once used for eating as now, were observed 
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in the ninth century.^ The practice of not eating the food serv¬ 
ed at the house of one’s daughter had also come into vogue ^ 
Cakes, groats, parched barley, butter milk, curds, clarified butter, 
honey, preparations of milk, and sugarcane, or food cooked in 
oil or clarified butter could be bought from the market if water 
was not used in preparing them.^ 

Food was taken twice a day^ without reviling it.® and 
one was expected to take only as much food as was necessary 
to satisfy hunger.® Somadeva states that he who gorges him¬ 
self with food gluttonously even when he is not hungry stirs up 
diseases."^ One is, therefore, advised to abstain from over¬ 
eating, undereating, eating of combinations of hygienic and un¬ 
hygienic food, and eating immediately after eating.® It is 
recommended that food should vary according to the season. liW 
the autumn a person should take sweet, bitter and astringent 
things, in the rainy and the winter seasons he should take sweet, 


^ Ancient Accounts of India and China by two Mohammedan travellers 
translated from Arabic by Eusebius Renaudot, pp. 36 and 98, 99, 

' Atri. Sam. 304. 

^ 1 TIF I 

Laghva^valayana Sm. 171,173 
Visnu. Dh. Pu. III. 233.28. 

C.f. Gaut. Sm. IX. 4. 

5 Vrddha Harita Sm. VIII. 267. 
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Sukra. III. 109. 

Bhagavata Pu. VII, 14. 8. 

Ya^astilaka III. 329. 

See Ya^astilaka and Indian Culture by K. K. Handiqui p. 112. 
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salty and sour things, and in the sumnaer mild preparations.^ 
i We are also told that the constant eating of over-sweet 
dishes leads to indigestion, too much of salty food causes weaken¬ 
ing of vision, extremely sour and pungent dishes lead to physical 
decay and any unhygienic food causes loss of strength. Certain 
i remedies are also suggested for indigestion.^ Somesvara lays 
down the order of dishes as they should be served. In the begin¬ 
ning one should take bcyled rice then milk rice mixed with sugar 
and clarified butter, then- fruits and sweet and sour articles of 
/ food, then delicious beverages and preparations like Sikhariiii 
and thick curds should be taken. Last of all, preparations of 
butter milk mixed with salt or sour gruel should be taken.® As 
in the earlier period, some articles are mentioned which should 
not be taken together. Bananas should not be taken with curds 
and butter milk, milk with salt, and broths of pulses with radishes, 
groats should not be taken when they become thick like curds 
and all sesamum preparations should be avoided at night. Ger¬ 
minating paddy and ghee kept in a brass vessel for a period of ten 
days are also forbidden.^ In the case of royal families it was 
customary to examine the food preparations to see that they did 

^Yasastilaka III, 349-353. 

C.f. 
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Ya^astiiaka in. 554. 
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Manas. XIII. 1599-1600. 

^Ya^astilaka III. 364-366. 
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ManasoUasa II. 13, 1595-07. 
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not contain any poison and the symptoms are described in the 
works of this period as in those of the earlier periods.^ 

A student and a householder were expected to take a nourish¬ 
ing full meal so that they might be able to perform sacrificial 
rites But the hermits lived on such coarse food as roots, 
fruits, tubers, vegetables, husked cereals, water or air alone.^ 
The general rules of etiquette were the same as in earlier 
period. A person should take his meals in a secluded place.^ 
He should sit not on bare ground and should not take his meals 
standing, walking or riding some animal. He should face the 
east and have his sacred thread and some clothes on his body but 
should not have his head dress or his shoes on, He should 
not take his meals in a burial ground or in a temple. He should 
not keep the food in his lap, in the palm of his hand or on a seat. 
He should neither have wet clothes nor his head wet. He should 
not, while taking meals, have his legs stretched. He should not 
sit on a cot, or on a seat made of leather. He should not eat 
leavings of his own food or drink. He should not eat very quick¬ 
ly in the company of many persons. He should not leave much 
food in his dish and should wash his mouth before going out.® 


^ Ya^astilaka III. 338-540. 
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It was a general rule that sweets and other delicious dishes were 
not to be taken aloned Sukra states that a person should not 
be too formal at the time of dinner if he wants to be happy.^ 
He should eat his food quietly, neither talking, nor laughing nor 
making a noise.^ All persons were expected to take the sapie 
dishes in a party.^ 

Chewing'betel leaves with some spices after meals was com¬ 
mon as it was believed that it aided digestion.® In the Naisadha 
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Some^vara suggests that the king should sit on a cushion with a white 
napkin spread from the navel to the knee and take his food ini the company 
of his near relatives and reliable courtiers. 
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Cairita aftet a grand dinner the bridegroom’s party was served 
with betel leaves. Spices such as camphor and kastun were 
used in preparing them. As they were chewed a pungent sensa¬ 
tion was created on the tongue which made the people feel as if 
scorpions were stinging.^ Chewing betel leaves in the company 
of others without being presented with them by others was regard¬ 
ed as a breach of social etiquette.® 

The Dharma Sastras of this period give a long list of articles ^ 
which were taboo in sacrifices and of those which were regarded 
pure enough to be used. The Mitaksara considers the use of 
vnhi, sdliy barley^ wheat, mudga^ masa^ cereals used by ascetics, 
kdlasdka^ mahdsalka (a kind of fish), cardamom, dry ginger, black 
pepper, asafoetida, treacle, sugar, camphor, rock salt, salt from 
the Sambhar lake, bread fruit, cocoanut, banana, jujube, products 
of cow’s milk, such as milk, curds, clarified butter and milk, rice, 
honey and meat proper on such occasions. It prohibits the use 
of kodrava^ masdra, gram, kulattha^ shrivelled grain, nispdva^ raja- 
mdsa^ kusmdnda (gourd), brinjal, brbati^ podakty tender leaves of 
bamboo, long pepper, vaca, satapuspd^ usara and Mda salts, milk 
rice prepared from the milk of a buffalo or camara. Similar 
injunctions, with some variations, are found in the Smrtis and the 
Pur^as of the period.^ But Vijhanesvara permits the use of 


^ tot: 'TtrfRf ^ i 

TO TO?T \ 

Kuttanimatam. 

C.f. Kathasarit Sagara Vol. VI. p. 23, VII. p. 74, VIII. p. 4. 
Vikramankadeva Carita X. 38, Albetuni 68. 
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gatlic as a medicine and quotes Sumantu as an authority.^ Some 
Jain writers objected to the eating of beans and pulses as these 
too, according to them, are £esh, being endowed with life. Soma- 
deva, however, rejects this view,^ and states that all liquids 
should be strained through a cloth before use to avoid any pos¬ 
sible injury to living creatures and one was for the same reason 
to give up eating at night.^ Pickles, syrups, unhusked paddy, 
flowers, fruits, roots and leaves, being the breeding ground of 
living organisms, should not be acquired for use nor anything 
that is frequented by the latter. Hollow stalks and reeds should 
be avoided as well as creepers and bulbs resorted to by diverse 
creatures. Herbs and creatures should be taken when no longer 
raw, after splitting them into two sections, and all kinds of pulses 
and beans which are cooked entire should be avoided.^ 

Sraddha feasts were common during this period but we get 
some other details about the food habits of the people. Fruits 
such as citrus medica, cocoanut, banana, dates, and oranges were 


Visnu. Dh. Pu. 141 21-26. III. 230 12-14. Ill, 233 26-27. 

Angiras Sm. 139, Atri. Sam. 92, 235, 379, Atri. Sm. 7 Ap. 
Sm. VI. 9, Prajapati Sm. 113-123. 

Vrddha Harita Sm. VII. 108-123, VIII. 233-254, 261-265, 277-282. 
XL 99-101. Veda Vyasa Sm. III. 63-63. Sankha Sm. XIV. 19-26, XVII 
20-34. 
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given to a pregnant woman. Food articles cooked in milk, 
clarified butter, or mixed with honey and curds were given to a 
child at the time of the ceremony of first feeding. Rice and 
fruits were given to a boy at the ceremony of putting on the 
sacred thread.^ Salt, honey and meat were not taken when one 
observed a fast.^ The Jains considered it meritorious to 
starve themselves to death.® 

From the Uktivyakti prakarana we know that the diet of 
the people of Banaras in the twelfth century consisted of boiled 
rice, milk rice, krsara and cakes. Patched grain was eaten and 
groats were taken with clarified butter and sugar. They were 
also kneaded into balls. People also liked cakes fried in clarified 
butter. Some people took meat soup and rice cooked with meat 
and roasted meat. 

The students learnt the art of cooking from the teacher’s 
wife. They cooked their own food from the provisions they 
got in alms. People, generally, took food after taking bath, 
worshipping gods and offering food to Brahmanas. Br^maijas 
were fond of sweets such as modahas and did full justice to the 
food served in the feasts.^ 

From a south Indian, inscription we know that cardamom, 
campaka buds, khasakhasa, roots, ddla, pepper, spices, cumin, 
sugar, clarified butter, tamarind, curds, grams, plantains, pulses, 
husked rice, paddy, oil and salt were the common food articles 
in the South about 1000 A.D.^ 

From the Ya§astilaka we learn that the daily diet of the ^ 
rich in the South consisted of white sliining rice, broths of golden 
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Adv. Sm. Garbhadhatia. 9. 
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colour, butter, curries, Well cooked savoury dishes, thick curds, 
milk, tnilk rice, sweets and water perfumed with camphor. The 
meal of the miserly people consisted of boiled rice grown stale, 
half cooked gourds, and certain badly cooked vegetables as well as 
some gruel mixed with plenty of mustards. Their beverage was 
some alkaline fluid with a taste like that of the water of a salt 
mine. Some poor people subsisted on sydmdka rice and whey.^ 
We propose to conclude this chapter with a review of the 
feasts during this period. From Nalacampu we learn that boiled 
rice, mudga, modakas, aiokavartl^ meat, many kinds of vegetables 
condiments, milk, curds, ghdrikd, clarified butter, honey, sugar 
and fruit juices were generally served in feasts.^ In such, feasts 
the ground was covered with pieces of cloth, all kinds of utensils 
were brought together and drinking was indulged in.® Saline 
preparations such as kaccara and parpata were served. Sweet 
preparations of treacle and mkhanda^ many kinds of broths, cakes, 
kdsdra^ suhdld (sweet cakes) and fruits such as kapittha^ gtapes, 
cocoanuts, mangoes, citrus, and pomegranates were also eaten 
with great relish. Betel leaves with some spices such as camphor 


^ Ya^astilaka. III. Report of Sankhanaka. 
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and betel nuts were taken after feasts d 

We have the account of a royal feast in the Kathakosapra- 
kararia (1108 V.S.). The first course, served to king Sre^ika, 
consisted of fruits such as pomegranates, grapes, and jujube, 
vdiich could be chewn with teeth. The second course consisted 
of such fruits as could be sucked such as pieces of sugarcane, 
dates, oranges, and mangoes. The third course consisted of such 
well cooked preparations as could be taken by licking. In the 
fourth course some sweets such as sevaka^ modaka^ phenaka ghrtapura 
were served. The fifth course consisted of fragrant boiled rice, 
and the sixth course of broths prepared by mixing many food 
stuifs. After this the dishes and cups were removed and the 
king washed his hands in a vessel specially meant for the purpose. 
The seventh course consisted of preparations of curds. Again 
these dishes etc. were removed and hands washed. In the end 
some half boiled milk with sugar, honey and saffron was served. 
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After cleaning his teeth with tooth sticks, and some fragrant 
powder the king again washed his hands with luke warm water, 
and fragrant powder. It looks like the description of a grand 
modern feast.^ A similar account is given in Vildsavatikathd 
where pickles prepared with kanra fruit and Karamarda^ vatakas 
of many kinds prepared with milk and curds and vegetables such 
as kdravella are also mentioned.^ Lastly we may refer to the 
account of marriage feast given in the Naisadha Carita. It is 
mainly based on the imagination of the poet. But it reflects the 
contemporary conditions in royal households. The food prepa¬ 
rations were served in dishes made of emerald. The boiled rice 
was served hot. It was unbroken, well cooked, white in colour, 
fragrant and delicious. Each grain was separate from the 
other. The milk rice was mixed with clarified butter. The 


^ Kathakosa Pralcarana by Jine^vara Suri, ^ali Bhadra Kathd p. 58, Singhi 
Jain Grantbamala. 
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preparations of curds mixed with black mustard made the 
party scratch their heads on account of their pungent taste. Taste¬ 
ful broths were prepared with the flesh of deer, and fish. The 
preparations were so skilfully made that the party could not 
distinguish between vegetarian and non-vegetarian dishes. Vege¬ 
table broths, and thick curds with white sugar were also served. 
Flesh was so dressed that it looked like a Bimba fruit. Vatakas 
dropped in milk, and taddukas as white as hailstones, sugar dolls, 
and sweet cakes were some other delicacies. We have already 
referred to the betel leaves which created a sensation like that 
of the bite of a scorpion. All this shows that the marriage feast 
was a feast par excellence.^ 

To sum up we notice that the food habits of the people 
had considerably changed. Their food during the period was 
not so simple as in the past. They had learnt to make fine sweets 
from wheat flour and pulses such as kdsdra^pdhalikd^ suhdlly patrikd, 
kslravata^ idarikd and ghdrikd and saline preparations from rice 
flour and pulses such as kaccaras and parpatas^ pilrikds, vestikds^ 
dhosakaSy and katakarms were some delicious preparations of gram 
flour in common use. Along with the vegetarian dishes, the 
Manasollasa describes a number of fine meat preparations such as 
smthakas, kavacandt^ purydla^ hhaditraka and mandal^a. Among the 
Tantrikas and some royal families non-vegetarian diet and drinking 
was common but a considerable section of society, influenced 
by the teachings of the Jains, completely avoided meat diet. This 
change is clearly visible in the account of the feasts. Some of 
these included no meat preparations. Even in Sraddha feasts 
preparation of meat dishes was not considered obligatory, now. 
Meat eating and drinking was common among the Ksatriyas, 
Madras and the Tantrikas. The accounts of the feasts show that 
a very high standard had been attained in the art of cooking both 
the vegetarian and the non-vegetarian dishes. 


Nai§adha XVI. 66-107, 



CHAPTER VIII 


CONCLUSION 

Out food habits from times immemorial to the end of the 
12th century A.D. are a major reflex of our cultural evolution. 
In the early stages the Negroid man as a mere fruit procurer lived 
on fruits, nuts, tubers and the flesh of animals that he hunted and 
killed. With the Proto-Australoid wc come to a period when 
man produced food for himself, and from the list of fruit and 
vegetables and other things which he consumed it appears that 
the Indian Proto-Australoid was no mere barbarian. He had 
learnt the use of betel leaves and betel nuts and produced many 
of the fruits the use of which comes down to our period. He 
was perhaps also the first producer of rice. With the coming of 
Dravidians we find this cultural evolution going further. He 
used boiled rice, sour rice gruel, fried barley and some new pulses 
such as Mdsa, Mudga and Masura, We find him also frying things 
in oil and seasoning his meat. Palm juice industry and toddy 
tapping go back to that early period in our history. We find also 
the use of some new fruits, vegetables and spices. 

In the Indus Valley civilisation we come across the use of 
wheat, barley, sesamum and brassica. Wheat was ground in 
mortars with pestles possibly because the people did not know 
the use of circular grinding stones. They domesticated buffaloes, 
goats and sheep and probably drank their milk. They used 
melons, dates, cocoanuts and the flesh of animals, birds and 
fish. On the basis of food we are unable to decide the race of 
these people. Their food is diflerent from the food of the Proto- 
Australoids as also from that of Dravidians, so it is possible that 
they may have been a different people who entered India before 
the Aryans. 

The food of the early Aryans clearly proves that tliey were 
a Northern race. In the Rgveda we find them consunoing barley, 
milk, curds, clarified butter, mutton and beef. There is no 
mention of either wheat or rice in the Rgveda. But when we come 
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to the Yajutveda we find the Aryans using wheat, rice as well as 
many varieties of pulses. The inclusion of these food grains in 
the Aryan dietary may be explained only by their contact with 
the people of the Indus Valley culture and also the Dravidians 
who had been using these articles before the coming of the latter. 
Oil is not mentioned in the Rgveda but we find its mention in 
the Atharvaveda as the food of the Yatudhanas or ‘Kdksasas which 
again is indicative of the fact that its use was restricted to non- 
Aryans. This view is further corroborated by the remark of 
Vagbhata I, who states that the use of oil contributed largely to 
the strength of Daitya rulers and their capacity to put in hard 
Work. Sugarcane is not mentioned in the Rgveda, and in tlie 
earlier works only honey is prescribed as a sweetening ingredient. 
The products of sugarcane also may have been included in the 
Aryan menu only after their contact with their predecessors in 
India who already knew their use. 

In the Sutra period there is an attempt to arrest the speed 
of these changes,^ From the prohibitions and taboos found in 
the Sutra literature we may guess that the Indian culture was 
entering a period whejg it was not only growing selfconscious 
but also trying to protect itself against foreign contacts and habits 
by laying down rules for maintaining the purity of food. In the 
beginning of the period the Sudras were allowed to cook food 
under the supervision of the Aryans, though there were some 
persons called Niravasitc^ who were regarded as unfit to be served 
in the utensils of an Arya. Later the view was held that contact 
with Sudras defiled food and dining with unworthy people was 
-* improper. The food of artisans was prohibited; probably be¬ 
cause they were mostly non-Aryans. The use of dark grains such 
as Mdsa^ beans, garlic, onions, mushroom, turnips etc, was inter¬ 
dicted probably because these were generally consumed by non- 

^ The ptocess of assimilation of non-Aryan elements into the Aryan 
society by the performance of Vrdtya sacrifices is clearly referred to. Pro¬ 
bably the institution of Vrata or vow is also associated with them. 

2 The out castes who would pollute utensils which might not be used 
by others are called niravasita by P^ni. These, most probably included 
Cdnddlas to eat whose food was regarded as an unpardonable sin for other 
castes according to the Pali texts. Such castes as the blacksmiths, carpenters, 
weavers, milkmen, washermen were regarded as aniramsifa i.e, they did not 
pollute utensils and food could be served to them in the utensils of persons 
of high castes. 
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Aryans. There is prohibition against unclean nSeat. Students 
and widows were advised to avoid meat preparations. Brahmanas 
Were ashed to avoid all intoxicating drinks while the Ksatriyas 
and the Vaisyas were enjoined not to take liquors prepared from 
cereals. The only concession the Aryans make to popular sehti- 
ment is that they now permit the use of oil as a substitute for clari¬ 
fied butter, if the latter could not be had. 

In the Jain and Buddhist works we find the food habits as 
they prevailed in eastern India. Bice and fish were the main items 
of food. Both the Buddha and Mahavira preferred non-violence. 
They condemned animal sacrifices. But while the Buddha did 
not insist on his followers conforming to strict vegetarianism and 
advised them not to take meat preparations if an animal was ex¬ 
pressly killed for them, Mahavira went a step further. He did 
not allow his followers to take even those fruits or vegetables in 
which there was probability of the existence of any living organism. 
Even water was to be strained before being used for drinking 
purposes. Food was not to be taken at night for the same reason. 
Mahavira advised Jain monks to avoid rich food.^ The practice 
of betel chewing is mentioned in the Jatakas for the first time. 
It is not mentioned in the Sutra literature, in the K,amayan.a or the 
Mahabharata. This again may be a result of the Aryan contact 
with the non-Aryans especially the Proto-Australoids. Many 
varieties of fruits, and fruit syrups and sweets are described in the 
Buddhist and Jain works and these may have taken the place of 
meat and wine in th^ dietary^^ the Jains. Though prohibited 1 
both by the Buddha and Mahavira, the use of intoxicating drinks j 
by other sections of society may be presumed from their frequent 
mention in the Jain canonical works. 

Kautilya gives a fairly good idea of food habits as they 
prevailed in the Maurya period. People were vegetarians as well 
as non-vegetarians. A superintendent of slaughter houses super¬ 
vised the sale of meat. Fish is mentioned along with vegetables 
by Kautilya probably because it was a common article of food in 
the eastern parts of India which fact is corroborated by the descrip¬ 
tion of the habits of the people of these parts in the later medical 
works. The Ksatriyas and people residing in the hills were gene- 


^ Probably he himself was impressed by the doctrines of the Ajivikas 
who regarded taking rich food as an impediment in the practice of penances. 
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tally non-vegetarians. But the influence of Jainis^ and Buddhism 
was making itself felt to an increasing extent: V According to 
Magasthenes, Brahmanas generally avoided meat. This influence 
became deeper in the reign of A^oka, which is a land mark in the 
development of the idea of vegetarianism. He prohibited the 
killing of animals on certain days of the year and forbade wholly 
the slaughter of certain categories of animals and birds. He 
criticised also the practice of meat eating on festive occasions and 
sacrifices. 

We know from Kautilya that there was great disparity bet¬ 
ween the standard of living of an Arya and that of a low caste 
worker. He wrote *^One prastha of rice pure and unsplit, one 
fourth part of supa and clarified butter or oil equal to one fourth 
part of siipa will suffice to form one meal of an Arya. One sixth 
prastha of rice and half the above quantity of clarified butter 
will form the meal for a man of low caste^ Three fourths of the 
same ration will be the food of women and half of that will be for 
children.” 

From Patafijali we know that the Sakas and Yavanas .had 
been included in the category of aniramsita Sudras. Onions were 
generally used by non-vegetarians probably those who had come 
from foreign countries. People who took meals in a standing 
posture are called abrdhmana by Patafijali probably because it was 
against the traditional Brahmanical practice. 

The epics represent in a general way the conditions as they 
prevailed in the North-Western half of India in the post-Buddhist 
period. In the Madhyadesa the Ksatriyas continued to be non¬ 
vegetarians. The Brahmanas generally took only sanctified meat. 
The Sarasvata Brahmanas who had no objection to taking meat, 
were an exception. Actually as we proceed farther from the 
centres of Buddhism we find greater use of animal food by all 
sections of society. The Vahlikas took beef and gruel with parch¬ 
ed barley. Drinking to an excess was common even among their 
women, ^ksasas are represented as consumers of meat diet j j 
and intoxicating drinks. The Vdnaras were fond of drinking 
though they lived mainly on fruit diet. 

Influence of the sects preaching Ahirhsa may be seen in 
the Mahabhmta as well as in the Manusmrti. A spirit of compro¬ 
mise may be detected in tlie oft-quoted verse from the Manu- 
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smrti which states that ‘there is tio harm in eating meat or drinking 
intoxicating liquors as it is the natural craving of man but abstain¬ 
ing from them is meritorious.’ The Gita recognizes that the food 
habits vary with' the temperaments of the people. 

In the Sunga period we find that there was a revival of 
Asvamedha and many other sacrifices in which a number of animals 
must have been slaughtered and consumed. Anoka’s edicts against 
meat eating might have been responsible for this reaction. We 
find other orthodox Hindu rulers, the Satavahanas, the Pallavas 
and many others also performing such sacrifices. From medical 
works we learn that in this period the Indians used more than 
forty varieties of rice, sixty varieties of fruits including some 
dry fruits'such as almonds and more than one hundred and twenty 
vegetables. Treating the subject scientifically they give a list of 
food articles which suit people residing in different regions, as 
also the articles which one should consume in a particular season. 
Many new preparations are now mentioned for the first time and 
perhaps the influence of foreigners, under whom physicians like 
Caraka were serving, is responsible for the prescription of meat 
diet almost invariably for every patient. Meat soup is regarded 
as the most nourishing food, and wines taken in moderation are 
consideted as wholesome as nectar itself. Some new sweets and 
preparations from fruit juices also came into use; and this richness 
of food may have been a result of the wealth which was pouring 
into India from Western countries as a result of the foreign trade 
during the Kusana period. 

Dinner of the rich was a grand occasion. Even the order 
in which dishes were to be served is laid down. The modern 
practice of listening to sweet music at the time of dinner 
is found in the Ka^yapa Samhita. Betel chewing and smoking 
cigars prepared with some fragrant substances were common 
among the rich. Garlic juice is prescribed in many diseases. A 
prohibition against taking meals during the eclipse is mentioned 
for the first time. This belief may have- come to us from Central 
or Western Asia. 

In the Gupta period Buddhism, Jainism and Brahmanism 
come very near each other in many respects. The Gupta rulers 
were ]?arama Bhagavatas i.e. believers in the Bhagvata religion, 
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the later developments of which interdicted the use of meat diet. 
From Fahien’s account it appears that vegetarianism had been 
accepted as the normal way of life. Abstaining from meat was 
considered meritorious and even some of the Puranas lay down 
that cereals should be used in sacrifices and not animals. Some 
people who were outside the Aryan social order and those who 
inhabited certain regions, which were considered outside the 
Aryan fold relished meat diet. Fruit supply was quite abundant 
and fruit juices quite popular. But foreign articles of food were 
gradually finding a way into Indian dietary. Garlic is prescribed 
as a medicine even for Brahmanas though a way out is suggested 
by the Bower Mss. according to which a Brahmana could have 
full medicinal effect of garlic by using the milk of a cow fed on 
garlic. Masura^ gram, Koradusaka and Mdsa from part of Indian 
dietary but they are still treated as exotic and are not prescribed 
in a Sraddha. 

The rich and luxurious life of the period, is reflected in the 
variety of dishes prepared from cereals and milk products and in 
the scenes of drinking depicted in the Ajanta paintings. In the 
richer sections of society even women drank, for it was believed 
that this habit heightened their beauty. In south India rich 
[liquors imported from the West were used by the members of 
^ royal families, and country wine was drunk by the poor because 
toddy tapping has been in existence there from times immemorial. 
Brahmanas and Sramajias generally avoided any intoxicating 
liquors and used fruit syrups instead because they regarded drink¬ 
ing as a sin. 

Our history for the period 750-1200 A.D, is rather obscure 
but it was during these years that the Flunas and Gurjaras became 
members of the Indian caste system. Many of the Tibetan in¬ 
vaders also perhaps settled down in this country. As a result of 
all this, we find some of the old tendencies getting arrested and a 
large section of society, especially the Rajputs, turning to the 
use of meat diet. The sons of Hari^candra from ‘the K?atriya 
[wife are called Madyapdyinal) (indulging in drinks). Among 
j royal households especially, meat diet became so popular that 
the Manasollasa deals mainly with meat preparations in the An- 
nahhoga section ahd describes the various delicacies in detail. The 
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influence of Tibetan elements is discernible in the teachings of 
tbe Hdntrikas who gave religious sanction to the use of wine and 
meat and the company of women, and associated pleasure with 
salvation in their teachings. Among vegetarian foods gram seems 
to have become, by now, Very popular. Somesvara prescribed 
its use in many preparations, both vegetarian and non-vegetarian. 
Many new preparations from wheat and rice flour and pulses are 
mentioned. Vatakas of many lends prepared from Masa pulse 
were very popular. 

A reaction against meat eating is to be found in the religious 
movements of the eleventh and twelfth centuries in the Western 
parts of India, where Jainism became so influential that rulers, 
like Kumarapala and Alhaiia issued amarighosams i.e. royal pro¬ 
clamations for the non-slaughter of animals. People were punish¬ 
ed if they slaughtered animals on certain days of the year. But 
even here an exception was made in the case of Vurohitas^ who 
were obviously habitual users of meat diet. Rajputs, too, may 
have largely continued eating meat. Gradually, however, the 
influence of these humanitarian movements started by Kings 
like Kumarapala changed considerably the food habits of large 
sections of people in Rajasthan and Gujarat. 

The vegetable preparations mentioned in Jain works and 
the non-vegetable dishes described in the Manasollasa show a 
high development in the art of cooking. The account of the 
marriage feast given in Naisadha Carita also shows that some 
people were expert in preparing excellent dishes. The members 
of the marriage party could not distinguish between the vegetarian 
and non-vegetarian dishes. All this must have been done by the 
intermixture of various ingredients used and by the skill of dressing 
them. 

As in history, so also in food habits, we see two principles 
at work, the principle of continuity and the principle of change. 
Though w’e may remark that ^change itself is a continuous pro¬ 
cess and even a static continuity must yield to gradual change 
so long as it is not overcome by complete stagnation and death.’^ 
Changes in our food habits come but without there being any 
serious break with the past, and no one factor can be held res- 


^ 5 ti Jawahar LakNehrn, Indian Inheritance, Vol. HI. p, 86, 
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ponsible £ot shaping the manifold cuttents in this ptocess. The 
fusion of the Aryans with the non-Atyans resulted in the evolu¬ 
tion of a diet which was relished by all irrespective of caste or 
creed consideration. But in this diet there were as many varia¬ 
tions as in our culture. The use of garlic and onions was eschew¬ 
ed by the higher castes for centuries and even now some sections 
of Hindu society do not consume them. Their popularity in 
North Western India was obviously due to the continued influence 
of foreign elements. Religious rules disallowed the use of wine 
for Brahma:^as but it remained popular enough with Ksatriyas 
and other sections of society. Variety of food habits resulted 
also from geographical factors. No royal order or religious pro¬ 
hibition could prevent the use of rice and fish in Eastern or 
Southern and of wheat in North-Western India, nor could the 
food of the rich and the poor have been the same. We know 
from the Mahabharata that the rich enjoyed meat preparations, 
the people of the middle classes relished articles cooked in clari¬ 
fied butter and the poor were satisfied with food articles cooked 
in oil. Food varied also on account of the religious ideals that 
the people entertained. While Buddhism, Jainism and the orders 
of rulers like A^oka and Kumarapala turned people to vegetaria- 
nism^ the influence of Vedic religion, primarily and later on the 
influx of many foreign tribes made them non-vegetarians. But 
even in all this diversity we can perhaps see a general movement 
towards vegetarianism,^ because Indians have generally felt like 
Mahatma Gandhi that ‘abstemiousness from intoxicating drinks 
and drugs and from all kinds of foods, especially meat is undoub¬ 
tedly a great aid to the evolution of the spirit, though,*^ it is by 
no means an end in itself.’® 

^ This fact is in conformity with the evolutionary trends of Indian 
thought and culture. A non-vegetarian or rather a mixed diet is the normal 
' feature in the beginning. Later on the use of meat became restricted. People, 
who used it, had to find pleas for its use or be apologetic about it and some 
sections of society gave up meat diet altogether. 

2 The original has ‘but* instead of ‘though.* 

® Selections from Gandhi—Ahmedabad, p. 252. 
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HISTORY OF FRYING IN ANCIENT INDIA 
(Upto c. 500 A.D.) 

Some scholats are of opinion that frying was introduced 
into India by the Muslims. In this short note it is proposed to 
examine the available evidence with a view to finding out how 
far the assertion is based on facts. 

The early Jain canonical works which in their present form 
were compiled in the fifth century A.D. assign a separate name 
for all the fried articles and call them supakvam?- By way of 
illustration the commentators mention two sweets ghrtapura and 
khaJjakasP Among the non-vegetarian preparations they dis¬ 
tinctly mention fried (talita) meat.® 

Su^ruta (latest in the fourth century A,D.) calls articles 
fried in clarified butter or oil ghrta taita pakvdtf^ and mentions 
many sweets prepared by frying such as ghrfapdra^ madhuitrsaka 
and phenakas} Fried meat is called taila-siddhamamsa^ or pari- 
^uska mdmsa.’^ In the beginning of the fourth century the author 
of Angavijja names a number of articles of food such as moren- 
daka^ iaskulty pupa, pbenaka, utkdrtkd and dJvalikd^ which are made 
by frying even to this day. 

Caraka (ist century A.D.) in his medical treatise calls fried 
articles snebasiddhdh.^ He mentions almost all the articles named 
above. The preparation of saskuU, which was a cake of rice 
flour mixed with seasamum, fried in ghee, is referred to by 
PatanjalF® (c. 150 B.C.), Apiipas and vataka are mentioned in 
the Dharamasutras (B.C. 600—^B.C. 300),^^ 

' irdA.!., p. 78, fn- 
p. 78, f.n. 
p. 65, f.n. 

4 Su^iuta. Su. 46, Bhaksyavafga, 

6 mi 

8 Su^futa. Su. 4^. 357 - 

7 mi 

®Angaviija, p. 182. 

® Caraka. Su. 27. 269. 

10 Patanjali I. 1.47. 

nED.A.I,, p. 37> 3’ 
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Panim (c. 500 B.C.) metitioiis two ^sweet ptepatations 
Apupa^ and samjdva^ which imply a full acquamtauce with the 
process of frying. The history of Apupa goes back to the time 
of the Rg"Veda (c. 1500 B.C.),® But Apupa also Imeans an ordi¬ 
nary cake baked on charcoals or in an oven. In this connection 
it may be mentioned that in the Rg-veda the word ghrtavantam^ 
and in the Atharvaveda the epithet madhumdn^ are used with 
Apupa which imply that clarified butter and honey were used in 
its preparation. As such it is clear that in both these works the 
word apupa means a sweet cake of rice or barley meal fried in ghee 
on a slow fire and not ordinary cakes in which no frying is required. 

In view of the above evidence there remains no ground 
for any doubt about the statement that the Indians were fully 
acquainted with the process of frying from the earliest times 
and there seems no justification for holding the view that the pro¬ 
cess of frying was introduced into India by the Muslims. 

IF.D.A.I., p. 36, f.n. I. 

2 F.D.AI., p. 41, f.n. 4. 

®F.D.A.I., p. 19, f.n. 9 and 10. 

< ibid 

®F.D.A.I., p. 19, f.n. I. 
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SUGAR INDUSTRY IN ANCIENT INDIA 

Iksu, the common wotcl for sugar-cane is not mentioned 
in the Rg-veda but Sri B. Majumdar is of opinion that kulara^ 
refers to sugarcane. Iksu is, however, mentioned in all the 
Satiihitas of the Yajurveda^ and chewing of sugarcane is referred 
to in the Atharvaveda.^ But there is no mention of guda and 
the sweetening ingredient seems to have been honey. It is pos¬ 
sible that the process of making guda was known to the Proto- 
Australoids and the Aryans learnt it from them.^ 

By the time of the Sutras guda loses its exotic nature. It 
is used in all the domestic rituals.® Panini mentions not only 
guda^ but also (inspissated juice of sugarcane boiled down 

to thick consistency, Hindi— mb) and Sarhard^ (sugar). He derives 
the word Gauda from guda which makes us infer that the industty 
probably first developed mostly in Bengal where sugarcane was 
grown. In the early Buddhist canonical works the use of guda 
is permitted® to the followers of the Buddha and it is stated that 
rice meal and ashes were used in preparing it.^® 

The Europeans Were ignorant of sugarcane production. 
Alexander was surprised to see reeds from which %e barbarians 
across the Indus’ obtained all the honey they wanted.^^ Kau^ya 
mentions not only phdpta and guda but also sugarcandy {mat- 
syandikd), raw sugar {khandd) and granulated sugar {saYkaYd)P In 
the epics we come across iavkaYo^^ as well as sweets prepared 
both from gud<^‘^ and khanda}-^ But in the ritual guda continued 
to be used because in the words of Prof. J.C. Ray ^the old in 

^Rv. I., 191. 3. See F.D.AJ,, p. f.n. 4* 

2 F.D.A.T„p. 19, f.ti. 5* ^ ^ 

3 Av. I., 34.5. See F.D.A.L, p. 19, f.n. 6. 

4 F.D.A.L, p. 3. 

^-.^F.D.A.!., p. 41* 

® India as known to Pacini, p. 109. 

SAO F.D.A.I., p. 68, f.n. 5 and 6. 

ii-ia F.D.AJ., p. 91, f.n. 7. 

i»F.D.A.I., p. 112, fn. 4 - 

^*F.D.A.L, p. 112, f.n. 3. 

^^F.D.A,I., p. 112, f.n, 6, 
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all countries hold their sway even when better substitutes are 
known/^ 

In the time of Caraka two varieties of sugar-cane 'Paundraka 
and VamsakcP were known. Of these the former was consi¬ 
dered better than the latter.® The Pamdraka variety Was probably 
grown in Pun,dra country (North Bengal), This is also evident 
from the statement of Ravisejnia that the Pamdraka variety was 
grown near Rajagrha.^ Caraka describes all the products men¬ 
tioned by Kautilya.® He states that the coolness of these subs¬ 
tances increases with the increase in their whiteness.® Thus 
according to him Sarkard is the coolest of all. He also men¬ 
tions sugars prepared itomyavdsa (a kind of grass) and honey. 

Ka^yapa mentions a third variety of sugarcane and calls 
it Sdmudra which he considers inferior to the other two.® In 
the Su^ruta Samhita the number of varieties of sugar-cane reaches 
twelve® but the most famous varieties were probably only five 
which have been mentioned by Vagbhata I.^® Su^ruta also men¬ 
tions sugar prepared from Madhuka flowersIn the Harsa- 
carita a distinction is made between red (pdtala) and white (karka) 
sugar,which shows that the industry had fully developed early 
in the seventh century and all the products of sugarcane were 
in use. The Persian and the English words for sugar hand and 
candy seem to be derivations of the Sanskrit word khanda. In 
view of the above facts it may not be unjustifiable, to conclude 
this account with the words of Watt ‘that the world is indebted 
to Indla’^® for this industry. 

^ ‘Sugar Industry in India’ by Prof. J. C. Ray in the Journal of Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society, Vol. IV. No. 4, (1918). 

2 Caraka. Su, 27.237, 

® ibid> 

* Jain Padma Purana, Ch. II. 

® Caraka. Su. 27. 237-241. 

® Caraka. Su. 27.239. 

^ Caraka. Su. 27. 240-241. 

®F.D.A.I., p. 144, f.n. I. 

® F.D.A.I., p. 143, f.n. 8. 

^®F.D.A.I., p. 178, f.n. 8. 

^iRD.A.!., p. 144, f.n. 3. 
i^F.D.A.L, p. 179, f.n. 2. 

Dicy. of Eco. Products of India, Vol, VI (ii), pp. 28-3(5, 
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BETEL CHEWING IN ANCIENT INDIA 


On the basis of philological studies schokts^ think that 
the two words tamhula (betel leaves) and guvdka (areca nut) are 
of Austria origin hence it seems likely that the Proto-Australoids 
first used these articles. Another word Vuga (areca nut)’ seems 
to be of Dravidian origin. There are two possibilities either 
the custom originated on the coasts of Southern India or it must 
have been imported from the East Indian Archipelago where the 
custom is prevalent to this day. According to the Dicy. of Eco. 
Products of India (Vol. VI(i) pp, 247-256) the betel leaf is pro¬ 
bably* a native of Java. Sri J.S. Pade thinks that the word ndga- 
valU used for a betel leaf may signify the creeper growing in the 
country of elephants and serpents and perhaps refers to South 
India, the home of these creatures.^ But the problem remains 
unsolved for want of evidence. 

There is no reference to tdmhfda in the Vedic Sathhitas, the 
Brahmanias and the Sutras. Even the Ramayana, the Mahabha- 
rata and the Smrtis of Manu and Yajnavalkya make no mention 
of it. This conclusively proves that the custom was not preva¬ 
lent among the Vedic Aryans. 

According to Dr. K.A.N. Sastri the habit of eating betel 
leaves with lime and areca nut perhaps came into use after the 
Sangam Age.® But the custom may be prior to 200 B.C. as there 
are references to it in some of the early Buddhist and Jain works.'* 

Kautilya mentions betel nut® but does not refer to the 
custom of betel chewing. Caraka, Ka§yapa and Su^ruta refer to 
the practice and Caraka mentions all the ingredients used in the 


^ F.D.A.I., pp. z-3. 

Cf. ‘The Romance of Betel chewing in Poison Damsels and other Essays' 
by N.M. Penzer London, 195 z, p. 189 quoted by Sri J.S. Pade. 

® Introduction to Tambula Manjari Journal of Oriental Institute (M.S. 
University Baroda Oriental Series), Vol. VII, 1957-58. 

3 A History of South India, p. 130. 

^Jatakas No. 51 and 5Z. Visuddkmagga, p. 314. Dhammapada Ap 
thakatha, p. 49. Aupapatilca Sutra, Section 38, p. 50. 

3 F.D.A.L, p. 96, f.n. I. 
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pteparatiojti of betel leaves such as ateca nut, cubeb-pepper, 
camphot, cloves, nutmegs and catdamoni.^ 

In the Gupta period the custom seems to have become 
common as it is mentioned in the Kamasutra, the Brhatsaihhita, 
the medical treatises and the literary works of the period.^ 

In the Post—Gupta period the practice is referred to by 
Alberuni and in the Kuttanimatam and most of the literary works 
of the period.^ It is also mentioned in the later Smrtis.^ 

The custom may be a Tantric one. Sri J.S. Fade thinks 
that it was prevalent among the Sudras from the earliest times 
but was adopted by the Ksatriyas and Vaisyas when they gave 
up Vedic Saihskaras and were initiated by the Brahmanas into 
the Tantric cult.^ According to Sri Fade, since then the use of 
Tdmhula became popular among all sections of the Hindu society. 

^F.D.A.L, p. 162, £n. 5. 

2F.D.A.I., p. 196, f.£). 3 to 5. 

®F.D.A.I., p. 232, f.n. 5 and p. 233, f.n. i and 2. 

4 Sm?tis of Laghuharita, Laghu A^valayana and Au^anasa. 

® See p. 253, f.n. (2). 
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SMOKING IN ANCIENT INDIA 

Before writing on this subject I should like to make it clear 
that the word smoking is not used here in the restricted and limit¬ 
ed sense which it has acquired in our times for the smoking of 
tobacco, as we know that it was introduced into India by the 
Portuguese about 1600 A.D. In our ancient past we had other 
means and better ingredients, far more fragrant and health-giving, 
which gave the fullest satisfaction to the smoker not only with¬ 
out injuring his health but also improving it. Almost all the 
ancient Indian medical works give recipes of ingredients used in 
smoking.^ In Bmia's Kadambarl, King Sudraka is represented 
as smoking a fragrant cigar-like preparation.^ Damodaragupta 
who wrote about a century later, gives us a picture of a lady 
who takes her seat near her lover after enjoying a smoke of the 
same kind.^ 

Of Dhumavartis, as these cigar-like preparations are called 
in our books, the medical works mention five t3q)es:—^the ordi¬ 
nary ’Prdyogiki which was meant for daily use and four others 
which were used to cure certain ailments.^ The Vrdyo^kivarti 
consisted of aromatic ingredients like cardamom, saffron, sandal 
wood, aloewood and uHra. To these were added resin and the 
nicely cut thin barks of trees like the banyan and the ptpal all of 
which are known to burn very quickly and have some fragrance 
of their own. The resulting mixture was then ground finely, 
made into a paste and coated on a hollow reed nearly six inches 
long which when dried had the thickness of a thumb. The reed 
was removed when dried and the resulting cigar like varti was 

^F.D.A.I., p. 163, f.n. 3 and p. 197, f.n. 3, Ka^yapa Kalpa Dhupa 4. 

Su^ruta Cikitsa 40. 1-18. 

Ast. Hrd. Su. zi. 13-15. 

2 F.D.A.I., p. 197, f.n, I. 

*F,D.A.L, p. 197, f.n. 3, 
i 


Suiruta Cikitsa 40. 5. 
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smeared with clarified butter before use. It yielded one of the 
most agreeable smokes.^ 

Many are the virtues ascribed to smoking. It soothed the 
nerves, put the smoker in a cheerful mood, strengthened his 
teeth and hair and sweetened his breath. It cured also cough, 
asthma, headache, eyesore, bad throat, pain in the ear, laziness 
and many other diseases caused by imbalance of wind and 
phlegm .2 .Would not even the advertiser of some modern brand 
of a cigar envy the description of the Dhumavarti smoked by 
Sudraka and his contemporaries. 

Some modern people are chain smokers. There might have 
been many such in ancient India for one medical writer found it 
necessary to state that smoldng, indulged in excessively or at 
wrong times could lead to ill health.^ It was good to smoke 
after bath, meals, cleaning the teeth, and getting up from bed.'^ 
It was good also to have this fragrant smoke after vomiting, 
sneezing, application of collyrium or smelling a snuff powder.® 
It was prescribed that a person who has taken a purgative, who 
has been poisoned, a pregnant woman, a person m grief or a 
person very tired or intoxicated, one who has kept awake all 
night or an unconscious person should avoid smoking. Smoking 
was also to be avoided after the taking of liquor; milk, oils, honey 
or rice with curds. One should also avoid smoking when one 
is in anger, when one’s throat is dry, or when one is sujEFering 
from diseases like diphtheria.® 

The proper method of smoldng is also prescribed. A 
person while smoking should sit with his body erect and in a 
comfortable position. He should take three puffs at a time.’ 
He should inhale the smoke with his mouth and nostrils but 
should exhale it only through the nostrils.® 

^F.D.A.L, p. 163, f.n. 3. Cf. SuSfuta Cikitsa 40.3. 

Ast. Hri Su. 21. 13-15. ' ■ 

2 Caraka. Su,. 5. 25-31. Susruta Cikitsa 40.15-16. 

® Caiaka. Su. 5. 36-37. 

4 Caraka. Su. 5. 36. 

®Caraka. Su. 5. 34. 35. 

^Caraka. Su. 5. 39-44. 

Ihid^ Su, 5. 46-47. Su^ruta Cikitsa 40.18. 

® Su^tuta Cikitsa 40.7. 
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It is difficult to say when the practice of smoking first started 
in India, It is not found in the Vedic literature and the Smrtis. 
The earliest references are found in the medical works, the compi¬ 
lation of some of which took place at the courts of foreign rulers 
like Kaniska. So it is not unlikely that the type of smoking 
referred to in these pages was also a foreign innovation and that 
later on the Indians took quite naturally and quickly to tobacco 
smoking also because of their earlier habits. In the vicinity of 
the Hindukush mountain from where probably smoking reached 
India, smoking of the type described, is even now regarded as 
something having almost mystic properties which can bring about 
a state of trance. After such a smoke, the medium is believed to 
get into touch with spirits and the supernatural world.^ 


^Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. II, New York, 1951. 
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A SHORT NOTE ON ^Sthdlf (a cooking pot) 

Sthdlt is one of the utensils which Indians have been using 
at least since the time of the Yajutveda.^ Df. B.N. Puii has in 
his recent publication Tndia in the time of PatanjalP p. loo ex¬ 
plained the word as a ‘a big eartheii dish or pan now* known as 
thdlf. It would be seen from the following references that the 
word all along has the sense of a cooking utensil. In the Mana- 
sollasa it is mentioned at two places and at both the places it is 
used for cooking meat.^ In the Amarakosa sthdlt is given as 
a synonym of pithara and ukhd which are both cooking utensils.^ 

In the Dasakumara-carita a girl asks her companions to 
bring a sthdlt from the market for cooking rice for a guest.^ 
In the Nalapakadarpana a sfhali is used for boiling rice.^ In the 
epics a sthdlt is said to have a neck and is used for cooking vege¬ 
tables and other food articles and storing liquids such as curds.® 
i Vaj. Sam. XIX. 27, 86. Av. VIII. 6.17, 

.. 

Manas. III. 1460.61. 

Manas. III. 1466. 

Amar. III. 9.31. 

Dasakumaracatita VI. p. 423. 

^TTOfrorjWri 

Nalapakadarpana. p. 6. 

Mbh. Van. 263. 24. 

qpfloTr ^ FTT^lkt I 

fpw: gyif: \ 


Ram. Ay. 91. 71-72. 
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In the Brahmanas, the Upaiiisads and the Sutras the word 
sthdlipdka has very often been used and means any food article 
cooked in a sthdlt?- 

In view of all these references in the classical as well as Vedic * 
literature it seems almost certain that sthdll has the sense of a 
cooking utensil even in Patanjali. This interpretation is also sup¬ 
ported by the phrase sl^hdllpuldkanjdja which means just as we 
know about the quality of rice cooked in a sthdlt by taking out 
one grain of boiled rice from it so do we judge the whole by 
its part. 


Ait. Bra. I. ii. 

.1 

" Brhad. Up. VI. 4.19. 

Ap. Sr, Su. I. 5. 7.8. 

Asv. Gr. Su. II. 1.5. 
Kbadir. Gr. Su. II. 226. 
Par. Gr. Su. I. 15.4. 

Gobhila Gr. Su. I. 5.20, 




APPENDIX VI 


NOTES ABOUT THE ANTIQUITY OF SOME 
ARTICLES OF FOOD IN INDIA 


A. Cereals, 

1. Aku^aka, (Knod Kuttu)—The earliest mention is 
in the Sutra Krtahga. 

2. Am or Cznaka. (Panicum Miliaceum, Hindi-Cina)—The 
Yajurveda and the early Buddhist works mention it. The name 
Cinaka suggests its foreign origin. According to the Dicy. of 
Eco. Products it was imported from Egypt or Arabia. 

3. Gavidhukd. (Corn Lacryma, YlmCi-Garahedud )—The 
Samhitas of the Yajurveda show that it was used as a food 
grain. According to Apastamba it was an uncultivated grain, 
hence it seems indigenous. 

4. Godhuma, (Triticum vaulgate, Hindi-G^te)—^De Can¬ 
dolle thinks that wheat was grown in Mesopotamia from Pre-his- 
toric times. Dr. K.P, Jayaswal was of opinion that it was imported 
from Persia as the Sanskrit word Godhuma seems to be a modi¬ 
fication the Persian word Gandum. But Sylvan Levy thinks that 
the Aryans came into India with a knowledge of wheat. However, 
as the word Godhdma is not mentioned in the Rg-veda it seems 
that it was not the staple food grain of the Aryans. Vevilov 
came to the conclusion that wheat originated from a centre near 
the Punjab. It has been identified in the Indus valley as well 
as Nevda Toll which shows that it has been in use from about 
2500 B.C. if not earlier. But it continued to be exotic with the 
Aryans for a long time. In the Sutras, the daily offerings are made 
with rice and barley and not wheat. Even the medical treatise 
of Caraka mentions two varieties of wheat among the inferior 
cereals. Even Dhanvantari calls it the food of the Mlecchas. 
But it seems to have become popular by the time of Ksirasvami. 

5. Hdjana. A red variety of rice mentioned in the Yajur¬ 
veda. 

6. ]mna. (Holcus Sorghum, Hindi-/;r/^r)—^According to 
the Dicy. of Eco. Products it was imported from Tropical Africa. 
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The medical woiks of Cataka, Bhela and Ka^yapa mention it fot 
the first time. The name Ydvanala makes it probable that it may 
have been introduced by the Greeks, (For details please see Dr. 
Code’s article). 

7. Kangu. (Setaria italica Hmdi-'Ka^igam) —^According to 
the Dicy. of Eco. Products it is probably indigenous. The Sam- 
hitas of the Yajurveda mention Vrijangu. A dark variety with 
large grains is called Varaka (Phraseolus Trilobus) by Kautilya. 
The Su^ruta mentions four varieties black, red, yellow and white. 
Probably the brown variety is called Kiirumda by Caraka. 

8. Kodrava. (Paspalum scorbiculatum, Kindi-Kodon )— 
Kautilya mentions it among the grains of the first crop. It was 
considered a sacred grain hence it seems to be indigenous. A 
wild variety of Kodrapa is called Ddraka by Kautilya and Uddalaka 
by Caraka. 

9. Nzvdr^i. (Wild rice, Jrlindi-Tzmfj—lt is a trpa dbdnya 
and is mentioned in the Yajurveda. Apastamba calls it an un¬ 
cultivated grain and it is considered a sacred grain hence it seems 
to be indigenous. Two varieties darmlvara and Frasdntikd ate 
mentioned. 

10. Rdlaka. {Isidkkangant in Hindi)—^Two varieties, one 
black and the other yellow, are mentioned in the Angavijja. 

11. Sdli. (Oryi^a sativa, VLindd-Cdval) —a kind of rice grow¬ 
ing in winter which is replanted and called Jadahan, It is men¬ 
tioned by P^ini. 

12. Sastika, (Hindi-A^/i'/)—A variety of rice mentioned 
by Panini which took sixty days to ripen. It is probably the 
dhidhdnya of the Yajurveda. 

13. Sydmdka, (Panicum frumentaccum, Hindi-Sam) —It is 
mentioned in the Samhitas of the Yajurveda. Apastamba calls 
it an uncultivated grain hence it seems to be indigenous. It was 
used by hermits. We come across two varieties Kdjasydmdka and 
Amhhah-Sydmdka or toya sydmdka, A third variety Hasthsydmdka 
is mentioned by Vagbliata L 

14. Upavdka, (Wrightia antidysenterica, Uindi-hdrajau )— 
At the time of the compilation of the Yajurveda it was used in 
preparing a gruel. It is later called Jndrayava and Kaiinga. The 
latter nanie shows that it was mainly grown in Kalinga (Orissa 
region). 
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15. 'Venuyava, (Seeds of bamboo, Idindi-Bms ke bljd )—^have 
been used as food from the time of Apastamba who calls it an 
uncultivated food grain. 

16. Vrthi, (Oryza sativa, ^ditidd-Caval) —^De Condelle 
thought the grain to have originated in South India, Vevilov 
also holds more or less a similar view. Dr. S.K. Chatterji thinks 
that the word Vnhi has Iranian affinities but the common word 
for rice Cdml in Indo-Aryan languages might be very well con¬ 
nected with the Kolor Munda root ‘Jom’ to eat, The word 
'tandula* for husked rice also seems to be of Austric origin. The 
probability is that it was introduced by the Proto-Australoids. 
There is no definite evidence to show that it was grown in the 
Indus valley and the word is not mentioned in the Rg-veda but is 
mentioned in the Yajutveda. The grain has been identified at 
Maheshwar Nevda Toli and rice husk was used in mud plaster 
at Hastinapur. The Greek word Ory^a is from the Tamil word 
Arisi and we know that it was exported to Babylon in the 6th 
century B.C. It had become the staple food of the Indians 
before the beginning of the Christian era. Its wide popularity is 
evident from a number of varieties mentioned in the Samhitas of 
Caraka and Susruta. Su^ruta gives the following 39 varieties of 
rice:— 


1 —Sdli rice 

I. luohita Salt 

10. 

SUabhiruka 

2. Kalama 

II. 

Kodbrapuspaka 

3. Kardamaka 

12. 

Dtrgbasuka 

4. Pdnduka 

13 - 

Kdncanaka 

5. Sugandhaka 

14. 

Mahisa 

6. Sakmdhfta 

D- 

Mabdsdka 

7, Vuspandaka 

16. 

Hdyanaka 

8. Pmdarika 

17 - 

Dusaka 

9. Mahdsdii 

18. 

Mahddusaka 

II— Vribi rice 

19. Krsnavrthi 

24. 

Tvaritaka 

20. Sdldmukha 


Kukkutandaka 

21. Jarumukha 

26. 

Pdrdvataka 

22. Nandimukha 

^ 7 - 

Pdtala 

23. hdvdksaka 
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III —Sastika rice 

28. Sastika 

34. 

As ana 

29, 

Kdnguka 

35. 

Puspaka 

30. 

Mukandaka 

36. 

Mahdsastika 

31 - 

PUaka 

37 - 

Curnaka 

32* 

Pramodaka 

38. 

Kuravdka 

33 - 

Kdkalaka 

39 - 

Keddra 


Fot die vatieties of rice given by Caraka please see F.D,AJ., 
p. 134. 

17. Yava, (Hordeum Vulgate, Hmdi-Jau )—^According to 
the Dicy, of Eco. Products it has been grown in India from very 
remote times. It has been identified in the Indus valley and was 
the staple food grain of the Rgvedic Aryans. A wild variety is 
mentioned by Panini and Pliny. Kautilya calls it Yavaka probably 
it may be identified with oats. A large variety is called atiyava 
by Su^ruta. Unripe green grains of barley are called tokma, 

B. Pulses. 

1. Adhaku (Cajanus indicus, Idkidd-^Arahar) —The grain 
has been identified at Maheshwar Nevda Toli (1200 B.C.) but 
is mentioned for the first time by Caraka. It is also called Tuvan. 
The Manasollasa calls the dark variety KrptadhaM. 

2. AUsandaga (a variety of chickpea, Hindi-rnfar) —^Accord¬ 
ing to Sylvan Levi it was a grain which was grown ’in Alexendria 
and Was introduced into India after Alexander’s invasion. Caraka 
and early Jain canonical works mention it. 

3. Canaka. (Cicer arietinum, Hindx-cand) —^Dr. G, P. 
Majumdar on the basis of Mahidhara has interpreted Khalva, 
which occurs in the Yajurveda, as Canaka, On the other hand 
Dr. P. K. Code is of opinion that the grain was probably in¬ 
troduced into the Panjab by the Greeks sometime between (B.C. 
190—A.D. 20). According to the Dicy, of Eco. Products it 
originated from the south of the Caucasus or of the Caspian 
Sea. It was grown in Egypt from very early times. The earliest 
mention in Indian literature is in the Uttarakanda of the Rama- 
yana and the Baudh. Gr. Sesa. Sutra. In the time of Amara- 
simha it was mainly used as food for horses. Dr. Sankalia thinks 
that the grain has been identified at Maheshwar Nevda ToH 
(1200 B.C.). If it be a fact the theory of Dr, Gode cannot hold 
water. 
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4. Garmut, (Wild bean, Hindi-Kulafbf) —is mentioned in 
the Samliitas of the Yajutveda and was used as a pulse. 

5. Kaldya. (Pisum atvens, Hindi-Matat)—Chatted Peas 
ftom Hatappa ate thought to be lof a cultivated vatiety. The 
grain has also been discovered at Maheshwar Nevda Toli (1200 
B.C.). According to the Dicy. of Eco. Products the grain origi¬ 
nated from Italy but existed in India before the arrival of the 
Aryans. It is mentioned in early Buddhist literature and Kau- 
dlya. We come across three varieties Satina^ Khandika and Harem. 
'Khandikd is also called Trip^taka ()litidi-Khesarf). Some^vara calls 
it Vattdnaka. 

6. Kulattha. (Delichos biflorus, Hmdi-Ksdatht) —The word 
^Khalahila^ is mentioned in the Brhadaranyakopanisad. It is in¬ 
terpreted as Kulattha by Dr. G.P. Majumdar. Probably Garmut 
also means Kulattha as the former is regarded as an uncultivated 
grain by Apastamba. Plence it seems to be indigenous. Panini 
mentions Kulattha for the first time. Su^ruta also mentions a 
wild variety, vanya 'Ksdattha. 

7. Makustha. (Phaseolus aconitifolius, H\txdi-Moth )— 
Apastamba probably calls it Mdrkafaka which was an uncultivated 
grain. The earliest mention of Makustha is in the Tait. Bra. It 
is also called Vana ??mdga. 

8. Mdsa. (Phraseolus Radiatus, Hindi-^Urad) —^It has been 
discovered at Maheshwar Nevda Toli (1200 B.C.) and has been 
mentioned in the Yajurveda. A taboo against its use is found 
in the. Samhitas which makes us conclude that it was originally 
used by non-Aryans. Su^ruta mentions a wild variety, aranya 
mdsa. Ksirasvtoi interprets Kulmdsa in the sense of an inferior 
variety of Mdsa in addition to the usual meaning of the word, 
a gruel. 

9. Masura. (Lens esculenta, Hindi-Masura) —^It has been 
in use from the time of the Yajurveda. According to the Dicy. 
of - Eco. Products it originated from Egypt or Europe. The 
prohibition against its use in a Srdddha shows its exotic nature. 
Su^mta mentions a variety called Mdmgalya. 

10. Mudga. (Phaseolus Mungo, Hmdi-Mmg) —^A very 
important pulse from the time of the Yajurveda. Vagbhata II 
mentions a black variety, Krsna Mudga and a large variety called 
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Mahamudga ptobabty rdjamtidga of Somc^vara. But the green 
variety was considered the best. 

11. NJspdfJd. (Carnavali ensiformis, Jrlmdi-BIjafabdris )— 
Sayaiia interprets K/jalm as nlspdva. The earliest mention of 
nispdva is in the Caraka Samhita. 

12. Kdjamdsa. (Vignocatjang, Hindi-r^'^^i’)—Possibly 
Kautilya calls it Simhihut the word Bdjamdsa is first used by Caraka. 
It was considered exotic hence its use is prohibited in a Sraddha, 
The Hindi word L.obid is from the Greek word ‘Lobosh 

C. Oilseeds, 

1. Atast, (Linum usitatissimum, linseed, Hindl-./l/j';)— 
Kautilya, Ahgavijja and the early Jain cononical works mention 
it. 

2. BjYanda, (Castor seed, Ricinus communis, Hindi- 
Ararida)—^According to the Dicy. of Eco. Products it is probably 
indigenous. Kautilya calls it Hastikarna but the word eranda 
is used even in the Sankh. Aranyaka (XII 8). It is also men¬ 
tioned by Caraka. According to the Dicy. of Eco. Products 
VoL VI (i) p. 518 it is wild in Africa and S. Asia. 

3. Ingudi. (Ximenia aegyptiaca, Hmdi-Hmgof )—^It is men¬ 
tioned by Panini (IV 3.164) and Kautilya. The oil was used by 
hermits for their lamps. 

4. Knsumbha, (Carthamus tindorius Safflower, Hindi- 
Kasumd )—The earliest mention is by Kautilya. The oil extracted 
from it is considered the worst by Vagbhata 1 . 

5. Kdjikd. (Brassica Juncea, Hindi-r^w )—A species of 
brassica which was grown in the Indus Valley. It seems to have 
been used by the non-Aryans, as Amarasirhha calls it suitable for 
Asuras. It was known to Kautilya. A variety of rdjikd is called 
baja in the Atharvaveda. 

6. Sarsapa, (Brassica Canipesbri, arson )—It is 

mentioned in the Brahmanas, Upanisads and Sutras. The white 
variety (Brassica alba) was considered good as it is called Siddhartha, 
The red variety was also known to Kautilya. The Angavijja 
mentions a variety called rdja sarsapa, Huen Tsang noted that 
mustard oil was in common use. 

7. Tila. (Sesamum indicum. Hindi-T//)—According to 
the Dicy. of Eco. Products (Voh VI (ii) p. 510) it was originally 
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a native of Africa but was brought to India before the advent 
of the Aryans. A lump of charred sesamum was discovered in 
the Indus region. The word is used in the Yajurveda and the 
Atharvaveda. It was used both as an article of food and for 
extracting oil. But it seems that in the beginning it was used 
mainly by the non-Aryans. It is probably the earliest oil seed in 
India as the word ""Tail'd is derived from it. A wild variety called 
Jartila is mentioned in the Tait. Sam. (V. 4.32). Three varieties 
of sesamum white, red and black are mentioned in the Ahgavijja. 
Caraka considers Tila oil to be the best of all the oils, 

D. Fruits. 

1. Ahhisuka. (Hindi-G'i^i?^^)—^It is mentioned by Caraka 
and other writers on medicine. Dalhana explains it as a nut 
obtained from the northern regions. 

2. Ainguda. (HindiA-Iingot) —It is mentioned by Caraka. 

3. Airdvata. Same as ndranga mentioned by Caraka, 

4. Aksikiphala. (Beleric myrobalan, Ilindi-Bahedd)~~mtsi- 
tioned by Caraka—see Vihhitaka, 

5. Aksota. (Walnut, lAmdi-Akbarot) —^It is mentioned by 
Caraka and later medical works. 

6. Ajmlaka. (Emblic Myrobalan, Fandi-Anvald) —It is 
mentioned in the Jaim. Up. Bra. (1.38,6), Chand Up. VIL3.1 and 
Kaut. (II 1519). The medical Works regard it as one of the 
good fmits. 

7. Amlavetasa. (Common Sorrel, Fiitidd-Amalhent) —^It is 
mentioned by Caraka among sour fruits. 

8. Amltkd. (Tamarind, Hindi-—Caraka and other 
medical works mention it among sour fruits. It is also called 
Cincdphala which Word appears to be of Dravidian origin. The 
Dicy. of Eco. Products states that it is indigenous in Africa. 

9. Amra. (Mangifera Indica. Hmdi--Am) —^From his study 
based on philology, archaeology and historical evidence De 
Candolle <^883) proved that mango originated in South Asia 
(Maluccas or Malay Archepelago) and Vevilov confirmed this 
view. Mukerjee (1951) came to the conclusion that mango 
originated in Indo-Burma and Indo-China region where about 3 3 
species are found even to-day. The fruit is mentioned in the 
Brhad. Up. and by Panini. Kautilya also mentions Cuta, It is 
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A green mango fruit is called 


also called rasdla and Sahakdra. 

Kommra in the medical! works. 

10. Amrdtaka, (Spondias mangifera, Hogplum, Hindi- 
A 7 ndd )—mentioned by Caraka, Brhat-Samhita and early Jain 
canonical works. 

11. Ankota, (Alangium/ ’RhAi-Ankota )—mentioned by 
Caraka. Amara. gives Nikocaka as a synonym. 

12. Aruka, (Bokhara plum?5 Hindi-^M^^/^Mri)—^mention¬ 
ed by Caraka. 

13. Aruskara. (Marking-nut, Hindi-BMi’M)—^It is men¬ 
tioned by Su^ruta. It is called Bhalldtaka, by Caraka. 

14. Asmantaka. (Hindi-^j^?;?/^, a kind of Kacandr) —men¬ 
tioned by Su^ruta. It is also called Sapharh 

15. A^vakarna, (Sal Hindi-J’^/^/;;i^i)—^mentioned by Su^ruta. 
It was grown in the eastern regions. 

16. Ahattha. (Ficus Religio, Hindi-Plpal )—^mentioned by 
Panini (IV. 3.48). 

17. Badara. (Zizyphus Sp., Hindi-B<?r)—^It is mentioned in 
the Yajurveda and P^ini and is a large sized jujube. Kautilya 
and the medical works invariably mention it among Indian fruits. 

18. Baku/a. (Mimusops Elengi, Hindi-Maulsm )—^It is men¬ 
tioned by Su^ruta and later medical works. 

19. Bhalldtaka. Same as Aruskara. 

20. Bhapya. (Dillenia Indica, }llmdi~Kamarakh ?)—It is 
mentioned by Caraka and other medical works. Also see 
Kdmaranga. 

21. Bilva. (Aegle marmelos, Hindi-B^/)—^It is mentioned in 
the Yajurveda, the Atharvaveda, the Ramayana and the early 
Buddhist and Jain canonical works. 

22. Blmbl. (Cephalandia indica, Hindi-iCsrW/?r/)—^It is men¬ 
tioned in the Jaim. Up. Bra. (III. 5.6). 

23. Cindnl (Peaches.)—According to Yuan Chwang the 
fruit was introduced into India by the Chinese. 

24. Cincd, (tamarind, Hindi- 7 ;;i?^//)—The word seems to 
be of Dravidian origin. Also see Amlikd. 

25. Dddima. (Punica granatum, Pomegranate, Hindi- 
Andr )—The word seems to be of Austric origin but according to 
the Dicy. of Econoniic Products (Vol. VII (i) p. 369) it is wild 
in Persia and Afghanistan. The tree forms -on the utensils sug- 
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gest the existence of the ftuit in the Indus Valley. Cataka and 
other medical works consider it a good fruit. Vagbhata I men¬ 
tions two varieties one sour and the other sweet. 

26. Dmitasatha. Same as Jamhira. 

27. Dhanvana, (Hindi-Pto/^//^)—mentioned by Su^ruta. 

28. Drdksd. Same as Mrdvlkd. 

29. Fig. (^lindi-Anjlr )—It was imported into India from 
Afghanistan and Persia. 

(See Dr. P.K. Code’s Article. According to him it is not 
mentioned in the early medical works.) 

30. Gdmgeruka, It is first mentioned by Caraka. Probably 
same as Ndgabald. 

31. Jambdra. (Citrus Lemonum— }lin6i-Jambm mbu )—^It is 
mentioned in the Yajurveda but an ear ornament suggests its 
presence in the Indus Valley. It is mentioned in all the medical 
works and was very popular when Yuan Chwang visited India. 

32. Jambu. (Eugenia Jambalana, Hindi— Jdmm )—^Theword 
seems to be of Austric origin. It is mentioned by P^ini 
(IV. 3.165) and Kautilya. 

33. KadalJ. (Musa Sapientum plantain, Hindi-JC/i)—The 
word seems to be of Austric origin. It was probably grown in 
the Indus Valley but there is a general unanimity among the 
Botanists that banana is native of India. It is mentioned by 
Kautilya and in the early medical works. 

34. Kalinda. (Water melon)—The word seems to be of 
Austric origin. The fruit was grown in the Indus Valley. It is 
mentioned by Vagbhata II. According to the Dicy. of Eco. 
Products the fruit originated from Tropical Africa. It was 
cultivated by Ancient Egyptians. (II, p. 332). 

35. Kdmaranga. (Dillenia Indica, Jlmdi-Kamarakh )—The 
word seems to be of Austric origin. 

36. Kapittha. (Feronica Limonia, Viii\6i-Kalth)-lt is mention¬ 
ed in the Atharvaveda (IV 4,8) and the Arthasastra of Kautilya. 

37. Karcilra. (A species of Zeoary, HindAKacdr) —^men¬ 
tioned by Caraka. 

38. Karamarda, (Carissa Carandas Lim., Hindi-iCzr^ii^Wi)—■ 
mentioned by Kautilya among sour fruits. 

39. Karmlja, (Indian beech fruit—Smooth leaved Ponginia) 
—^mentioned by Caraka. 
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40. Kama, (Cappris aphylk, Ulndi-Bahula ki tentt) —^men¬ 
tioned in the Yajurveda. 

41. Karkandhu. (Zizyphus jujuba—small orange—^reddish 
brown berries, Hindi--JbdrI hher )—^mentioned in the Yajurveda. 
The Sat, Bra. (V. 5. 4. 10) also mentions the two other varieties 
Kuvala and Badara. 

42. Kaseruka. (Scripus Grossus, Hindi-Kaseru )—mentioned 
by Su^ruta and the Jain canonical works. 

43. Kdsmarya, (Gmelina Arborca, Klindi-Kaman kd phald) 
It is mentioned in the epics and by Caraka. 

44. Kbarjura, (Phoenix Sylvestrus, Hindi-®^//r)—^It is 
mentioned in the Yajurveda but the stones of dates have been 
found in the Indus Valley. 

45. Kola or Kuvala, (Zizyphus jujuba, Hindi-Ber) —^men¬ 
tioned in the Yajurveda, Atharvaveda and Su^ruta. It is an 
average sized soft jujube, 

46. 'Lakma, (Artocarpus Lakucha, Hindi-Badabal) —^men¬ 
tioned by Kautilya. It is considered the worst fruit in the medical 
works. 

47. Lavak. (Chillie miHie or Cicca disticha. Hindi— 
Harapbdrevadl—A sour fruit mentioned by Caraka. 

48. Madbuka, (Bassia Latifolia, Hindi-M^te")—mentioned 
in the Atharvaveda. (L 34.5) and by Caraka. An intoxicating 
drink was prepared from it. 

49. Makulaka. A sweet fruit growing in the.north mention¬ 
ed by Caraka. 

50. Mdtulunga, (Citrus medica, Hsn.^i-BijauYd Niki) —^men¬ 
tioned by Kautilya among sour fruits. In the R^ayana it is 
called Btjapuraka, 

51. Moca, Same as Kadali, 

52. Mrdvtkd, (Vitis vinifera, Hindi-^??^;?r)—-According to 
De Candole its cultivation can be traced back to 4000 years, 
North-West India being a great centre of cultivation. Kautilya 
mentions it while Pmiini calls it Drdksa (Hindi-"K?rWj'). Caraka 
mentions both the words. The fruit was imported into India 
from the North-West. In the Bharhut railings there is the figure 
of an Indo-Greek king holding a bunch of grapes with a leaf 
attached to it (Cunningham, pp. 3 ^"3 3 )* ^ Stupas of Safichl 
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thete is a figute which holds a bunch of grapes with a wine leaf 
in the left hand. (Gdndwedel-Buddhist Art, p. 34). 

53. Nagaranga —(Citrus Aurantium, orange, Hindi-Narangs) 
mentioned by Caraka. According to the Dicy. of Eco. Products 
(Vol. IV, p. 472) the fruit was imported from China or Cochin 
China towards the beginning of the Christian era. The word 
Santra is from a Portuguese town ‘Cintre.’ 

54. Ndnkela. (Cocos nucifera, Hindi-Nanyal )—The word 
appears to be of Austric origin. The tree forms suggest its 
existence in the Indus Valley. It is mentioned by Caraka and in 
the Ramayana. According to the Dicy. of Eco. Products the 
tree originated in the Indian Archipelago. 

55. Nimla (Barringtonia acutangula, ilindi-Samudraphala) 
mentioned by Su^ruta. 

56. Nikocaka, (Pistachio, Hindi-P^std )—mentioned by 
Su^ruta among dry fruits as a fruit growing in northern regions. 

57. Nimhu, (Citrus sp. Hindi-Nf^/^)—The word seems to 
be of Austric origin but India has a rich collection of various 
species of Citrus which is obviously a native of the country. 

58. Ntpa, (Nauctea Kadamba, 'Bxndi-Kadamba) —mention¬ 
ed by P^ini (IV. 3.152). 

59. Njagrodha. (Ficus benghalensis, Hindi-BiSf^ik)—^mentioned 
in the Rg-veda. It is also called vata. 

60. Panasa. (Artocarpus heterophyllus, Hindi-Ka/abal )— 
According to Burrow it was used by the Dravidians. It is 
mentioned by Kautilya. 

61. Pdrdvata, (a Idnd of apple, YPmdi-Pdkvaf )—It is men¬ 
tioned in Caraka and other medical works. It was grown in 
Assam. 

62. Parpataklphala. (Jdindi-Pittapdpadd )—^mentioned by 
Caraka. 

63. Parusaka. (Grewia asiatica, Hmdi-Fa/sd )—^mentioned 
in the early Buddhist canonical works and Kautilya. Caraka also 
mentions a sour Parusaka. According to the Dicy. of Economic 
Products the fruit is indigenous in India. (Vol. IV, p. 177). 

64. Phalgu. (Fruit of ficus glomerata?)—^It is mentioned by 
Caraka. According to Dr. P. K. Gode it is not fig. (See his 
article.) 
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65. PifU. mentioned, among the dty fruits by Su^mta. 
(Su. 46.187). 

66. P^Iu, (Careya arborea, Uindi-Pilu )—mentioned in the 
Atharvaveda. XX 135.12. and by Panini. 

67. Plaksa. (ficus lacor, Hindi-P/Mte)—mentioned in the 
Yajurveda and the Atharvaveda. 

68. Priydla, (Chiton)ia Sapida, 'B.mdi-Ciwnjt )—^mentioned 
in the Jatakas and the Ramayan,a and by Kautilya. 

69. Puskaravarti, mentioned by Su^ruta. It was grown 
in the north and was also called Amoda, 

70. Kdjddana> (Mimospps Kanki, Hindi--K^/V/;/)-“mention- 
ed by Kautilya and Caraka. It is also called Ksm. 

71. SamJphala, (Prospis spicigera, Sponge tree fruit, Hindi- 
Chonkara )—^mentioned by P^ini (V. 3. 88 and IV. 3.142.) 

72. Saphakd. (Trapabispinosa, ‘B.indi-Singddd )—^mentioned 
in the Atharvaveda IV. 39.5. In the medical works it is called 
Srngdtaka, 

73. Sauvtra, (zi^yphus Jujube—^big jujube VLindi-mndv )— 
mentioned by Kautilya (II, 15.19) and Su^ruta. 

74. Sindtikdphala, (apple, Jiindi-.y^^?)~-Accordiag to Dal~ 
hana it. is a kind of jujube which is as big as a fist and is very 
sweet. It is grown in the northern regions. Caraka is the first 
to mention it. According to De Candolle it existed in Europe 
from Pre-liistoric times. 

75. Sltaphak. (Custard apple, Uxndi~Sanfd)—-The fruit has 
been identified among the sculptures of the Ajanta caves as well 
as of the Bharhut Stupa. It is mentioned by Su^ruta but accord¬ 
ing to the Dicy. of Eco Products it was introduced by the Por¬ 
tuguese. According to Dalhana it was known as Pdvandmlikd 
or Kdsmtrdmlikd^ 

76. Slesmdtaka. (Cordiamyk, Bmdi-Luodd)--mentioned by 
Kautilya. 

77. Tdlaphala, (Barassus FlabeUi formis, Hindi-Tdd kd 
phald) mentioned by Panini (IV. 3.165) and Kautilya. 

78. Tanka. A kind of mentioned by Sulruta. 

79. Tamara. (Wild almond, Bindi-CauImungray-men- 
tioned by Su^ruta. 

80. Tinduka. (Diospyros Cembryapteres, Bmdi-Tendu )— 
It is mentioned in the early Buddhist and Jain canonical works 
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aDd by Caraka. Amata. mentions a variety called Hakatinduka. 

81. Hintidlka. Same as Cincd. 

82. Todana. mentioned by Susruta among sout ftuits. 

83. Tuda. (Mnlberty?, HindiSabafdf? )—^mentioned by 
Cataka. 

84. TrmJmya. (A kind of Jasmin, Hhidi-Kefak^?) —men¬ 
tioned in the Yajurveda and the Athatvaveda. 

85. TJdumhara. (Ficus glowmetata, Hindi-fJ^^r)—mention¬ 
ed in the Yajurveda and the Atharvaveda. 

86. Ummdna, (Pear?, tlmdi-NdspatlT )—Pears according to 
Yuan Chwang were introduced into India by the Chinese. 

87. Vart aka. (Brinjal, Ulndi-Bengad )—mentioned by Caraka. 
De Candolle thinks it is indigenous. 

88. Vastra, {Hindi-Sdrjdpartapbala) —nientioned by Sukuta 

89. Vdtdma. (Almond, Blindi-Bdddm )—Caraka mentions it 
among dry fruits. According to the Dicy. of Eco. Products it 
went from Persia to Asia Minor. (For details please see Dr. 
P. K, Code’s article). 

90. Vihhitaka. (Terminalia bellerica, Hindi-Bahedd) —^men¬ 
tioned in the Rg-veda (III 86.6 and X 34.1). 

91. Vikankata. (Flacourlia vamontchi)—^mentioned in the 
Yajurveda. A thorny tree. 

92. Vetraphala. (The soft sprouts of Catamus Rotang, 
Hindi-Bent Ke Anknr). 

93. Vrksdmla, (Hindi-Kokam )—^mentioned by Kautlya 

among sour fruits. 

E. Vegetables. 

1. Agastya. (Agita, Hindi-EIatlyd )—^Flowers are cooked. 
Caraka Sdkavarga. 

2. Agnimanthaka. (Premna Inlcgrifolia, Hindi-^m)— Sni- 

ruta. 

3. Aldhu, (Lagenaria vulgaris, Hindi-Laukl )—^Probably 

used by Proto-Australoids. Fruit is cooked. (Yajurveda, Av. 
VIIL 10.29 ' 

4. Aluka. (Tubers)—Caraka mentions Plndaluka etc., 
Susruta also mentions Madhvdkka, Hastydiuka, Edsthdluka^ Sam- 
khdluka and Kaktdluka. 

5. Amlikdkanda. A bulb grown in Assam., Caraka. 
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6. Andika, (Nymplial alba)— Ay. IV. 34.5. Its fioweirs * 
were eaten, 

7. Ankalodya. {Root of little blue lotus) Caraka, 

8. Asun. (A kind of Brassica, Hindi-R^f/) Caraka. 

9. Asvattha. (Ficus religiosa, Hindi-P^pal) Caraka. 

10. Avakd. (Blyxa oryzetorum, Hindi- 5 //^ir)—Kashmir 
potherb-Yajurveda and Av. IV. 378. 

11. Avalgujd. (Same as Bakua", Hindi-Bdbac!) Caraka. 

12. Bhandu (Ladies finger?, Hindi-Bto^f/?)—Caraka, Ac¬ 
cording to Rajanigliantu it is manjistha. 

13. Bllvapatra. (Leaves of aegle marmelos, PYmdi-BsPke- 
Patte) Caraka. 

14. BimUpatra. Leaves of the large flowered Bryonia. 
Leaves are cooked. 

15. Bimhitikd. (Large flowered Bryonia, Idmdi-Ksmdaru) 
fruit is cooked. Su^ruta. 

16. Bisa. (Lotus stalks, Uindi-Bhis) Caraka. The diggers 
of lotus stalks are mentioned in the Rv. VI. 61.2, Probably they 
were eaten. 

17. Brhatj, (Indian Night shade, Hindi-J 3 ^i/ Kaferi) Sukuta. 

18. Cakramarda. (Ovalleaved Cassia.) 

19. Cdmgen. (Indian Sorrel, }d.mdi-Caupatid) Caraka. A 
leafy vegetable. 

20. Cancu. ("Water cressa or Carchorus Aentan—gularis, 
PBxAdr-Cami) Caraka. 

21. Cilli. (Purple goose-foot, Plitidi-Badd Bathud) Caraka. 

22. Ckinda. (Snakegourd, Bindd-Cacenda) fruit is cooked 
Caraka. 

23. Cirhhita. (A kind of cucumber, PPmdd-Phut) Kautilya, 
Caraka. 

24. Citraka. (Plumbago zeylanica, rose coloured lead wort, 
Hindi-C//^") Kautilya, Caraka. 

25. B*wdruka. (Cucumber, H'mdi-Kakadi) —Caraka. 

26. Gandha. (Hindi-Kadr^a Zimikand) Caraka. 

z-j. Gadgeruka. (A little thorny plant bearing a white 
nectareous flower) Caraka. 

28. Gojihva. (Elephants foot?, Hmdi-Ga^aPdn or Gojihhf) 
a leafy vegetable. Caraka. 

29. Grnjana. (Carrot root, Hmdi-Gd/ar) a root. Caraka. 

18 
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30. Jtvaka. (A plant growing on the Himalyas having a 
bulbous root and having round and long leaves. Pentaptera 
Tomentosa) Susruta. 

31. Jtvantu (Sarsaparila, Hindi-Jivanfl) Best pot herb. 
Caraka. 

32. 'Kadalf, (Plantain, Hmdi-Keld) Flowers and fruit are 
cooked. Susruta. See fruits. ^ 

33. YMkamdci. (Nightshade Y^indi-Makoyd) Caraka. 

34. Kdkandold. (cowhage) Caraka. 

35. Kalamhh (Red Malabar night shade, Uxtydi-Kalamt Sd^ 
Caraka, a leafy vegetable. 

36. Kdlasdka, (Maraya Korniji, Idindi-Cukd) Caraka, a 
leafy vegetable. 

37. Kaldja, (Field pea, Bh\ 6 i~-Matar) Kautilya II. 12.7 and 
Caraka. See pulses. 

^ 38. Kalinga, (Water melon, Hindi-Tarbii^d) Susruta. 

39. ’Kantakdrikd, (Bitter sweet night shade, Hindi-Katm) 
Susruta. 

40. Kdravella. (Mormodica, Hindi-Kareld) Fruit is cooked. 
It is called Kdrivmta in the Kasyapa Sam. It is mentioned in 
the Jain canonical works and Susruta. 

41. Karbuddra, Hindi-Kafndr, Caraka. 

42. Karkdmkas (Very small pumpkin, Hindi-Chota pethd) 
Susruta. 

43. Karkasa. Same as Karkotaka^ a kind of Patola. Caraka. 

44. 'Karkath (a variety of cucumber, YPxvidd-YMkadt) fruit is 
cooked. 

45. ’Karkotaka. (Mormordica charantia, Hindi-Kakodd), 
Caraka. 

46. Kaseruka. (Cyperus rotundus, Yimdi-Kaseru) a root— 
Caraka. See fruits. 

47. Kathillaka. (A pot herb. Red variety of Punarnavd) 
Caraka Sdkavarga, 

48. Keluta. Same as kemhuke^ PPmdd-Ke-mud or kobz^ Tuber 
is eaten. Caraka. 

49. Kosdfakz. (LuflFa pentandra, Hlndi-Kadat^z Toraz) Fruit 
is cooked. It is indigenous according to the Dicy. of Eco. 
Products, Vol. V, p. 94. Kautilya, Susruta. 

50. Kopzddra, (Bauhitiia variegata, Hindi-Lal Kacandr) 
Kautilya. Caraka. 
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51. Krauncadanl. (a watet tnbet, Hindi Kauncadan) Caraka. 

52. Kiilaka. (Jrlmdi-Kereld or Varval bhedd) Caraka. 

53. KMmdrajtVa. Hindi-Jwasaka. Caraka. 

54. Kumuda, (Nympha lotus, Umdi-Safed Kamal) Av, IV. 
34.5, Caraka. 

5 5. Kmtalikd. (Phyalis Indica, ’Bindi-Vansokhd) Su^ruta. 

56. Kusmdnda. (Pumpkin gourd, }dm 6 i~Sitdphald) Fruits 
is cooked. It is considered the best vegetable. Caraka. 

57. Kusumbha, (Safflower, Hindi-^^.r^7;55?) Kautilya, Caraka. 

58. Kutheraka, (A kind of holy Basil, Hindi-r^/£?r/ 
Caraka. 

59. Ydifinjara, (Wild Goose foot, 'Bindx-JangU Bathud). 
Caraka. 

, 60. Kutumhuka. (Hindi~G^7;7;ifSame as 

A leafy vegetable. Caraka. 

61. 'Laksmand. A plant having upon its leaves red spots 
Av. II. 25.3, Caraka. 

62. B,dngalt, (Hindi Kalihdn) Caraka. 

63. Lasuna. (Allium sativum, Garlic root, Bindi-Labasud) 
A tuber, Kasyapa Sam. 

64. 'Lonikd. (Common Indian Parselone, Bindi-Lmi or 
Kulfd) A leafy vegetable. Caraka Sakavarga, 

65. l^ottaka. Hindi-Li^^^2 mdrisa Caraka, sakavarga. 

66. Mandukaparm, (Indian pennywart, Bindi-Brdkm) Cara- 
ka and early Jain canonical works. 

67. Mdrisa. (Amaranthu olcvaceus. Hindi-Afi^?r/V^ 3 ') A leafy 
vegetable. 

68. Marmaka. (Vangueria spinosa, Hindi-Afor//<2 Kautilya.) 

69. Mdsaparm. (Teramus labiolis or Glycine labialis, Hindi- 
vanaurada). (Av. II. 25.3, Caraka Sakavarga.) Dhanvantri I. 
136 calls it kdmhoji which shows that, it was grown in Kamboja 
region. 

70. Methikd. (Fenugreek, Hindi-Adetbl). According to Dr. 
P. K. Gode it was imported from Persia. Susruta mentions 
A^vabala which is a variety of methikd. According to the Dicy. 
of Eco. Products (VI iv p. 86) it is wild in Kashmir. The word 
methdka is mentioned by Dhanvantari (See Dr. Codecs article.) 

71. Mulaka. (radish, Hindi-iVM"^ Caraka. Sakavarga. 
Soft unripe radish is considered good. 
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“ji, Munjdtaka, {Nihu grown in Northern India specially 
Kashmir, where it is called Mohoyaka.) Caraka. 

73. Nadu (Carchorus Oiltarius.) Caraka. 

74. Ndlikd. (Hindi-Ndd^ M SdH) Same as Kdlasdka, 

75. Nairn. Same as Nsa^ Hindi-BBs. Caraka. 

76. Nandimdsaka. QBdxidi~Undi manavakd) Caraka. 

77. Nimha. (Margosa tree^ Hindi-Nm) Caraka. 

78. Nispdva. (Flat bean, Jdindi-Bbalbdns) Caraka. 

79. Nyagrodha. (Ficus betighalesis, Hindi-Bad) Rv. 1 . 24.7. 
Caraka. 

80. Bdlankya. (Spinacia aleracea, Hindi-Pdlak) a leafy 
vegetable. Early Jain canonical Works, Caraka. 

81. Panasa. See fruits. 

82. Paldndu. (Allium Cepa, Onions, Hindi-Pydi) A root. 
According to the Dicy. of Eco. Products it originated from" 
Persia and Afganistan. Patahjali, Ap. Dh. Su. I. 17.26. 

83. Parpataka. (Justicia procumbance, Hindi-Pittapdpadd) 

Caraka. ^ 

84. Parvanl. Same as Indra Varum. Caraka. 

85. Pdthd. (Velvet leaf. Hindi-Pdtbd) Av. II. 27.4, Kautilya 
and Caraka. 

86. Patola. (A kind of snakegourd, Hindi-Paraval) Fruit is 
cooked. Probably used by early Dravidians. Buddhist cano¬ 
nical works and Caraka. 

87. Pbanji. (a kind of leafy vegetable same as Bbanrgt) 
Caraka. 

88. Ptluparni. (PBndx-Marbel) Caraka. 

89. Pinddluka. (A white variety of Alocasia, Hindi-RataluT) 
a root Kautilya, Caraka. 

90. Plaksa. (Ficus arnottiana, Hmdi-Pl/kbuu) Yajurveda 
and Av. V. 5. Caraka. 

91. Prapunndda, Same as Cakramarda. Caraka. 

92. Punarnavd. (Hog’s weed, Hdndd-Visakbapard) Susruta. 

93. Puskarabtja (Nymphaea. Stellala, Hindd-Kamalgatfd) Rv. 
VI. 16.13 Caraka. Sdkavarga. 

94. Rajaksavaka also called Dugdhikd. Caraka Sdkavarga. 

95. Rdjamdsa. (Cowpea, Hindi-Rq/au/d) See Pulses. The 
Hindi word lobla is from the Greek word Lohos. According 
to De Candolle it is a native of Brazil and came to India from 
Mauritius. (Vol. VI 91 p. 186). 
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96. Sakulddani, (Purple Lippa, Same as Jalapippali, Hindi- 
'K.atuM or Jalaptpal). Caraka Sdkavarga. 

97. Sdlmalu (Bambax Ceiba, Flowers are 

cooked. Rv, VII. 50.3 etc. Caraka. 

98. Sdluka. (Nymphaea lotus, the root of waterlily, 
}^iti.di~Kamalkand) Av. IV. 34.5, Caraka. 

99. Sana. (Crotalaria - juncea, Idhxdii-Sana) Av. II. 4.5, 
Kautilya and Caraka. 

100. Sdtald. (Soap nut acacia, Ulndi-Sdtald) Su^ruta. 

101. Sarangestd. Same as Manjistha^ \lixydd-~-Majlthd) Caraka. 

102. Sarpachatrdka. (Mushroom, Hindi-X’Z^/^/%'^/*) Caraka 
avarga, 

103. Sarsapa. (Brssica Campestris, Mustard, Hindi-J^zw/i) 
leaves and stalk. Chand Up. 11. 14.3, Caraka. 

104. Satapuspl. (Leaf of Dilseed, 'Hindi-Soyd) Vagbhata 11. 
According to Dicy. of Eco. Products VI. 1,187 it is a native of 
India. 

105. ' Satdvari. (Asparagus racemosus, Hindi-J^r/^^'^zr) Kautilya 
Caraka. 

106. Satt. (Long Zedoary, Hindi-]C7<r^r) Same as Karcdra 
Caraka. 

107. Satina, (a kind of pea, Hindi-Aftz/^r) Sutota. See 
pulses. » 

108. Simhi. (a legume) Fruit is cooked. The Hindi word 
Sem seems to be derived from it. Kautilya. 

109. Sigru. (Moringapte rygosperma. Horse radish tree, 
'Bmdd-Senjana) a leafy vegetable. It is also called SauhhaHjana. 
Kautilya. 

no. Sirmvrnta. Same as Cirhhita. Su^ruta. 

111. Sksmdtaka. (Myxa, Miudi’-Lasord) See fruits. 

112. Sreyasi. Same as Gajapippall. Caraka. 

113. Srngdta. (Trapabispinosa, ’BlndiSinghadd) See fruits. 

114. Sudarsana. Same as Vrsaparni. Mbh. Anu. 91.42. 

115. Smisamaka. (Naisilea qudrifolia, Hindi-a kind of 
Methi). Caraka Sdkavarga. 

116. Surana. (Yam. Bindd-Zaminkand) According to the 
Dicy. of Eco* Products (Vol. VI (i) p. 363) it is indigenous 
in India. Caraka. Sdkavarga. 

117. Susd. ^Same as Kdsamarda, Uindi-Susavi or Kasamdi) 
Caraka. Sdkavarga, 
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118. Suvarcald, (Sunflower, B.m 6 x-Hulhul) Caraka. Sdkavarga, 

119. Tdlapralamha. Tender leaves of palm tree. Caraka. 
Sdkavargd, 

120. Tandullyaka, (Prickly Aniarantb. Y^mdd-Cauldi kd 
hheda) a leafy vegetable. Caraka. Sdkavarga, 

121. Tdrunt. a tuber also called Saha (Su^ruta). 

122. Tamta. (Hkidi-Thatkand) Caraka. Sdkavarga, 

123. Tilaparnikd, Hindi-FMhuI Same as Sumrcald. Caraka. 

124. TindUa, (a kind of Cucumber, Hibiscus ficulneus, 
Hhidi~-Tinddy) Fruit is cooked. According to the Dicy. of Eco. 
Products it is indigenous. 

125. ‘ Trapusa. (a kind of cucumber, }dmdx--'Khhd) mainly 
grown in northern India. (Caraka) 

126. Trparm, Same as Hamsapddikd. Caraka. 

127. Upodakl, (Basella cardifolia, Indian Spinach, Hindi- 
Po^) a leafy vegetable—Caraka. 

128. Udumbara. (Ficus Gleniorata, Pdmdd-Gular^. Caraka. 

129. Uruhuka. (Cucumis melo, Hindi-Lal Aranda) Rv. VII. 
59.12. Yajurveda, Av. XIV. 1. 17. and Susruta. 

130. Urvdruka. (Cucumis sadvus, Hindi--Kacariyd) Rv. VII. 
59.12. Caraka. 

131. XJtpala. (Blue lotus, Hindi-AT/Z^ Kamal). Caraka, 

132. Vajrakanda, a tuber mentioned by Kautilya. 

133. Vamankura. (shoots of a bamboo, Hindi-B^^^^j ke 
Anknr). Caraka. 

134. Vanatiktaka, (Same as PHYatatikta. Plltidd-Kdlameghd), 
Caraka. 

135. Varsdbhu, (Boerhavia diflusa.) 

136. Vdrtdka or Vrntdka. (Brinjal, Bindi-^Bengan) Fruit is 
cooked. Probably it was used by Proto-Australoids. A fruit like 
brinjal can also be seen in Ajanta paintings. De Candolle' thinks 
it is indigenous. (Caraka and Jain canonical works.) 

137. Varum. (Crataeva nurvalla, HindWarnd) a leafy 
vegetable. (Av. VI. 85.1 etc.) 

138. Vdstuka. (White goose-foot, Bindi-Ba^hud) a potherb. 
Considered good. (Caraka and Jain canonical works.) 

. 139.. Vatsddani. (Coculus Cordifolius, Hindi~G%^) A leafy 
vegetable Caraka. It is called Guduci by Susruta. 

140, Vetrdgra. (Soft sprouts of Calamus Rotang, Hindi- 
Bent kd Agld Bhdg) Caraka, Vagbhata II. 
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141. Vidarlkand. (Canvovulus panicuktus, 
a root. Caraka. 

142. Vrksadanu (a parasite, hin^i-Bandd) Su^ruta. 

143. Vrkadhumaka, Probably same as Trivrta Caraka. 

144. Vrsapuspa. kd phul) Caraka. 

145. Ydtuka, (White Sdlaparni) Caraka. 

146. Yavdnt. (The leaf of Bishop’s weed) Caraka. 

147. Yavasdka. (kind of Vastuka, Hindi-/^y6^/ pdpadd) Grown 
in Bengal. Caraka. 

148. Ydthikd. (Jaminum aruiculatum, Hindi-J^/z^i) Sutota. 
F. Spices. 

1. Ajagandhd. (A variety of Yavdnt) Caraka. Su. 27.176. 

2. Ajdji. (Cummin, Hindi-Z/rz^) Kau 0 ya 11 . 15.21. 

Caraka and Su^ruta call black cummin Kdravl and a thick vatiety 
is called Kuncikd, The Sanskrit word Jiraka seems to have been 
derived from the Persian word Zira hence it seems that it was 
introduced into India from Persia (Dicy. of Eco. Products Vol. 
II, p. 643) According to Watt it is indigenous in Egypt. 

3. At dr aka. See Srhgavera, Caraka. Haritavarga. 

4. Arjaka, Same as Kutheraka, Caraka. Haritavarga. 

5. Ahahald. It is a variety of Methikd. 

6. Audhhida. (Kitchen salt, Hindi-K^^r Namak) Kaut. 11 . 

15.16. 

7. Bhustrna. (Andropogo Martini, HmSx->Gandhatrm) 
Caraka Su. 27.170. Vagbhata 11 Su. VII. 

8. Bida. (Black salt, Hindi-K^f/i" Namak) Kautilya 11 . 

15.16. 

9. Cavya. (Piper chaba, HixAx-Cabd) Vagbhata 11 . Su. VI, 

10. Citraka. (Plumbago Zeylanica, Hindi~G 7 J) Kaudlya. 

11. Coca. (Cinnamon Zeylanica, Hmdi-Ddlclm) Kautilya, 
According to the Dicy. of Eco. Products Vol. 11 , p. 317 it is a 
native of Sumatra. 

12. Coraka. Kautilya. II. 15.21. 

13. Hamanaka. (Antemisia vulgaris) Kautilya and Caraka. 

14. Ddruharidrd. (Amomum Xanthoririhon) Kautilya, 

15. Dhdnyaka. See Xustumhmu. 

16. Hid. (Cardamaom, H\iA\Aaldyact) According to the 
Dicy. of Eco. Products (Vol. II. p. 227) it is indigenous in moun¬ 
tain tracts of S. India, KautUya uses it in the preparations of 
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decoctions fot causing madness. Pliny mentions four varieties 
green, reddish and black, short and black and motted with a 
faint smell, Amarasirhha mentions the two varieties, the large 
and the small one. 

17. Gandira. See vagetables. Caraka Su. 27.169. 

18. Gaurasarsapa. (White mustard, plindi-^^^-^ Sarson) 
Kautilya II. 15.21. 

19. Grnjana. A small variety of garlic. Susruta calls it 
a vagetable liked by Yavanas and Dhanvantari calls it Mleccha- 
kanda i.e. a tuber liked by non-Aryans. 

20. Haridrd, (Curcum longa. Turmeric, Hmdi-Haldf) The 
word seems to be of Austric origin. According to the Dicy. of 
Eco. Products (Vol. II, p. 659) it is a native of South Asia. 

21. Haritaki. (Terminilia Chebula; HinAi-Had) Early Bud¬ 
dhist canon and Kautilya II. 12.5. 

22. Hingn, (Asafoetida, Hindi-Hing) Mahavagga VI 7. 
The Ka^yapa Samhita calls it Balhika‘which shows that it was 
imported from Afghanistan. 

23. JalapippalL A kind of pepper which grows in water 
Caraka Su. 27. 

24. Jamhlra. See fruits. 

25. Jdtiphala. (Nutmeg, llindi-Jdyapbal) Susruta and Ka^- 
yapa. According to the Dicy. of Eco. Products (Vol. IV, p. 473) 
it is a native of Maluccas. 

26. Jtraka. See AjdjI. 

27. Karpura. (Camphor, Hindi-K^i^r) Susruta Su. 46.202. 

28. Kamkola. (Cubelia officinalis, Y^xsxdd-SUalactnt) Susruta 
Su. 46.202, According to Dicy. of Eco. Products (Vol, VI (i), 
p. 257) it is a native of Java and Sumatra. 

29. 'Kdsamarda. (Cassia Occidentalis, Hmdi-Kasaund^) Susruta 
Su. 46.221. 

30. Kastilrikd, (Musk, 'Bitidi-Kastm) Susruta Su, 46,204. 

31. Kesara, also called l^mkuma (Saffron, Hindi-Kesara) 

Amara II. 6.124. It was brought from Kashmir and Afghanis¬ 
tan, and also exported to Arabia. 

32. Khadira. (Acacia Catechu, Hkidi--Khair) used in pre¬ 
paring betel leaves (Kv. II. 53.19 etc.). According to the Dicy. 
of Eco. Products (Vol. II, p. 203) it is a native of Moluccas. 

3 3. Khar aha, (Black cummin, See Ajaji) ^Caraka Su, 27,170. 
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34. Ksavaka. (Cemipeda or bicukris, Uindi-Ndka Chikkani) 
Susmta Su. 46.221. 

3 5. 'K-irdtatikta. (Gentiana cbitrayita, Bkidd-^Cirdyatd) 
Kautilya. It was probably grown ixi the country of the Kiratas. 

36. Kustumbtiru. (Corriandcr, ]cY\ndi].~T)hamyd') Sanae as DhdH- 
jaka. The word Kusturnburu seems to be a Dravidian word. 
(Panini (VI. 1.143) Kautilya II 15.21.) 

37. Lasma. (Garlic Hindi-^Labasa^f), Caraka. Raritavarga, 

38. Ravana, (Salt. }dindd~Namak) Ay, VII. 76.1. 

39. Lapanga. (Cloves, Hlndi’-Long) Pliny mentions cloves 
as an article of trade. According to the Dky. of Eco. Products. 
(Vol. II, p. 203) it is a native of Moluccas. Su^ruta 46.202. 

40. Mama, (Black pepper, Rindi-Kdli Mirca) (Ap. Dh. Su. 
I. 7. 20.12. Mahavagga VI. 6 and Kaut. II. 15.21,) Periplus states 
that it was exported to jthe Arabian Sea ports in the ist century 
A. D. Pliny mentions both the white and black varieties. Pro¬ 
bably it grew at Dharmapattana (Calicut?) as Amarasithlia ( 11 . 
9.367) calls it after the town. But the Dicy. of Eco. Products 
(Vol. II, p. 202) regards it as indigenous in the Moluccas, 

41. Mamvaka, (Vaiigueria spinosa, R\xidi-Mangareld) 
Kautilya. 

42. Mulaka, See vegetables. Caraka, Hanfavarga, 

43. Must a, (Cypcrus rotundus, 'Bmdi-Mothd) Kautilya. 
Amara calls it Kuruvinda probably because it was grown in the 
Kuru country). 

44. Ndgakesara. (Calophyllum inophyllum) Vagbhata 11 
calls it Vumndga, 

45. Valdndu, (Onions, Hindi-Pjd^ Harttavarga. Scq 

vegetables. 

46. Vippali, (Piperpe epuloides, Rindx-'Plpal) It was pro¬ 
bably used by Ancient Dravidians as it was exported to Assyria in 
the 14th century B. C. It is mentioned in the Av. VI. 107.4. 
It is called usa 0 in the Sat. Bra. Ill 4.3.13. Kautilya and the 
authors of medical works mention it as one of the very important 
spices. According to the Dicy. of Eco. Products i(VI (i), p. 258) 
it is indigenous in India. 

47. 'Pippaltmula, (Piper afficinarum, Rindn-Pipardmild) Vag- 
bhat IT Su. VI. 
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48. VUgaphala. (Arecanut, }^mdi-Supart) In Kautilya’s 
time powdered arecanut was used to flavour certain varieties of 
liquors. It is a native of Malaya and seems to have been introduced 
into India by the Austric people. (Dicy. of Eco. Products Vol. 

I, p. 291 and Vol. VI (iii), p. 323) It was used in preparing betel 
leaves (Kasyapa Sam. Bhojana kalpa 39). 

49. Kdjikd. (Brassica, Hindi-K^?/) A species of Brassica 
was grown in the Indus Valley. It is called Baja in Av. VIL 
6.3. In Caraka it is called Asun probably because it was mainly 
used by the non-Aryans. 

50. Komaka. A kind of salt. Susruta. 

51. Saindhava. (Rock salt, ]rIm. 6 .i--Sendhd Nama^ Brh. Up, 

II. 4.12. 

52. Sdkyamrstaka. Caraka. Hanfavarga, 

53. Sdmudra. (Sea Salt, Aindd-Sdmtidra Namak). 

54. Sauvarcala. (Hindi-Ly^^<?^?/Kautilya II. 15.16. 

55. Siddhartha. (White mustard, Umdi-S.arson) same as 
Gaurasarsapa. 

• 56. Sigru, (Hyperanthera moringa) Caraka. Haritavarga, 
See vegetables. 

57. Srngavera. (Lingiber oflicihale, Hindi-^i^mi) The word 
seems to be of Austric origin in the Av. IV. 35.5 it is called 
Addra. It is mentioned by Kautilya. 

58. Sunthi, (Dryginger, 'BinBA-Saunth) Caraka calls it a 
panacea. (Vidvahhesajd) See Srngavera. 

59. Susavh (Carum Carui or Caraway, Hindi-i’^i^^^I). 

60. Tejapatra. (Cassia, Hindi-Tejapdf) Vaghbata II, Su. VI. 

61. Tnlast. (Holy Basil, Hindi-T/?///) The word seems to 
be of Dravidian origin. The plant is mentioned in the early 
Buddhist canonical works. Caraka Su. 27.167. 

62. Tnmburu, (Zanthoxylum Alatum, Hindi- 
Caraka Su. 27.169. 

63. Tvak. (Cinnomomum Zeylonicum, Hindi-D^/*?/;^/) Vag- 
bhata II Su. VI, Kautilya calls it Coca See Coca, 

64. Udbheda. (a kind of salt). Caraka Su. I. 88.89. See 
Audhhid. 

65. XJma. (HM-Kbas) Kau 0 ya. 
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It is also called 


66. Vaca. (Lerumbet, Hmdi-Baca). 

Sthula granthi. 

67. VibhUaka. ('Tettninalia blenca). See fmits. 

68. Visvahhesaja. See Sunfthi Cataka. Haritavarga. 

69. Yavaksdra. (Nitre, 'Blndi-Javakhdr) Su^ruta. 

70. Yavdm, (Hyoscyamus niger, VBt\ 6 i-Khurdsdm Ajavdyand) 
Caraka Su. 27.168. 


APPENDIX VII 

FOOD PREPARATIONS 
A.—^Vegetarian 

1. Abhjusa. Green barley in ears when parched and beaten 
with a pestle and mixed with guda. (Panini, Apupadivarga, Amara, 
Vai^ya. Vag. I. Su. lo. 66). 

2. Amhatthika, A sweet prepared with mango. (Angv. 
p. 182). 

3. Amhila. (Hindi-^zV^i?)—^Vinegar. It is called Sukta 
or Cukra in the medical works. (Jatakas, Caraka Su. 27, 284. 
Su^ruta Su. 45.212). 

4. Amiksd. Solid part of a mixture of curds and boiled 
milk. (Yajurveda and Sat. Bra. HI. 3.3.2.) 

5. Apupa. (Bindi-Pm )—^A cake made of rice or barley 
meal cooked in clarified butter on slow fire. Honey was mixed 
to sweeten it. It is probably the earliest sweet known to us. 
(Rv. X. 45,9). Cakes prepared with broken pieces of rice are also 
mentioned (Kampuvam, J. 109 and Jain canon). Panini mentions 
apupas stuffed with fried wheat fiour {curmtdh apupdh). Caraka 
(Su. 27.268) mentions pupas prepared wjth the addition of milk 
and juice of sugarcane. {Ksi^eksurasa pilpakab), Vagbhata I 
mentions five varieties of cakes;— 

(1) Cooked in a pit heated with chaff fire (Kukulapakva). 

(2) Cooked in an earthen potsherd (Kdrpara-pakvd). 

(3) Cooked in a Bhrdstra (Bbrdstra pakvd), 

(4) Cooked in a kandu {Tandura in Hindi) (Kandu pakvd) and 

(5) Cooked on live charcoals. (Angara pakvd), ^ 

6. Asuta, Vegetables preserved in vinegar. Susruta Su. 
45. 211. 

7. AuJmla, Green cereals in ears when parched. Vag. 
I. Su. X. 66. 

8. Avar anna. Pulses cooked with spices. First mentioned 
by Baudhayana. (Dh. Su. IV. 7.7. and Gr. Su. II. 8.4.) The 
Anguttara Nikaya IV. 108.112 calls it Aparanm. (See Dr. Gode’s 
article on Avar anno). 
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9. Bbaksya. {Mithdi in Hindi) Sweets in general. Good 
quality sweets are called Uccdvaca bhaksya (Ram. 61.14). In 
Susruta’s time sweets were dressed with fruits, meat, preparations 
of sugarcane juice and ?}2dsa. (Su^ruta Su. 46). 

10. Bhakta. Same as Odana (Panini IV. 4.10. Early Bud¬ 
dhist canon and later). 

11. Bbaruja. Same as Dhdndh, (Ap. Dh. Su. I. 5.17.19). 

12. Bhrstadhdnya. (Fried grains). Caraka (Cikitsa 20.37) 
shows that parched grains such as Mudga, Masflra and Kaldya were 
in common use. (See Dr. P. K. Code’s Article on Fried Grains 
A. B. O. R. L Vol. XXVII pages 56-82). 

13. Bhfdakmaka. A mixture of curds, groats, parched rice 
and sesame which was used to drive away evil spirits. (Angv. 
p. 64). 

14. Canakaudana. Rice cooked with gram pulse. (Mats5a 
Pu. 268. 6-30). 

15. Caru —cooked rice from which water was not strained. 
The grains became soft but remained distinct (Sahara on Jaim. 
X. 1.42.). 

16. Citrdnna, A cooked preparation of many cereals? 
(Baudh. Gr. Sesa. Su. p. 206. Yaj. Sm. 1 . 304). 

17. Dadhanvat. Probably a kind of cheese with two varieties 
one with pores and the other without pores. (Rv. VI. 48. 18.) 

18. DadM/ara. Cream of curds. (Mrcchakatika. Act. I. 

p. 47 Cal. 1938). ... 

19. Dadhyodana, (Daht Cdval in Hindi) Boiled rice mixed 
with curds. Brhad. Up, VI. 4.15. 

20. Dhdndf)^ {Hindi-Baun) Parched barley. (Rv. I, 16.2. 
etc.) Sprouted and parched barley is also mentioned (Caraka Su. 
27.265). 

21. Dhosaka, A saline preparation of pulses mixed with 
spices and fried in clarified butter (Manasollasa III. 1491-1494). 

22. Dlvdlikd. {JrBmdd-Mathan or Dlvale) Saline small cakes 
prepared with wheat flour fried in clarified butter. (Angv. p. 182). 

23. Dugdhaudam. Boiled rice mixed with milk. (Angv. 
p. 64). 

24. Gaudika, Sweets of wheat flour with guda stuffed in¬ 
side. (Susruta. Su. 46.394). 

25. Ghdrikd. {Gharage in Marathi) Round cakes of Mdsa 
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flour with five or seven holes fried in oil till their colour became 
red. (Manasollasa III, 1401-1403). 

26. Ghajapunna, See Ghrtapura. (Uva. I. 34). 

z-f. Ghola, Qdindi-Lassi) Curds churned with entire butter 
in it. (Su§ruta Su. 45-85)* 

28. Ghrtaudana, Boiled rice mixed with clarified butter. 
(Sankh Aran. XII. 8.) 

29. Ghrtapura, (Bdsidi-Ghevara), A cake prepared with 
fine wheat flour mixed with milk, and fried in ghee. It is then 
coated with sugar. Also called Havispura, (Su^ruta Su. 46, 
Uva. I. 34). 

30. Gtidaudana, Rice boiled with treacle, (Baudh. Gr. 
Sesa Sn., p. 258, Bharata III. 36-39. Augv., p. 64). 

31. Gulalavaniya Gol papadi in Gujarati. Early Jain canon. 

32. Haijamgavma, Butter churned out of the curds pre¬ 
pared from the previous day’s milk. (Susruta. Su, 45.94). 

33. Haridrodana. Rice cooked with turmeric. (Baudh. Gr. 
Sesa, Su., p. 258). 

34. Ho/aka. Same as Ulumhah. 

35. Idarikd, Circular balls of fermented fine Mdsa flour 
fried in clarified butter. Spices were mixed before eating. (Mana- 
sollasa XIII. 1400-1401). 

36. Istaka, A sweet preparation mentioned in the Vayu 
Purana. (80.47). 

37. Kacaara. The dry pieces of a cucumber fried in ghee 
or oil. (Bhavisayatfa-kaha XII 3. Vilasavatikatha). 

38. Kdmbalika, A soup prepared with whey, some roots, 
viscous sediment of sesame and vinegar. (Susruta, Su. 46. 381). 

39. Kdnjika. According to Dr. Burrow sour rice gruel was 
used by Dravidians. It was very popular in Kanci and Avanti. 
Two varieties are mentioned in the Susruta (Su. 45. 213-214), 
one prepared with the husk of cereals itusdmbu) and the other pre¬ 
pared with food grains {Dbdnjdmk) (Vin. I. 203, Amar. II, 9.39). 

40. Karambha, {Hindh-Dabz-Sattu), A Idnd of porridge 
made of parched barley flour mixed with curds, clarified butter 
or Soma juice. (Rv. III. 52.7. etc.) 

41. Kdsdra, (Hindi-Kasdr) A preparation of wheat flour 
fried in ghee and noixed with milk, granulated sugar and aromatic 
spices. (Manasollasa III. 1386-87). 
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42. Katakarm, (Hmdi-Kal/m Bade) Preparation of pea pulse 
ground, fumigated, and mixed with spices and fried in clarified 
butter. (Manasollasa III. 1394-97.) 

43. Katthapijja. A gruel prepared from rice fried in clari¬ 
fied butter (Uva. I. 33.). 

44. Khada. A soup prepared from fruits. (Dalhana on 
Su^ruta. Su. 46 S. 376, Angv., p. 179) or a preparation of sedi¬ 
ment of sesame cooked with aromatic spices, {Nala on Su^mta 
Su. 46.381.) 

45. Khajjaka. QdBndi-Khqjd) A preparation of wheat flour 
fried in ghee. (Su^ruta Su. 46. 399) Sweet Khajjakas are also 
mentioned (Uva. I, 34). 

46. Khandapdka or Khandava {Hmdi-Kbdddki mithdl) sweets 
prepared from sugarcandy. (Ram. Bal 53.4), 

47. Kildta. Liquid part of inspissated milk but Dalharia 
uses the word in the sense of solid part. (Kautilya II. 29.27., 
Caraka Su. V. 9, Susruta Su. 46). 

48. Krsara. A dish prepared with sesamum and rice cooked 
in milk. In Dalhana’s time it was a dish prepared with Seasamum, 
rice and Mdsa. (Av. V, 5 Sad. Bra. V. 2 and Grhya Sutras). 

49. Ksdralavana. Saline preparations which were probably 
highly spiced. (Grhya Sutras). 

50. Kmaudana. (Umdi-kMr). The Rv. (VIII 77.10) has 
Bimapdkam odanam. Rice cooked with milk. 

51. Ksmprakdra. A sweet preparation from boiled milk 
inspissated by the addition of some sour, substance. Solid part 
was mixed with rice flour, formed into various shapes, fried and 
coated with sugar. (Modern-R^jr^/y/Z^j' ?) (Manasollasa III. 
1408-11.) 

52. Kprasasfika, §astika rice cooked with milk. (Yaj. 
Sm. I. 303, Angv., p. 64). 

53. Kmavata, Fried balls of Mdsa pulse poured into milk 
and mixed with sugar. (Naisadha XVI. 98, Manas III. 1594). 

54. Ksirqyaspkd. A preparation of milk mentioned in the 
Agni Purana. (163.10). 

55. YjilatthakMra, Rice cooked with Kulattha pulse. 
(Angv., p. 64). 

56. Kiilmdsa. {Ghughrt in Hindi) Probably the early Dravi- 
dians used this preparation. It was a coarse gruel prepared by 
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Stewing some infetior food grain and mixing it with treacle,and 
oil. (Chand. Up. I. 10.2). 

57. Kura. Same as Odana. The Angv. also mentions rice 
cooked with oil, with mustard and with leaves. (Angv., p. 64). 

58. Kurcikd. Solid part of inspissated milk. (Kautilya 
IL 29.26, Caraka Su. V. 9). 

59. Kurcikah vlkrtih. {Hindi-Pbaite hue dudh ke khoe kl 
Mithdt) Preparations from inspissated milk (Su^ruta Su. 46.405), 

60. Ladduka. S^ime 2iS Modaka. (Naisadha XVI 103, Bhavi- 
sayatta XIL-3). 

■61. Ldfdb. (Jrlindi-Dhdn-kf khlT). Parched rice. (Yaj. Sam'. 
XIX, 13 etc. Also see Madhuldjdh). 

62. Ldjamanda. A beverage prepared with parched rice 

(Av. V. 5.1). 

63. Lodkd. Delicious cakes prepared with wheat flour. 
Probably which We call Lucai in Hindi (Bharata III. 36-39). 

64. Madhugolaka. Same as Modakas. (Vin. Mv. I. 43. 
VI. 25.3.) 

65. Madhuldjdh. Parched rice grains mixed with honey or 
Guda, (J. 476. etc. Kaut. IL 15. Ram. Ay. 91.56.) 

66. Madhumastaka. (jddndi--Puranpolt) A kind of cake pre¬ 
pared from wheat flour stuffed with honey and aromatic spices 
and cooked in ghee. Caraka (Su. 27, 265) calls Madhumsaka. 

67. Madhuparka. A mixture of curds, honey and clarified 
butter (Brhad. Up. VI. 4.46). 

68. Majjikd. Curds churned and mixed with sugar and 
aromatic spices (Manasollasa III. 1573). 

69. Manda. A gruel prepared with one part of some cereal 
or pulse mixed with fourteen parts of water in which salt and 
spices were used. (Caraka Su. VI. 28). 

70. Mandaka. Qdmdi-Mdride) Loaf of bread prepared with 
powdered wheat or rice flour and mixed with salt, milk and 
clarified butter. It was baked in a potsherd. (Mansollasa III) 
The Angv. (p. 182) calls it Mandallaka and the Divyavadana 
(p. 258) Mandalikd. According to Srikapthadatta same as Madhu¬ 
mastaka. 

71. Maniha. A paste prepared with parched barley or rice 
meal mixed with honey water or curds. (Paiiini VI. 3.60, Asv. 
Gr. Su. II. 5.3, Caraka Su. VI. 28, Su^ruta Su. 46.385). 
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72. Mathita, Cmds chutned without water. (Manasollasa 

in, 1571). 

73. Modaka. {^in.^i-Laddu) Sweets balls prepared with 
the flour of rice or some pulse and sugar. (Mbh. Anu. 53.18 
Angv., p. 182., Ram, Ay. 91.93, Su^ruta Su. 46.396). 

74 * Morendaka. (^^itidi—Murande) A sweet prepared with 
inspissated milk in the shape of the eggs of a peacock. (Angv., 
p. 182). 

75. Mrstdma. (J:{mdii-Svadista hhojand) Savoury agreeable 
dishes. (Ram. Bal. 53.3, Bharata III. 36-39). 

76. Mudgaudana, Rice boiled with Mndga pulse. (Sankh. 
Aran. XIL 8.) 

77. Murmura, A sweet preparation of wheat flour, guda 
and some aromatic spices. (Brahma Purana). 

78. NdvanUa, In the time of Su^ruta it meant fresh 
butter churned out of milk (Su. 45.93). Later the word was used 
in the sense of butter in general. 

79. Odana. According to Dr. Burrow the Dravidians used 
boiled rice. In the Rv. (VIII. 69.14) it has the sense of a mess 
but in the Av. (IV. 14.7) and later boiled rice. It is called Vdau- 
dana in the Brhad. Up. (VI. 4.16.) Susruta (Su. 46) mentions two 
varieties of Odana one in which rice was well washed (dhauta) 
and the other in which rice was not washed before cooking. 
Odana was prepared with clarified butter, meat, fruit, tubers, 
pulses and milk. 

80. Vdlala, A sweet preparation made of powdered sesa- 
mum and guda (Ka^ika VI. a.135). 

81. Iddhalikd. Cakes of wheat flour fried in oil which were 
not very hard. (Manasollasa III, 1385). 

82. Paisfska Phaksya, QUmdl-Cdval ke ate ki Mithdf) con¬ 
fectionary prepared from rice flour. (Susruta Su. 46.401). 

8 3. Pakti. Either same as Puroddsa or a liquid preparation 
as suggested by Dr. K.R. Potdar. (Rv. IV. 24.5 etc.), 

84. Palalaudana, See Pilaudana, 

85. Pancaudana. Five kinds of pure food grains were 
mixed in this preparation, 

86. Paramdnna. It was prepared by boiling 4 parts of rice 
(in weight) with 12 parts of milk. Six parts of clarified butter 

19 
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and 3 parts of Guda were added to it. (Angv., p. 220. Bhojana 
Kuluhala, p. 28). 

87. 'Parivdpa, Same as Idjdh (Yajurveda). 

88. Varpata Very thin cakes prepared with the flour of 
some pulse, (CatakaSu. 27.271, Angv., p. 182). 

89. Patrikd, Small circular cakes of wheat flour placed 
one over the other and fried in oil. (Manasollasa III 1385-86). 

90. Pdyasa. (Hindi-I<C6/r) Rice cooked with milk and mixed 
with sugar. (Grhya Sutras). 

91. Payasyd, Same as Amiksd. (Tait. Bra. V. ii). 

92. Phenaka. (Hindi-Pte/) Cakes of fine wheat flour coated 
with sugar. (Angv., p. iSa*- Su^ruta Su. 46. 399), 

93. Pindaka, A sweet preparation similar to Madhumastaka. 
(Caraka Su. 27.265). 

94. Pinydka vikrti, A preparation with the viscous sediment 
of sesamum which was used as a dry vegetable. (Dalhana on 
Su^ruta Su. 46.382). 

95. Pispka, Probably cakes made of powdered rice. 
(Panini IV. 3.147). 

96. Polikd, (a sweet cake, Hindi-PW/) TheAngv. (p. 182) 
calls it Povalikd. The Mansollasa mentions saline cakes baked on 
charcoals {Angdrapolikd) (III, 1375-83). 

97. Prsaddjya, A mixture of curds and minute globules 
of butter in the Vedic times, later a mixture of clarified butter 
and curds, (Rv. X. 29.6, Tait. Sam. III. 2.62, Amara. Vaisya.) 

98. Prthuka. (Hindi-GWi’) Rice seeds when moist are slight¬ 
ly parched and flattened by the strokes of a pestle. (Tait, Bra. III. 
8.14.3, Baudh Gr, Su. I. 16.34). Caraka also mentions Prthukas 
prepared with barley. (Su. 27.272). 

99. Pupa. Same as Apupa. 

100. Pupalikd. i^vsAii-Malpud) Small cakes of rice or wheat 
flour fried in ghee with ghee filled inside and coated with guda 
and saffron. (Caraka, Su. 27.266). 

101. Parana. Cakes stuffed with boiled and ground mudga 
pulse {mudga vesavdra) (Vagbhata I. Su. VII). 

102. Purikd. (Hindi-Pj/?^r//). A cake prepared with gram 
flour and fried in oil. 

103. PuroddJa. A large rice cake generally dipped in ghee 
before use (Mait. Sam, III. 10 and Av. IX, 6.12 etc.). 
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104. Rd£a. A sweet liquid preparation from the juice of 
sour fruits such as tamarind, rose apple, parusaka and citrus medica. 
(Kasyapa. Bhojana. 48). 

105. Kagasadava. According to some authorities juice of 
mango fruit cooked with spices and guda was called Ragasadava, 

106. Rajikaraddha. A preparation of brassica with curds 
which had a sharp pungent taste (Naisadha XVL 73). 

107. Rasdld. Same as Sikharinu (Ram Ay. 91.73. Mdh. 
Asv. 89.40 Susruta. Su. 46). 

108. Sddava. A sweet preparation of sour fmits reduced to 
thick consistency. (Vin. IV. 2.25, Kasyapa Bhojana. 48). 

109. Saktu. Flour of parched barley or rice 

grains. (Rv. X. 71.2. Tait. Bra. Ill 8.14. etc.). They were eaten 
both as a solid ball (Rindl) and a paste which could be licked 
{Avalehikd), In Susruta’s time Saktus^ were taken with acidic 
fruits, ghee, guda, sugar, juice of sugarcane, grapes and honey 
mixed with water. (Susruta Su. 46.412). 

no, Sdmitd. A preparation of powdered wheat flour stuffed 
with boiled and ground Mudga pulse. (Susruta Su. 46. 398). 

111. Samtdnikd. (Hindi-M^/^ 7 ) cream of milk. 

112. Samydva, {Curmd in Hindi) Sweet preparation made of 
wheat flour fried in ghee and mixed with milk and guda (Panini 
III. 3.23). Sometimes aromatic spices were added to it. 

113. Sara, Originally cream in general, later the senseis 
restricted to cream of curds. (Sat. Bra. Ill, 3 ’ 3 ‘^)‘ 

114. SarkaTlputrikd. {]Q}afid ke khilone in Hindi) A doll of 
sugar. (Naisadha XVI 104). 

115. SaskulL (Hmdii-Khastd PM) A cake prepared widi 
rice flour mixed with sesamum fried in ghee or oil. (Early Jain 
canon and Susruta Su. 4^)* The Brhat. Sarh. (7^*9) imentions a 
variety of Saskulikd which excited amorous desires. The Angv. 
(p. 182) calls a vadety Dtrghalaskulikd. 

116. Sattaka, There w'ere many varieties. One variety was 
prepared by mixing curds with sugar and aromatic spices. Seeds 
of pomegranate were added to make it more delicious. Susruta 

Su. 46.397- ^ , , 

117. Sauviraka. Probably in the sense of sour gruel m the 
Vin. ( 1 .210) and later. 
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118. Sevika. Thread like preparation from refined wheat 
flour. (Vilasavatikatha). 

119. Stbakesara, A sweet preparation mentioned in Anta- 
gadadasao, p. 10. 

izo. Sikbarinu A very popular preparation of curds mixed 
with aromatic spices and sugar. Also see Kasdld, (Caraka Su. 
27.276). 

121. Sinddki vafaka. Balls prepared by boiling some vege¬ 
tables such as radish, pressing them to squeeze water and mixing 
them with aromatic spices. (Dalhaiia on Susruta Su. 46.382). 

122. Sobld or Subdlt. Cakes of wheat flour fried in oil on 
a very hot fire and coated with sugar. They were quite hard. 
(Bhavisayatta. XIL 3. Manasqllasa III. 1384). 

123. Srikhanda. 2i Sikbarim. 

124. Srikukkuta. A preparation from oil cake which was 
acidic in taste. (Vag. 11 Cikitsa 12). 

125. Srtam. Boiled milk as distinguished from fresh milk 
which is called Vratidbuk. (Sat. Bra. III. 3.3.2). 

126. Stbdlipdka. Rice cooked with milk specially for sacri¬ 
ficial purposes. (Brh. Up. VI. 4.18, Asv. Gr. Su. II. 1.5, 3.19). 

127. Supa, Soups with pulses are mentioned in the early 
Buddhist and Jain canonical works. Susruta (Su. 46.310) men¬ 
tions that some times pulses were slightly parched before cooking. 

128. Smka Sdka. SuSruta mentions preparations of sesamum, 
oil cake, sprouted pulses and Sinddkt under this category. 

. 129. Svastika. A kind of cake prepared with barley flour. 
In shape it has a wider bottom and a pointed top. The sides are 
marked by signs. (Susruta Uttaratantra 60.33). 

130. Takra, (Hindi-Ma^///;^, Buttermilk) It contained three 
parts of curds with one part of water (Manasollasa. Ill 1572). 

131. Takraudana. Boiled rice mixed with butter milk. 
(Angv., p. 220). 

132. Temana. A soup prepared with curds. (Bhavi. XIL 
3 Amara II. 9.44). 

133. Tilaudana. Rice and sesamum boiled in water. (Brh. 
Up. VI. 4.17). Yaj. Sm. XI 287 calls it Palalaudana. 

134. Tilavikrti. A preparation from sesamum was used as 
a dry vegetable. (Dalhana on Susruta Su. 46.382). 
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' 135. Tilaparpata. Parpatas ptepared with sesamum are men¬ 
tioned in the Aca. Su. II. 1.271. 

136. XJdaMta. A solution of curds with equal quantity of 
watet. (Manasoliasa III. 1571). 

137. Udumhara. Balls of wheat flour stuffed with Kdsara 
and ftied in oil. (Manasoliasa III. 1388.) 

138. Ulumhdh, (Hindi-Hb/^f) Beans of pulses such as 
and pea roasted on live charcoals. (Su^ruta Su. 46.410). 

139. Usmkd. variety of Yaudgu V. 27. Angv., 

p. 180). 

140. Utkdnkd. A sweet dish prepared with rice flour, milk, 
treacle and ghee, Arunadatta equates it with hapsikd, (Caraka. 
Cikitsa 2. Bharata III. 36-39. Div. 500.23). 

141. XJttarlhhanga. Delicacies of food taken after the meals 
(Vin. II. 214. etc.). It is called Pachiyauri in the Padmavata, pp. 
284-285. It was a sweet dish which was served in the last. 

142. Vaidaldh. Confectionary made of pulses such as Mudga. 
(Susruta Su. 46.402) Bower MSS I, 24 uses the word in the sense 
of cooked pulses. 

* 143. Vdjina, Liquid part of a mixture of curds and boiled 

milk. (Sat. Bra. III. 3.3.2). 

144. Varsopalagolaka, Sweet balls of rice flour prepared by 
mixing sugar and the powder of cardamom and camphor. 
(Naisadha XVI. 100, Manasoliasa III. 1415-1417)* 

145. Vartikdh, Sweets in the form of a roll. (Susruta Su. 

46). 

146. Vafaka. (Emdi-Bade) Probably the early Dravidians 
used Vatakas. Balls prepared with Mdsa pulse soaked in water 
and ground on a piece of stone and then fried in oil 
or ghee (Vas. Dh. Su. XIV, 37)* The Manasoliasa mentions 
vatakas dropped in sour gruel {kdHjika vataka III. 1404) 
another variety called M.anahvataka (III. 1405-1409). 

147. Vatikd. Qlmdi-Badidn) Balls prepared with Mdsa pulse 
soaked in water after removing the outer covering and grinding 
it on a piece of stone. Before the balls were prepared the ground 
paste was allowed to ferment for a few days (Manasoliasa III. 
1397-99). 

148. Vdtya. {Uindi-Daliyd) Caraka (Su. 27.26^3.) mentions 
porridge prepared with parched barley (Ydvakdi) vdtyah). 
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149. Vesiikd. (Bindii-hedavz) A cake of wheat flout in which 
gtam pulse mixed with aromatic spices is used as stuffing. (Man- 
sollasa III. 1391-92). 

150. Vidalapdka. A soup prepared with pulses of gram, 
rdjamdsa^ masura^ rdjamudga and slightly parched ddhaku The 
waters of asafoetida, turmeric and rock salt were added to it 
before use. (Manasollasa III 13 59 -^ 59 )• 

151. Vimardaka. A preparation of groats and clarified 
butter. (Vagbhata II, Uttara 39). 

152. Virudhaka. Sprouted cereals which were used as dry 
vegetables and some sweets were also prepared from them. 
(Su^ruta. Su. 46). 

153. Vistdrin, Warm fresh milk with curds. (Av. IV, 
34.1). 

154. Visyanda. A preparation of rice fried in ghee and mixed 
with treacle which was neither too thick nor too thin in consistency 
(Su^ruta. Su, 46.398). 

155. Vitdnaka. A sweet mentioned in the Matsya Purana 
268.6.30. 

156. Vyahjana, A condiment in the early Buddhist canon. 
But in the Jain canon it is used in the sense of seasoned food. 

157. Ydvaka. A porridge prepared by pounding barley with 
a pestle and mortar to remove the chaff and then boiling the 
pearl grain in water or milk with sugar added to it. (Panini V. 
4.29). 

158. Yavdgu, In the Yajurveda it seems to be a barley gruel. 

Rice gruel is mentioned as a wholesome and health giving article 
of food in the Mahavagga VI. 24.5. A spiced variety {Tnkatuka) 
was used in cases of illness (Vin. VI. 17.1). Panini mentions two 
varieties of yavdgu one which was taken in liquid form {peya) 
and the other which was licked as a paste (vilepi). The latter is 
called Nakhampaca by Panini because it scorched the ends of 
fingers. Caraka mentions a peyd prepared with parched rice 
{Idjapeyd). Tht Angmjjd 179) mentions iprepared with 

milk, clarified butter and oil. Su^ruta (Su.46.376) means a gruel 
prepared with fruit juices which he calls Khada yavdgu. 

159. Yusa, A soup generally prepared by cooking cereals 
and pulses with buttermilk, but the Ka^yapa, Sam, (p. 250.19,24) 
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also mentions Yus as prepated -with ftuits, vegetables and spices. 
(Dalhana on Su^mta. Su. 46.376). 

B.—^Non-vegetatian Preparations. 

1. Angdrapakvam mamsam. Meat roasted on live char¬ 
coals. It is also called Vratapta, (Early Jain canon, Mrcchaka- 
tika, p. 98). 

2. Antrasunthaka, Sunthakas prepared with entrails, well 
washed and roasted on spikes, niixed with salt. (Manas III. 
1492-93). 

3. Bhaditraka. Pieces of clean meat, bored with some holes 
which were filled with some spices, these pieces were roasted on 
spits and some spices were added. (^Manas III. 1462-68). 

4. Bharjitamdmsa. Meat fried in ghee or oil. (Sustuta 
Su. 46.357-58, Early Jain canon). 

5. Bhrsta mdmsa. Meat fried in ample quantity of clarified 
butter. (Dalhana on Susruta. Su. 46.353). 

6. Bhusikd, Vatakas of pasted meat prepared with some 
roasted and spiced meat inside, (Manas III. 1476-81). 

7. Cakkalikds. Were Sunthakas cut in the form of‘palm 
leaves which were dropped in curds mixed with sugar and 
some aromatic spices. (Manas. Ill 1436-37). 

8. Dakaldvanika. Meat soup prepared with salt, dryginger 
etc. (Vagbhata II. Cikitsa). 

9. Kandupdcita Mdmsa. Meat prepared with aromatic 
spices and covered with brassica powder which was roasted in a 
kandu (oven) till it was deep red in colour. (Susruta. Su. 4 fi- 556 )* 

10. Kavacandl. Flesh of a sheep carved into the form of 
plums was mixed with some powdered spices, and grams and 
fried in oil with pieces of some vegetables. (Manas III 1453-56). 

11. Khamska. Dalhana mentions it as a kind of Vesavdra, 

12. Kosalt. Vatakas of pasted meat covered with grains of 
rice and roasted on fire, (Manas. III. 1476-82). 

13. Krsnapdka. Flesh of sheep dressed in the shape of betel- 
nuts and cooked with some blood, sour fruits and spices. (Manas. 

III. I 473 - 75 )- 

14. Mdmsaudana. Meat cooked with rice (Brhad. Up. VI. 
4.18). The Mahabharata (Sabha 49-9*) calls it Bisitaudana. (Pat- 
anjali IL3.1, p, 45 Q 
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15. Mamsahhutaudana. A tasty ptepatation o£ meat, tice, 
vegetables and spices cooked togethet. (Ram. Ay. 52.89). 

16. Mamsasiddha amla yavdgu. A sour gruel prepared with 
meat. (Kamasutra, Susruta. Su. 46.351). 

17. Mandaliya. Entrails of an animal filled with spices and 
marrow and roasted on charcoal. (Manas III. 1494-1498). 

18. Nisthdm. Tasty preparations with the flesh of goats 
and boars. (Ramayana. Ay. 91.67 etc., Amara. Vaisya 44). 

19. Idancavarnt. Pieces of entrail and liver cooked with 
spices. (Manas III. 1488-91). 

20. Pansuskamdmsa, (Seasoned meat) Kautilya puts seasoned 
meat in the category of vegetables. Raw meat was first fried in 
ghee then it was soaked in warm water and preserved in spices 
such as cummin. Its daily use is not recommended in the 
medical works. (Kautilya II. 15.22, Caraka. Su. V.io.) 

21. Puta. Meat pasted, formed into balls and cooked with 
curds, juice of pomegranates, and aromatic spices. (Susruta Su. 
46.) 

22. Pradigdhamdmsa. Meat cooked with milk and ghee. 
Sugar was added to make it more delicious. (Ka^yapa Sara., 
p. 359, Susruta. Su. 46.353.) 

23. Purdbhattdka. Fruit of brinjal filled with pasted meat 
and fried in oil. (Manas. III. 1483-85). 

24. Puryald. Pieces of clean meat chopped in the form of 
A??mlaka fruit cooked with spices, acid fruits, and Sunthakas and 
fumigated with garlic and asafoetida. (Manas III. 1457-61). 

25. Pasa. Meat soup. Sometimes the expression Mdmsa 
rasa is used. (Susruta Su. 46. 376,, Bower Mss. II. 14). 

26. Saurdva. The upper part of meat soup. (Susruta Su. 
46,362). 

z“j, Siddhafndmsa. Meat seasoned by frying in ghee with 
cummin, salt and pepper. (Early Jain canon, and Sukuta. Su. 
46). 

28. Sulya Mdmsa. Meat roasted on spikes, (Rv. I.162.11, 
Panini IV.a.iy, Uttara XIX. 70, Sakuntala II). 

29. Sunthaka. Pieces were cut from the roasted body of a 
pig and again roasted on fire. The pieces were then mixed with 
the powder of salt and black pepper. (Manas. HI. 1430-35). 

30. Ullupta Mdmsa. Minced meat. (Susruta, Su, 46.354). 
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31. Vattimaka. Pasted meat formed into the shape of ball 
and toasted on fife of fried in oil. (Manas. III. 1486-87). 

32. Vesavdra. Boneless flesh boiled and pasted on a piece 
of stone with some aromatic spices. It was cooked in ghee with 
guda. (Mbh. Ann. 53. 17, Susfuta Su. 46.364-65). 

33. Vimardaka. A meat preparation made by dressing meat 
in various ways. (Caraka. Su. 27.276). 

34- Vupalikd. An omelet made of clarified butter, 

rice flour and eggs of crocodile. (Caraka. Cikitsa II. 28-29). 

35, Yusan. Meat boiled in pots. (Rv. 1 .162.13). A thin 
decoction of meat soup is called accharasaka yusa in the Kama- 
sutra (II. 10.15). 



APPENDIX vm 

BEVERAGES 

\ 

A. Intoxicating Drinks 

1. Aksikl Sidhu. Prepared from Aksa fruit. (Caraka 
Su, 2:7.184). 

2. Arista, A tincture of medicines in which solid ingre¬ 
dients predominate. (Kaut. II. 25.21, Caraka Su. 2. 180 Susruta 
Su. 45-194)* 

3. Asava. An extract of Kapittha^ (Ferronia elephantidin) 
inspissated juice of sugarcane and honey with some spices. In 
this drink the liquid part predominates. (Kautilya II. 25.19 and 
29, Susruta Su. 45.194). 

4. Avaddtikd, A variety of wine mentioned by Panini 

■V.4.3. 

5. Bakkasa, Solid ingredients of liquor devoid of liquid 
part, (Susruta. Su. 45.181). 

6. Eijottard, A variety of liquor mentioned by Kaut. II. 
25 * 

7. Dhdtakydhhisuta, Prepared from the flowers of Dhdtaki 

(Caraka Su. 27.186). ' . 

8. Divjd, An intoxicating drink prepared from the bark 
of Kadambatttt, 

9. Gaudt, Intoxicating drinks prepared from G^da (Manu 
XI.95), Gaudydsava was an dsava from guda, 

10. Hdrahuraka. A wine imported from Afghanistan. 
(Kaut. II. 25.25). 

11. Jagala. Residue of Surd, (Caraka Su. 27.179. Susruta 
Su. 45.180). 

12. Jdti. An intoxicating drink prepared from Jati flowers. 
(Vipaka II. 19). 

13. Kdd(unhari. itom Kadamha hmt, (Amara. 

11. 10. 40). 

14. Kdlikd. A variety of wine mentioned by PaJ^ini (V.4.3), 

15. Kdpisdyant, A variety of wine imported from Afgha¬ 
nistan. (Panini IV. 2.29, Kautilya II. 25.25). 
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16. Kasaya, Decoctions of tice meal and flowers. (P^ini 
VL2.10). 

17. Kaula. Prepared from jujube fruit. (Visnu Dh. Su. 
22.83). 

18. Kharjura. Prepared from dates. (Vishnu Dh. Su, 
22.83, Susruta Su. 45,174). 

19. Klldla. A sweet drink prepared from cereals. (Av. 
IV.ii.io etc.). 

20. Kohala, It was prepared from parched barley flour. 

21. Krta Surd. Fermented sura, (Ram. Sundara ii. 22-3). 

22. Mddhvi, A liquor prepared from honey. (Manu 

XL 95 ). 

23. Mddhavl. An intoxicating drink prepared from MadhUka 
flowers. (Mbh. Virat. 16.3). 

24. Madhvdsava. An dsava prepared from Madhuka flowers. 
(Ram. Sundara. 11.23, Caraka Su. 27.185). 

25. Madird. Cream of Surd. (Mbh. Santi. 24,20. Caraka. 
Su. 27.178). 

26. Madya. All kinds of strong liquors. (Caraka. Su. 
27.191). 

27. Maireya. Spiced liquor with guda or sugar prepared 
from the bark of mesasrngi. (gynema sylvestre). It was a favou¬ 
rite drink of the aristocratic circles. (Panini VI. 2.70, Kaut. II. 
25.22, Caraka Su. 27. 185.) 

28. Mdrdvlka. Wine from grapes. It is called Madhu by 
Kautilya. (Kautilya II. 25.24, Susruta Su. 45Visnu Dh. 
Su. 22.83). 

29. Mdsara, A fermented liquor prepared with a mixture 
of mess of rice {SydMdhd) and some spices. From Dr. Burrow s 
studies we conclude that this variety was used by the ancient 
Dravidians. (Yajurveda, Katya. Sr. Su. XIX. 1.20.22). 

30. Medaka. A variety of surd prepared from rice, yeast 
cake, honey and some spices. (Kautilya II. 25.7). 

31. ISldrikBldsava, Prepared from the juice of cocoanut. 

(Visnu Dh. Su. 22.83, Laghu. IV. 65). 

32. I^aisfi. prepared from rice or barley meal. (Manu 

XL 94-95)* '* 1 . 1 r 

33. Parmufa. An intoxicating drink prepared either trom 

flowers or by fermenting certain grasses (Av, XX. 127.7-8). 
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34. 'Phaldsava, An dsava prepared from fruits such as date 
fruit. (Ram, Sundara. 11.23). 

35. Prasamd, A variety of surd prepared with rice meal 
and some spices which had often an oily substance. It is called 
cream of surd, (Kautilya. 11 . 25.18 Susruta Su. 45.178). 

36. Puspdsava. An dsava prepared from flowers such as 
those of Madhiika, (Ram. Sundara. ii,.23). 

37. Rasottard. Prepared from the juice of sugarcane. 
(Kaut. II. 25). 

38. Sahakdrasurd. Prepared from the juice of mango fruit. 
(Kaut. II. 25). 

39. Sdmbhdrikt, A liquor in which the spices predominate 
e.g. Maheya. (Kaut. II.25). 

40. Sarkardsava or Sarkardsidhu. An dsava prepared from 
red sugar. (Ram, Sundara. 11.23. Caraka. Su. 27.181). 

41. Satau, A strong intoxicating drink which did not lose 
its true nature even when diluted a hundred times. (Jambu. 
20. p . 99 f.). 

42. Stdhu, Prepared with the juice of sugarcane and dhdtakl 
flowers. It seems to have been a favourite drink of non Aryans. 
(Rama. Sundara. 11.26 and 32). Two kinds of Stdhus are men¬ 
tioned one prepared from boiled juice. (Caraka Su. 27.182) 
and the other from unboiled juice. (Caraka Su. 27.183). 

43. Surd, Generally prepared with barley or rice flour, 
but sometimes Madhulikd variety of wheat was also used. (Caraka 
Su. 27.188). It was an intoxicating drink of the common people 
in the Vedic period. (Rv. VIII. 2.12. etc.). 

44. Surdsava, An dsava in which surd was used in place of 
water. (Caraka. Su. 27.185). 

45. Svetasurd. Same spices were used in it as in preparing 
the Prasamd variety. 

46. Tdlakka, An intoxicating drink prepared from palm 
fruit. From Dr. Burrow’s studies we conclude that the ancient 
Dravidians knew the art of toddy tapping. From the account 
of Pliny it is clear that palm liquor was used by Indians before 
the ist century A.D. (Jiva HI. 264). 

47. Tanka. Prepared from the fruit of Kapittha, (Vis^u 
Dh. Su. 22.83), 
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48. Vdrunt, A sttotig liquor prepared by fermenting the 
juices of palm fruit and dates. It brought about unconsciousness 
as soon as it was drunk. (Ram Ay. 114.20). 

B. Other Beverages 

1. Acdma, Scum of boiled rice. (Aca. I. 642). 

2. Amalaka pdnaka. Syrup prepared with the juice of 
Amalaka. (Aca. I. 599). 

3. Amlikdpdnaka. Syrup prepared with the juice of tama¬ 
rind. (Aca. II. 1.264). 

4. Amra pdnaka. Syrup prepared with the juice of mango 
fruit. (Vin. I. 246, Aca. I. 599). 

5. Amrdtaka pdna. Syrup prepared with the juice of hog 
plum. (Aca, I. 599). 

6. Anna rasa. Drinks prepared from cereals or pulses. 
(Rama Ay. 54.18). 

7. Cincd pdnaka, A drink prepared by mixing milk with 
the juice of tamarind and straining the mixture In a clean piece 
of cloth. It was mixed with crystal sugar and powder of carda¬ 
mom (Manas. III. 1581-84). 

8. Cocapdna, Syrup prepared with the juice of plantain, 
(Vin, I. 246). 

9. Curnddhlvdsin, Water boiled with the powder of cloves, 
camphor, saffron, sandal wood, usira, citraka, kamkola, haritaki 
and karma,, all tien in equal quantities. (Manas. Ill 1622-23). 

10. Dddimapdnaka. Syrup prepared with the juice of pome¬ 
granate. (Aca.^ I. 599). 

11. hhdnydmla. See vegetarian preparation. 

12. Drdksdpdnaka, Syrup prepared with grape juke. (Caraka 
Su. 27). 

13. Gudodaka, Water mixed with guda,^ (Mahavagga VI. 
27) Su^ruta mentions two varieties, one acidic and the other 
sweet. (Su. 46.388). 

14. Hamsodaka, Water boiled by the rays of the Sun 
during the day and cooled by the rays of the Moon at night. 

(Manas III. 1616). - • j 

15. Hmapdnaka, A syrup prepared with snow is mentioned 

by Dalhana, 1 c ^ ’ 

16. Iksurasa. The juice of sugarcane. (Caraka Su. 27;. 
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17. Jamhu pdnaka. Sytup prepared with the juice o£ rose 
apple. (Via. I. 246). 

18. Kdnjika. Sour gruel was prepared from cereals. 
(Caraka Su. 27). 

19. Kapittha pdnaka> Syrup prepared with the juice of 
Kapittha fruit. (Aca. I. 599). 

20. Kama pdnaka. Syrup prepared with the fruit of Kama. 
(Aca. I. 599). 

21. Karkandhu pdnaka. It was prepared by pounding ber¬ 
ries, treacle, black pepper, saffron, cardamom and mixing it with 
the juice of ]dti flowers. (Bhela. Sam. p. 218). 

22. Kdimarya pdnaka. To make this pdnaka juices of kds- 
marya^ madhiikd, pamsaka, grapes and pomegranate were mixed 
with the powder of kutaja^ madhuka, hdhra^ manjistba^ cardamom 
and long pepper. Water was added to the mixture. (Bhela. 
Sam. p. 219). 

23. Khandapdnaka. Syrup made from raw sugar. (Susruta 
Su. 46.389). 

24. Khar jura pdnaka. A syrup prepared with the juice of 
dates. (Caraka Su. 27.277, Aca. Su. II. 1.264, Vag. 11 . 3.32). 

25. Kola pdnaka. A syrup prepared with the juice of jujube. 
(Aca. Su. 11 . 1.264. Caraka. 27.277). 

26. Kakuca pdnaka. Juke of Kakuca fruit. (Va3m. 46.9). 

27. Madhu pdnaka. Syrup prepared by mixing water with 

honey. (Vin. I. 246, Caraka Su. Vag. II., Su. III. 32). 

28. Mdtulinga pdnaka. Syrup prepared with the juice of 
Citrus medica, (Aca. II. 1.266). 

29. Moca pdnaka. A syrup prepared with the juice of cocoa- 
nut fmit. (Vin. I. 246, Aca. 11 . 1.264), 

30. Mrdvikd pdnaka. Syrup prepared with the juice of 
grapes. (Vin. 1 . 246, Aca. Su. 11 . 1.264, Susruta. Su. 46.388) 
Caraka calls it Drdksd pdnaka. 

31. Ndrikela pdnaka. A syrup prepared with the juice of 
Cocoanut fruit. Aca. I. 599. 

32. Nimhuka pdnaka. Syrup prepared with the juice of 
lemon. (Caraka. Su. 27). 

33. Pancdmrta. The juices of any three of cocOanut, 
mango, jack and banana fruits mixed with honey and sugar. 
(Baudh. Gr. Ses. Su., p. 277). 
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34. Vancadasa, A strong mixture of Soma juice. Rv. X. 

27.2. 

35.. 'Panca sdra panaka. A drink prepared by boiling water 
with five spices such as ginger, Asana and lAdgaramothd. (Vag. 
II. Ill, 31.) Some^vara (Manas III. 1622-23) calls a similar 
drink Curnddhivdsin. 

36. Parusaka pdnaka. A syrup prepared with the juice of 
Parusaka fruit. (Vin. 1 . 246, Caraka Su. 27.278). 

37. Pindavdsa. Water prepared by pouring into it a clay 
ball stuffed with some spices after roasting it in the live char¬ 
coals of khadira wood. (Manas III. 1619-20). 

38. Pratipdna. A drink which helps the digestion of food. 
(Ram. Ay. 91.78). 

39. Puspavdsa. Water fumigated with the juice of mango 
fruit, and flowers of Pdtala^ utpala and camapaka. (Manas III. 
1621). 

40. Rdga. See vegetarian preparations. (Vag. II. 6.30). 

41. Rasdld. See vegetarian preparations. (Vag. II. 6.30). 

42. Sddava, See vegetarian preparations. (Vag. II. 6.30). 

43. Sarkardpdnaka. Water mixed with sugar. (J. L 339, 
Su^ruta Su. 46. 388-89). 

44. Sdluka pdnaka. A syrup prepared with the juice ex¬ 
tracted from the roots of waterlily. (Vin. I. 246). 

45. Sauvira. Same as Dhdnydmla. (Aca. 1 . 642). 

46. Soma juice. The Soma plant grew on the mountains 
especially on the mountain Maujavanta which is a part of the 
Himalayas. It was obtained with difficulty in the later Vedic 
period hence many substitutes were suggested. Some scholars 
have explained Soma juice as an intoxicating drink like liquor but 
the evidence before us does not justify the conclusion. Soma 
juice was mixed with milk, with curds and parched barley flour 
but liquor is never mixed with these thmgs. Prof. J. C. Ray 
was of opinion that Soma plant was nothing but Mang because 
both are annuals coming up at the beginning of the rainy season, 
both have shining leaves and the method of preparation of both 
is the same and effects of the drink on the consumer remarkably 
agree. In spite of so many similarities pointed by Prof. Ray, the 
identification seems hardly convincing in view of the fact 
that the plant had become almost extinct even in the later 
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Vedic period and the intoxicating effect which Bbang has on the 
consumer is no where described in the Vedic literature. Watt 
in the Dicy. of Eco, Products of India Vol. II., p. 246-47 in 1889 
had identified the plant with Ephedra and Dr. J.M. Unwala has, 
on the basis of Vedic and Avestan references, come to the same 
conclusion.. Soma juice was a favourite drink of the Vedic 
Indians (Rv, IX etc.; and occupied an important place in the 
Vedic ritual even in the Dharmasutras. 

47. Tilodaka. Water mixed with sesamum (Patahjali on 
VI. 2.96). 

48. Tusodaka. Water mixed with chaff (Aca. I. 642). 

49. Vdrksa. The juice of the fruit of cocoanut. (Mana- 
sollasa III. 1615). 

50. Yavodaka. Water mixed with barley grains. (Aca. 
I. 642). 

51. . Yusa, Juices of Kapittha^ bilva, jujube, grapes, pome¬ 
granate and mango were cooked to prepare soups (Kas. Sam. 
p. 250.46). 
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17. Tambula Mahjari—^by J. S. Pade M. S, University Batoda 
Oriental Series, 1957. 

Other books mentioned by Dr. P. K. Godc, in his article on 
the History of jakhi (New Indian Antiquary Vol. 6 1943-44). 

1. Bhavapraka^a of Bhavamisra. 

2, Vanausadhi Gunadar^a by Pade Sastri. 
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3. PakaSastta by Ya§oda DevL 

4. Rikamapanaci—Ktoagiri. 

5. Grhinimitta—^Laksmibai Dhurandhat. 

6. Catya Padmakara—Satya^odhaka Press. 

7. Paka Darpai^a—Ahmedabad Press. 

8. Carya Candrodaya—^Datta Rama Pathaka. 

9. Rasa Vyanjana Prakasa—Ganga Visnu Srikrsna Das. 

TO. Vyanjana Paka Pradipa — Siddhakavi. 

11. Bhojana DarpaiVa Mala—^N. R. Kadam. 

12. Maharastriya Svayam Paka—Baroda State Series. 

13. Paka Sastra—Satya Sodhaka Press. 

14. Carya Darpana—Ft. Raghunatha Prasad, Atifre Ch. 7, C.C.L 
332. 

15. Pakadi Samgraha—Med. B. 42 2 8, 

16. Pakadhyaya—Med. Oxf. 3196 B. 

4228 dated Samvat 1823 = 1767—A.D. 

17. Pakavali—Med. 1042 Pheh 2 

Radh 32 

Brhati and Laghvi 
Burnell 699 

Opper 4007 Peters 3339. 

C, C. 1174 

18. Pakamtoaijida or Pakavali—Med. B. L. 232. 

19. Paka^astra—Cookery by Bhimasena, Govt. Oriental Library 
Madras, 49. 

20. Pakarnava—^Peters 4.40. 

21. Pakavali—^Med. 10.42, 2098 different Peters 4.40. 

C. C. 11171, 

22. Pakamartanda on various medicament and their preparation 
A.K. 932. 

23. Paka^astra—Cookery—Bd. 983, 

24. Paka Sudhakara—^Med. Quoted by the author of Paka 
Martanda A.K. Pref, p., 17. 

25. Pakavali—^Med. by Upadhyaya Sarasvata Kulodbhava. 
Madras Des Cata. XXIII. Medicine 1918. 

26. Madras MSS No. 13381 of Supa^astra is described as a trea¬ 
tise bearing on cookery (108 pp). The work is attributed 
to Bhimasena (pp. 9009-10 of Madras Cat. XXIII-1818). 

27. Grhini Siksaka Part I. 
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APPENDIX XII 

CHRONOLOGY OF IMPORTANT SOURCES 


I. 

Indus Valley Civilization .. 

C. 3000 B.C. 

2. 

Maheshwar Nevda Toll Culture .. 

C. 1200 B.C. 

3- 

Hastinapur Culture. 

C. 800 B.C. 

4 - 

The Rgveda. 

C. 2000 B.C. 

3 * 

The Yajurveda, the Atharvaveda, 
the Brahmai^as and the Upanisads 

Before 800 B.C. 

6 , 

Sutras and Panini .. 

800 B.C.—500 B.C, 

7 - 

Early Buddhist Canon 

C. 500 B.C. 

8. 

Kautilya . 

C. 300 B.C. to 100 A.D. 

9 - 

Patanjali . 

C. 150 B.C. 

10. 

The Ramayaria, The Mahabharata 

4th Cent. B.C. to 4th 


and the Manusmrti 

Cent. A.D. 

II. 

Baudh. Gr. Se§a Sutra and Samhita 

After the Christian Era 


of Caraka. 

I St or 2nd Cent. A.D. 

12. 

Ka^yapa Samhita 

2nd Cent. B.C.—C.400 

A TX 


Bhojanakalpa 


A.D. 


13 - 

14. 

15* 

16. 

17 - 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 
^ 5 - 


Khik Sthana .. . - ^00-400 A.D. 

Yajnavalkya Sjxitti and Visnu Dharma 

Sutra .A.D.—300 A.D. 

Brhaspad Smrti 
Su^ruta Sainliita 


Angavijja. 

Bower. Mss. 

Vayu and Visnu Parana 

K^asutra. 

Early Jain Canon .. 

Sahara . 

Lankavatarasutra .. 
Varahamihira Brhatsamhita 
Katyayana Smrti 
Astanga Sarhgraha .. 


.. 100—400 A.D. 

.. C. 4th Cent. A.D. 

., C. 4tb Cent. AD. 

.. C. 3rd or 4th Cent. 
AD. 

.. 3rd or 4th Cent. A.D. 

.. C. 450 A.D. 

.. Before 5 th Cent. A.D. 

200—500 A.D, 

.. Prior to 443 AD. 

.. 505—5 87 AD. 

., 400—600 A.D. 

.. C, 625 AD. 
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26, 

Yuan Chwang and Bana^s Hafsa- 



catita and Kadambari 

606—648 A,L). 

27- 

Ka^ika 

662A.D. 

28. 

Ravisena-Padma Putana .. 

678 A.D. 

29. 

Itsing 

671—'695 A, D. 

30. 

Vakpati-Gaudavaho 

725 A.D. 

31- 

Kumarila-Tan travar tika 

650—750 A.D. 

32. 

Kamandaka Nitisara 

700—750 A.D. 

33 - 

Pauma Caiia 

677—760 A.D. 

34. 

Kuttanimatam 

755-786 A.D. 

35. 

Dhanvantan Nighaptu 

Before 800 A.D. 

36. 

Varaba Putana 

C. 800 A.D, 

37 - 

Astanga Htdaya 

C. 850 A.D, 

38. 

Skanda Putana 

600—900 A.D. 

39. 

Later Smrtis 

600—900 A.D. 

40. 

Agni Purana . 

800—900 A.D, 

41. 

Rajakkbara .. 

C. 900 A.D. 

42. 

Medhatithi on Manu 

C. 900 A.D. 

43 ‘ 

Nala Campu . 

915 A.D. 

44. 

Yasastilaka-Campu 

959 A.D. 

45 - 

Vamana Purana 

9th or loth Cent. A.D. 

46. 

Vrnda . 

9th or loth Cent. A.D. 

47 * 

Nala—a writer on cookery.. 

Before 1000 A.D. 

48. 

Dhanapala-Bhavisayattakaha 

loth Cent. A.D. 

49. 

Garuda Pur^a 

loth Cent. A.D. 

50. 

Alberuni . 

973—1048 A.D. 

51 - 

Ksirasvami on the Amarako^a 

1050 A.D. 

52. 

Mitaksara on the Yajhavalkya Sm. 

1070—1100 A.D. 

53 * 

Dalhana on Su^ruta 

C. 1100 A.D, 

54 - 

Kumarapala carita .. 

C. 1100 A.D. 

55 - 

Apararka on Yaj. Smrti 

1125 A.D. 

56. 

Somesvara-Man asollas a 

1127 A.D. 

57 * 

Padma Pur^ia and Brahma Pur^a 

900—1200 A.D, 

■58. 

Naisadha carita 

1150-1200 

59 - 

Sandesa Rasaka 

12th Cent, 
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113 fn. 4. 
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Alnguda, 149 f n. i, 266. 
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92 fn. 5, 113 fn. 4, 279, also 
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Ajya, 15 fn. 105 fn. 4. 

A^ftkt phala^ 149 fn, I, 266. 
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Aksota, 149 fn. i, 266. 
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Aluka, 73 f.n. 3, 150 fn. i, 184, 272. 
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, f.n. I, 149, 266. 
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9z f.n. 9, 149 f.n. I, 266, also 
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Amrapanaka^ 301, 

A^dtaka, 73 fn., 115 fn. i, 149 
fm I 184, 267, also sec Hogplum. 
Afjirdtakapdnaka^ 301. 

Andalauhifya^ 170 f n. 4, 

An^ikd^ 22 fn. 3, 273. 

Angdrapakvam mdmsam, 295, 
AngdravaksayaMy 33. 

Anhtbvdrd, food of, 216. 

Animal fats, 71, 182, 

Aniravasita dudra^ 99 f.n, 3, 

Ankctlodya^ 150 fn. i. 

Ankotu^ 149 f n. i, 267. 

136 f n. I. 

Afinarasa, 301. 

Antrasunthaka^ 295, 

Am, II fn. 5, 171 fn. i, 203 fn. i, 
260. 

Amyava, 170 f n. 6. 

Apakva, 189 fn. 5. 

Apakvarasa, 185. 

Apidhana, 32. 

Apricots, 182. 

ApHpa, 8, 15, 19, 35, 36 f.n. I, 39, 
88 f.n. I, 92, 103, 112, 136, 137 
f.n., 171 f n. 3, 284. 

Ardlika, 120 fn, 3. 

Ardraka, 

Arhar, ii, also see Adhakl, 

Arjaka, 279. 

Arangara, 18. 

Arista, 96, 152 fn, 7, 185, 298. 

Arjma, 24 f n. 4, 

Aruka, 149, f n. i, 267. 

Artis^ra, 267. 

Asafoetida, 41, 69, 113, 146, 180, 

181, also see Hingu, 

Asana, 58 fn. 1. 

Asavad^^, 152, fn. 7, 185, 298. 
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asavdsava^ 185. 
guddsava^ .152 f.n. i. 
surdsava, 152 f.n. 5. 

Asavja, 43. 

Ascetics, food of, 114, 126, 161, 197. 
Asecana^ 33. 

AJmka, food of the people of; 200. 
Asmantaka, 267. 

Ahdbdnya, 10 f.n. 2, 261. 

Asun^ 130 f.n. I. 

Asuta, 147 f.n. 2, 284. 

Asuti^ 43 f.n. 4. 

Ahahald^ 22 f.n. 5. 

Ahakarna, 267. 

AJvattha, 32, 114, 149 f.n. i, 130 
f.n. I, 220, 267, 273. 

Ataiicana, 14. 

61 f.n. 3, 71, f.n. 4, 265 also 
see linseed. 

Atithigva, 16. 

Atmaguptdy 135 f.n. 3. 

Afthakdlikd^ 153. 

Audbhid, 279, 

Aukula, 284. 

Avadafhh^ 218, 

Avaddtikd, 44, 298. 

Avakd^ 22 f.n. 3, 273. 

Avalgujd, 135 f.n. 3, 130 f.n. 1, 273. 
Avanti^ food and drinks of the people 
of, 181, 200. 

Avardnna^ 284 also see Aparanna, 
61 f.n. I. 

Aydma^ 60 f.n. i, 77 f.n. 4. 

Ayasa^ 185. 

Ayuta, 15 f.n. 3. 

B 

Badara^ 21 f.n. 3, 149 f.n. i, 267. 
BdhlJka, 181, 200. 

Baindra, 16 f.n. 8. 

Baja, 20. 

Bakkasa, 152 f.n., 298. 

Bakula, 267. 

130 f.n, I. 

Ballura, 177 f.n, i. 

Bamboo seeds, 135 f.n. i, 262 also see 
Venuyava. 

Banana, 2, 3, 93, 220. 

Banaras, food of the people of, 233. 
Barley, 2, 4, 7, 34, 87, 103, 135, 166, 
170, 171 f.n. I. 
varieties 88, 170. 

Barren cows, 15, 16. 

Barukiiharaka, 170 f.n. 4. 


Basin, 6. 

Basket, 98. 

Bassialatifolia, 152, also see Madhdka, 
Beakers, 6. 

Beans, 22. 

Beastings, 13, 3 8, 13 9 > ^ 4 ^. 174 - 
Beef, 5, 18, 64, 130, 179. 

Beer, 93. 

Betel-chewing, 129, 162, 196, 232, 23- 

354. 

Betel leaves, 2. 

Betel nut, 2, also see Kramuka, p. 96 

f.n. I. 

Beverages, 22, 45, 76, 97, 119, 154, 
188, 223, taken after meals, 163, 196. 
Bhaditraka, 212, 295. 

Bhadraka, 104. 

Bhdjz, 43 f.n. I. 

Bhakkha, 77 f.n. 11. 

Bbaksya, 43, 285. 

Bhakta, 33 f.n. 8, 283. 

Bballdtaka, 114, 149, f.n. i, 267, 
also see Aruskara. 

BbattdJ, 130 f.n. i, 273. 
Bbaumapatadgpaba, 190 f.n. 6. 
Bbarjitamdmsam, 293. 

Bbavya, 113 f.n. i, 149, 267, also see 
Kdmaranga. 

Bbojamya, 58. 

Bbrngdraj-}^ f.n. 7, 121. 

Bbrstadhdnya, 283. 

Bbrstamdmsam, 295. 

Bhusikd, 213, 293". 

Bbmtrna, 128, 164, 165, 279. 
Bbutakiiraka, 285. 

Bida, 92, 146, 279. 

Biddli, 73 f.n. 3. 

Bidankanda, 73 f.n. 3. 

Bijapuraka, 115 f.n. i. 

Bijottardy 96, 298. 

Bilva, 21, 71, 72 f.n. 114, 129, 149 
f.n. I, 183, 267. 

BilvaparnJy 150 f.n. i. 

Bikapatra, 150 f.n. i, 273. 

Bimba, 93. 

Bimbly 149 f.n. i, 267. 

Bimbipatra, 273. 

Bimbitikd, 273. 

Birds, 5, 16, 106. 

B/ViZ, 22, 73 f.n. 3, 130 f.n. 7, 273, 

also see Lotus stalks. 

Black pepper 41, 180, also see Pepper. 
Black salt, 113. 

Blower, 32. 

Boiled rice, 2, 103. 
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Boilers, 121. 

Bottlegourd, 22, 73, 164, 184, 220. 
Bowls, 6, 98. 

Brdhmanas^ food of, 51, 57, 85, 99, 
loi, 235. 

Brassica, 4, 20. 

Bread fruit 71, 114, 183, 220, also see 
Panasa. 

'Bfhatti 273. 

Brinjal, 2, 73, 183, 184, 220. 

Broom, 98. 

Buddhists, and meat diet, 66, 177. 
Buddhists, rules of diet of the, 79, 
197. 

Buffaloes, 16. 

Buffaloes, milk of, 13. 

Butter, 2, 15, 89, 139, 140, 174. 

Butter milk, 63, 89, 97, 103,139, 163, 
174 f.n. 6. 

C 

Cakes, 2, 8, 13, 36, 59, 137, 168, 170, 
189, 204, 249, 284. 

Cakkallkd, 2H, 293. 

Cakramarda, 275. 

Camasa, 33, 46 f.n. 3. 

CamcamSf 218. 

Camphor, 164, also see Karpura, 

Camu, 33. 

Canaka, 33 f.n. 2, 61 f.n. 3, 104, 133 
f.n. 3, patched, 137 f.n. 5, 203 
f.n. I, 263. 

Canakaudana, 285.' 

Cancu, 150 f.n. 4, 275. 

Cdngeri, 150 f.n. i, 220 f.n. 5, a 73 * 
Cardamom, 92, 146, 180. 

Caru, 32, 98 f.n, 3, 170 f.n. i, 285. 
Cdrukuy 134 f.n. 6. 

Castor seed, 71, 

Categories of food, 58, 78, 102, 133, 
168. 

Catmint, 73. 

Cavya^ 279. 

Cereals, 7, 34 i 87, 102, 133, 168, 

203. 

inferior, 134 f.n. 6, 135 fn. i. 
ChatrSka, 130 f.n. i. 

Chdwah I* 

Cheese, 14. 

Children, food of, 32, 81, 197. 

ChJndm, 183, 267, also see peaches. 
China-rdjputra, 183. 

Chop sticks, 190. 

Churning, 14. 


Cictnda^ 273. 

Cidhhitay 92 f.m 9, 93 f.n, 8, also see 
Cirbhita. 

Cilli, 130, 220 f.n. 3, 221 f.n. i, 273, 
Ctnaka^ 60, 134, f.n. 3, 168 f.n. 3, 
171 f.n. I, 260. 

Cincd^ iCi-fy also see Amiika. t,. 
Cincdpanaka, 77 f.n. 3, 301. 

Cinnamon, 92. 

Cirbhita^ 150 f.n, i, 221, 273, also see 
Cidhhita, 

CUraka, 150 f.n. 1, ^73, 279. 

Citrdnnay 285. 

Citrus aurantum, 20, 71. 

Citrus medica 93, 114, 149, 163, 183. 
Civda^ 10, also see Prthuka. 

Clarified butter, 13, 65, 89,105, 139, 
140, 148, 165, 175. 

Cloves, 70, 93, 164, 180. 

Coca^ 279. 

Cocapdna^ f.n. 7, 301. 

Cocoanut, 2, 5, 71, 152, 183, 220. 
Coraka, 92 f.n. 5, 279. 

Cooking, 27, 43, 77, 97, 120, 153, 
187, 223, cooking on a slow fire, 
155, 226. 

Cooking pots, 98, 121. 

Cooks, 27, 97, 189. 

Corriander, 92, 113, 146, 180, 
Couldron, 32, 

Cow, 16, 28. 

Cow’s milk, 37. 

Cream of curds, 139, 174 f.n. 6, also 
see ^ara of milk, 139 also see 
Santdmkd. 

Cucumber, 3, 22, 73, 92, 93, 184, 220. 
Cumin, 69, 92, 113, 146, 180. 

Cutfeu^ 130. 

Cups, 5, 6, 33, 98, 121, 190. 

Curds, 10, 97, 105, 139, 140, 163, 
174, 208. 

Churned, 130. 

Cdrnddhmsiny 301. 

Curmpadtka^ 170 f.n. 4. 

Curries, 3. 

Custard apple, 185, also see Sltaphaia, 
93 fm. 8, 115 f.n. i. 

D 

Dadhamaty 14, 285, also see cheese. 
Vadhh 37 > 5>7 ^74 f-o- 3 - 

dadhisakfu, 174 fm. 5. 
dadhyodanaf 174 f.n. 3. 
gudadadhi, ^74 3 * 
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Dadhikureika^ 175. 

Dadhidara^ 174 £11. 6, 285, also see ^ara 
Vadhjdsira, 23 f.n. 9. 

Dadhyodana, 10 f.n. 6, 285. 

' Dddma, 2, 72 f.n., 73 f.n, 94 f.n. i, 
115 £n. I, 194 f.n. I, 267, also see 
pomegranate. 

Dadimapanaka^ 77 f.n. 3, 301. 

Dairy products, 12, 37, 62, 88, 89, 
104, 108, 173, io8. 

Dakaldmnika, 295. 

Damanaka^ 92 f.n. 5, 279, 

Danddhata, 174 f.n. 6. 

Dantahtha, 194 f.n. i, 268, also see 
Jamhira. 

Darakuy 87, also see Udda/aka. 
Vardura, 134 f.n. 5, 168. 

Ddrubaridi% 279. 

DdrmMra, 170. 

Dam ^ 32, 46. 

Dates, 5, 71, 149, 152, 220, also see 
Kbflrjura, 

Deer, 90, 106. 

Delichos, 2, also see Kulff/dsa, 

Dlmlikd, 285. 

Devikd, 35. 

Dhdndhy 8 f.n. 5, 34 f.n. 2, 103, 104, 
136 f.n. 3, 171 f.n. 3, 285, also see 
parched barley. 

D ham ana ^ 268. 

DhdnyahIJa, 9 f.n. 7. 

Dhdnyaka, 279. 

Dhanyamla, 97 f.n. i, 301. 
Dharmapattana^ 181, also see Mama 
and pepper. 

Vhdtakydbhhuta^ 298. 

"Dbrnatr^ 32. 

Dhosaka^, zo-f^ 285. 

Dhtipita^ 77 f.n. 10. 

Dillenia Indic'a, 2, also see Bhavya 
and Kdmaranga. 

Vlrghasuka, 134 f.n, 3, 168. 

Dish, 5, 6, 98, 121. 

Dishes, order of serving, 160, 196, 
230. 

Distillation, 25. 

Divyd^ 119, 298, 

Dohaka^ 88. 

Dose, 208 f.n. i, also see Dhosaka. 
Drdksd, 72 f.n., 268, also see Mfdvikd 
and Grapes, 

Vrdksdpdnaka, 301. 

Dravidians, food of, 2, 240. 

Drinks of different castes, 30. 


Drinking, 192, also see Intoxicating 
drinks, effect of, 96. 

Drinking condemned, 117. 

Drinking prohibited, 44. 

Drona, 23, 33. 

Dru, 33. 

Dfsad, 32. 

Drii, 33 . 

Diigdhatidana, 285. 

Dusaka, 168 f.n. 3, 

E 

East India, food of the people of, 166. 
Edgaja, 135 f.n. 3. 

Eggplant, 164. 

Eggs, 64. 

Eld, 

Eldluka, 73 f.n. 3. 

Emblic myrobalan, 71, 93, 114, 1^19, 
also see A.malaka. 

Ephedra, 22 f.n. 7, also see Soma, 
Eranda, 71, f.n. 4, 265. 

Ervdruka, 150 f.n. i, 184, 273, 
Etiquette, 30, 94, 54, 126, 162, 194, 
231, also see Table manners. 
Exudation, 30, 55, 164, also see 
Nlrydsa. 

F 

Fastday food, 53, 198, 235. 

Fasting, 30. 

Feasts, loi, 128, 164, 198, 236, 237. 
Fig, 93, 268. 

Filter, 26, also see Strainer. 

Fish, 2, 5, 15, 16, 31, 66, 90, 106, 
126, 166, 210. 

Flavours, 133. 

Flesh, 

roasted on spits, 17. 
boiled, 17. 

cooked with rice 17, also see 
Mdmsaudana, 

Food, defiled by contact, 29, 50 f.n., 
difficult to digest, 155, 159, 194. 
easily digestible, 155, 159, 194. 
Food and various castes, 49. 

Food of people living in different 
regions, 165, 200. 
of Jains, 166. 
of the middle class, 129. 
of the miserly people, 236. 
of the poor people, 129, 236. 
of the rich people, 129, 167, 235. 
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accofding to seasons, 158, 193. 
stale food, 164. 

Fruits, I, 2, 3, 5, 7', 21, 42, 71, 93, 
114, 148, 182, 220. 
varieties, 149 f.n. i. 
methods of ripening, 71. 

Fruit, juices, 97. 

Frying, 249-250. 


Gangerukdy 149 f.n, i, 268, 273. 
Ganahhojana, 82. 

Gandakusuki 190 f.n. 2. 

Gandhala^ 134 f.n. 5. 

Gandhana, 168 f.n. 3. 

Gandhara, food of the people of, 200. 
Gandtra^ 150 f.n. i, 273, 280. 

Garik, 43, 55, 73, iih 150, 146, 
164, 184, 221, soup of, 18^, also 
see Lasmia, 

’ Gamun, 134 f-ti. 6, 170 f.n. 4, 
see 'Kulattha. 

Gaudika^ 145, f^n- ^85. 

Gaudt^ 298. 

Gaudydsapa, 119 f.n, 4, 298. 

Gatira, 154 3> ^^8 f.n. 3. 

Gaurasarsapa^ 280, 

Gavdsdra, 13 f.n. 3. 

Gavedhiika, 135 f.n. i, 170 f*n. 4, 171 
f.n. 1, 184 f.n. 22. 

GavUhukUy 71 f.n, 5, 88, 260. 

37 f.n. 5 - 

Gentleman, food of, 100. 

Ghadae^ 79 f.n. 2. 

Ghdrikd, 206, 285. 

Gharma, 32. 

121 f.n. 6. 

Ghctpkd 98, f.n. 5- 
Ghafwidhama, 95 f.n. 4. 

Ghayapunna, 69, 268. 

Ghee, 10, also see 
Ghee, cow’s, 63. 

Ghevara, 69. 

Ghola, 141 f.n. 2, 268. 

Ghrta, 15 f.n. 5, 139. nn. 7. 140 nn 
4, 174 f.n. 7. 

Ghrtamafjdanh ^4^ f-n. 4. 

Ghrtapura, i45» i79 f-n- 5> ^36. 

„ Ghrkttdana, 10 f.n. 8, 286. 

Ginger, 2, 43, 69, 92, 113, io5> 

221. 

Gleanings, 99, 

Go (milk), 12 f.n. 6 . 

Goat, I, 5, 16, 28. 
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Goblets, 6. 

Godhasdlikd, 185 . 

Godhuma, 104, 203 f.n. i, 260, also 
see Wheat. 

Go dhyaksa, 88 . 

Goghrta, 38 f.n. 5. 

Gofthva, 150 f.n. i, 273. 

Gopita^i 79* 

Gourd, 5, also see Kfipjtdnda, 

Graha, 33. 

Gram, 11, 104, 166, 171, f.n. 1, 172 
f.n. 8, 205, 

Granfhiparna, 184. 

Grapes,' 71, 95, 94> i49’ 

182, 183, 220, also see Drak^a and 

Mrdvikd. 

Grdmn, 32. 

Greeks, food of, 200. 

Grinding, 27 f.n. 2. 

Grindstone, 46, 97. 

GrBjma, 115 fn. 5, 273, 280. 

Groats, 9, 88, 103, 126, 130, 136, 
165, 168, 171, 172- 
Gruel, 9, 35, 126, 135. 

Guda, 2, 3, 68, 91, iia, 144, 

179 f.n,, 216. 

Gudasarkard, 144 f.n. 3. 

Gtidaudam, 179, 286. 

Gtidavlkdra, 179 fn, 4. 

Gudodaka, 77 f.n. i, 97 f.n. 1, 
Gukldvamya, 69, 77 nn. ii> 286. 
Guvdka, 2. 

H 

Halyad/gama, 37 f.n. 5, 174 f-n* 1> 
286. 

Hamodaka, 224, 225 fn., 301. 
Hdrabdraka, 96, 298. 

61 f.n. 3, 135 f-n. 3. also see 

2, 20 f.n. 4, ?<> 

Haridrodana, 286. 

’B-armanthaka, 172 f.n. 8. 

Bar if aka, 94- 
. Barifakd, 149, 280. 

Bariydga, 77 f.n, ii. 

Harsa and meat diet, 177. 

Bastaka, 190 f.n. 2. 

Hastinapur, 39 f.n. 4. 

10 f.n. 2, 35 f.n. 6, 87, 134 
f.n. 3, 260. 

Hemp, 128. 

Hermits, food of, 54 > 99 > 

Bihinoca, 220, 
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Hills, food of the people living in 
the, 90. 

Himapanaka^ 301. 

HingUy 41 f.n. 8, 70 f.n., 113 f.n. 4, 
280, also see asafoetida. 

Hogplum, 184. 

Holaka^ 286. 

Honey, 18, 40, 67, 91, 104, 112, 143, 
152, 178, 216. 

vadeties, 143 f.n. 5, 178 f.n. 7. 

Honey, forbidden, 19, 41. 

Horsegram, 61. 

Horses, 16, 18. 

Hospitality, 27, 28, 46, 79, 98, 122, 
136, 190, 226. 

Householder, food of the, 33, 99, 161, 
197, 231. 

Hrdaya/ula, 46. 

Humours, 132-33. 

I 

Idankay 206, 286. 

Iksu, 19, 22 f.n. 9. 

Iksurasay 301. 

Implements, 98. 

Impure food, 28, 29, 48, also see 
Purity of food. 

Impure meat, 29, 

Impure milk, 29. 

Indus Valley, food of the people of 
the, 4, 240. 

Inguduy 114, 129, 263. 

Intoxicating drinks, 2, 24, 43, 74, 
94, 116, 151, 185, 221. 
varieties, 222, 

Iruy 3. 

Istakay 171, 179, 286, 

j 

Jackftuit, 3, 92, 152. 

Jagaky 152 f.n. i, 185, 298. 

Jaggerjy 2. 

Jains, rules of diet, 79, 254. 

]alapippalty 280. 

Jam, 181. 

Jamandlay 172 f.n. 31. 

jambtrUy 183, 268, 280, also see Danta- 
satha. 

Jambily 2, 42, 72 f.n., 92 f.n. 9’ 115 
f.n. I, 149 f.n. I, 183, 268, also 
see roseapple. 

JambuBy 79 f.n. 2. 

Jambupdnay 76 f.n. 7, 302. 


Jars, 6, 23. 

]artiky zoy 171 f.n. i. 

Jdtiy 113 f.n. 4 j 298. 

Jdtiphaky 164, 280. 
jatumukhay 134 f.n. 4, 168 f.n. 3. 

Jajakalikdy 185. 

//&/)«//, 134 f.n. 6. 

Jirakay 70 f.n. 280, also see Cumin. 
JivakUy 274. 

JfpantF, 150, 184, 221, f.n, i, 274. 
Jondhaky 172 f.n. 3. 

Journey, food for, 85. 

]uhuy 32. 

Juice Sy 183. 

Jujube, 21, 42, 71, 93, 114, 129, 149, 
152. 

JurnUy 134 f.n. 6, 170 f.n. 4, 261. 
Jurpahva, 172. 

Jusuy 77 f.n. II. 

K 

KaccarUy 286. 

Kadalfy 2, 72 f.n., 93 f.n. 8, 113 f.n. i, 
268, 274, also see Moca, 

Kadambuy 73, 150 f.n. i. 

Kadamhariy 73 f.n. 7, 152 f.n. i, 187, 
298. 

Kadapiya, 78 f.n, 7. 

KaivartUy 16 f.n. 16. 

Kip alt, 68. 

Kdkamdcty 150 f.n. i, 274. 

Kakandoky 135 f.n. 3, 274. 

Kakkoky 164. 

KaktnaJdliy 58, 134, 168. 

Kakmhay 150 f.n. i. 

Kakmbty 220 f.n. 3, 274. 

KakJa, 23, 35, 190 f.n. 2. 

KdlaJaka, 116, 150 f.n. i, 274. 

Kalqyay 61, 88 f.n. 3, 94 f.n. 6, 150 
f.n. I, 203 f.n. I, parched, 137 f.n. 
3, 264, 274. 

Kaliy 2. 

KalikUy 44, 298. 

Kalinduy 268. 

KalingUy 2, 274. 

KamarangOy 2, 268, also see 'Rhavja, 
Kdmbalikay 147, 181, 286. 

Kambojay food of the people of, 85, 166. 
Kankoky 280, 

KamsUy 33. 

Kanapdvay 60. 

Kdncanay 168 f.n. 3. 

Kdnciy food of the people of, 181. 
Kandupdcitamdmsay 295. 
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166, 170, 261, also see Vriyamu 
KMjzka, 70 f,n. 4 , 286, 302. 
Kantakarika, 274. 

KdpiJayam, 44, 96, 298. 

Kapittha, 22 f.n., 71, 73 f.n., 95, 114^ 
118, 149 f.n. I, 152, 220, 268. 
Kapitthapdnaka^ 77, f.n. 3, 302. 
Kappahbfmiy 77 f.n, 7. 

79 f.n. 2. 

Karaka, 121 f.n. 6, 190 f.n. 2. 
Karamarda, 71, 72 f.n., 93, 149 f.n. 
I, 220, 268. 

Karambhuy 8 f.n. 7, 14 f.n. 3, 103 
f.n. 2, 171 f.n. 3, 268. 

Karambhiy 121 f.n. 6. 

Karanjay 149, f.n. i, 268. 

Kdravelky 73 f.n. 3, 221 f.n. i, 274. 
Kdravrntay 165. 

Karhtiddray 150 f.n. i, 274, 

Karcuray 149 f.n. x, 268. 

Kardama, 168, 

Kanray 116, 269. 

'Kanrapdnakay 77 f.n, 302, 

KarkandhUy 21 f.n. 3, 149 f.n. i, 269, 
also see Jujube. 

Karkandhupanakay 302. 

Karkariy 190 f.n. 2. 

Karkdrukay 274. 

Karkasay 150 f.n. i, 274. 

KarkatZy 274. 

Karkotakay 150 f.n. 1, 274. 

Kdrotaray 32, also see strainers. 

Karpuruy 280, also see Camphor. 
Kdsamarday 280. 

Kdsdra, 204, 217,^,286. 

Kasdyay 44, 299, 

'Kaserukay 150 f.n. i, 269, 274. 
Kjddmaryay 73 f.n., 114, 149 f.n. 

269. 

Kdsmaryapanakay 155, 302. 

Kasturikdy 280. 

KaJyUy 186. 

Katdhdy 121 f.n. 6, 190 f.n. 2. 

Katakarmy 207, 287. 

Kathillakay 150 f.n. i, 274. 

Kathinjaray 150 f.n. i. 

Katthapijjdy 287. 

Kelilta, 150 f.n. i, 274. 

Kembukuy 150 f.n. i. 

Kesardy 280. 

Kbaddy 147, 151, 181, 287. 

KavacandZy 212, 295. 

Kaykkariy 221. 

Khadamyay 58, . 

Kbadiray 280. 


Khadyatapakikay 189 f.n, 4. 

Khaimay 5 8 f.n. 7. 

Khajjakay 287. 

Khajjabhajakay 77 f.n. 7. 

Kbajjakay 60, 2x8, 

KbalagUy 79 f.n. 2. 

Khalvay 263 see Canaka. 

Khanty 91 f.n. 7, 144 f.n. 3, 179 f.n. 
Khandakhadyakay 179 f.n. 4. 
Kbandapakuy 287. 

Khandapanakay 302. 

Kbdndavay 112, 181 f.n, 6. 

KhandikSy 135 f.n, 3. 

Khaniskay 295, 

Kharagalanay 79 f.n. 2. 

Kharasvay 280. 

Kbarjuray 21, 72, f.n. 149 f.n. i, 150 
f.n. I, 269, also see Dates. 

Kharjtlray 299. 

Kbarjurapanakdy 77 f.n. 3, 302. 

KholaSy 63 f.n. 2. 

26, 44, 89, 118, 299, 

Kilafay 287. 

KirataHktay 92 f.n. 5, 280, 

Kitchen, 156, 189. 

Kodrava, 60, 87, 104, 170, 203 f.n. i, 
261. 

Kohaky 152 f.n. 221 f.n. i, 299, 

Kola or ‘^vaky 11 f.n. 3, 269, also see 
Jujube. 

Kolapdnahty 302. 

KomkanUy 83, 200. 

Koradu^akuy 134, 135 f.n. 1, 171 f.n, i. 
Koky 33. 

KoklJy 213, 295. 

KosdtakJy 274. 

Kovidaray 94, 115, 130 f.n. i, 274. 

I, Kramcadanay 130 f.n. i, 275. 

Krsaray ii, 36, f.n. i, 88 f.n, 1, 103, 
112, 136, 137 f.n., 170 f.n. X, 179, 
’287. 

Kr^napdkay 215, 295. 

Kr^naprthiy 10 f.n. 2, 35 f.n. 6, 134, 
x68 f.n. 3. 

Krtasurdy xi8 f.n. x, 299. 

KkrakvaMy 287. 

Ksavakay 281. 

Kpray X2 f.n. 6, also see milk. 
KstraudaMy 10 £n. 5, 36, 287. 
Kstrapdkamodanamy 9 f.n. 7, 
KsJraprakaray 208, 218, 287. 

Kllrakka, 175. 

Kslrasasplka, zB-j. 

Kslravatay 206, 208, 287, 

Kukkutandakay 134 f.n. 4, 168 f.o. 3. 
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Ku/aka, 150 f.n. i, 275. 

Ksilattha^ ii, 37, 61, 88 f.n. 5, 104, 
135, 171 f.n. I, 172, 203 f.n. I, 264. 
Kulatthakuva^ 287. 

'Kulmdsa^ 2, 12, 37, 85, 88, 104, 136, 
168, 287. 

Kumarajtva, i5of.n.ij,275. 

Kumbha^ 33, 98 f.n. 5, 121 f.n. 6, 190 
f.n. 2. 

Knmbhi, 78 f.n, 7, 98 f.n. 5. 

Ktfmmdsa, 61 f.n. i. 

Kumuda, 150 f.n. i, 275. 

Kunda, 98 f.n. 5. 

KumUkdf 98 f.n. 5. 

Kunfalikd^ 275. 

Kura^ 2, 288, also see boiled rice. 
Kdrcika^ 89, 140 f.n. 6, 287. 
Kurcikdvikrtahj 144 f.n. 7, 287. 
Kuruvrnda^i'j}^i.xi. 133 f.n. i, 168 
f.n. 3, 171 f.n. I. 

KuJara, 19 f.n. 4. 

Kusmdnda, 116 f.n. 2, 150 f.n. i, 164, 
183, 184, 275, also see Pumpkin- 
gourd. 

Kustumburu, 92 f.n. 5, 280. 
Kmumandaka^ 168 f.n. 3. 

Kusumbha, 61 f.n. 3, 150 f.n. r, 265, 
275, also see SafiFiower. 

Kutheraka, 150 f.n. i, 165, 275. 
Kutidjara, 275. 

'Ksittiya, 68 . 

190 f.n. 5. 

Ktitupa, 190 f.n. 5. 

Kutumhuka, 150 f.n. i, 275. 

Kuvala, 13, 14, 21, 94 f.n, i, also see 
Kola. 

L 

iMddukay 218, 288. 

Ladles, 6, 32. 

'Ldjdh, 10 f.n. II, 36 f.n. i, 103 f.n, 
I, 288, also see parched rice. 
'Lajamanday 10 f.n, 12, 288. 

Laksmana, 150 f.n. i, 275. 

Lakfica, 73 f.n., 149, f.n. i, 183, 220, 
269. 

Lakfioapdmka, 302. 
hdz/jgala, 168. 

Ldwgalakl, 150 f.n. i. 

Languid, 134 f.n. 3, 275. 

Lamia^ 75 f.n. 4, 115 f.n. 5, 275, 
280, also see garlic, 

'Lauht:, 121 f.n, 6. 
havaka, 168 f.n. 3. 


havaksaka^ 134 f.n. 4. 
havallj 269. 

Laoana, 280. 

Lampadbyaksa, 92 f.n. 2. 

Lapanga, 70 f.n. i, 280, also see 
Cloves. 

Leather vessels, 27, 190. 

Leavings of food, 28, 49, 56, 80, 124, 
192. 

Leeks, 43, 73. 

Lemon fruit, 2, 5, 183. 

Lentils, 12, 61, 170 also see Masura. 
Linseed, 71, 93, also see AtasJ. 
Liquor, 74, 166, also see Intoxicating 
drinks, distilled, 152. 

Liquors, forbidden, 43, 74. 

Liquor from kadamha fruit, 75. 

Liquor from jdli flowers, 75. 

Liquor from palm'fruit, 75. 

Liquor from treacle, 130, ’ 

Looika^ 171, 179, 288. 

Kohavdla, 134 f.n. 3, 168. 
hohitann, 134 f.n. 6. 

L.ohitasdliy 134 f.n. 3. 

Lonakdra, 69. 

Long bottle gourd, 115, 116, also see 
Aldbii. 

Long pepper, 20, 41, 69, 92, 146, 
180, iiiso see PippalJ, 

Lonikd^ 150 f.n. i, 275. 
hottaka^ 150 f.n. i, 275. 

Lotus stalks, 22, 73, II5, 150 f.n. i, 
184, also see Blsa roots, 73, 115. 

M 

Madhavt, 75 f.n. 6, 152 f.n. 4, 186, 299. 
'Madhn, 96 f.n. 4, 152 f.n, 4, 185. 
MadhugolakUy 69, 288. 

Madhilka, zi^ 75, 119, 152, 269, also 
see Bassia Latifolia, 

Madhukroda^ 145. 

Madhulqjdy 69, iia, 170 f.n. 5, 179, 
288. 

Madhfdikd^ 135, 170, 171 f.n. i. 
Madbumastaka^ 145 fn. 3, 288. 
Madhupdna^ 76 f.n. 7. 

Madhupanaka^ 302, 

Madhuparka, 288. 

Madhura^ 185. 

Madhustrsaka, 69, 145. 

Madhpdsava, 119 f.n. 299. 

MddhvJ^ 299. 

Madhyadeda, food of the people of, 
176, 177. 
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Madira, ii8 f.n. i, 186, 299. 

Madugha, 22 f.n, 4. 

,43 f-n. 4, 75, 152 f.n. 7, 290. 
MahaJah, 58, 134, 168 f.n. 3. 
Mahavnhi, 10, 35 f.n. 6, 168 f.n. 3 
169. 

Maheshwar Navdatoli, 21, 22. 
Mahisaliika^ 168 f.n. 3. 

Mahisa^ 13 f.n. 4. 

MaJreja, 44, 75, 96, 116, 118, 152, 
185, 186, 299. 

147. 

Majjikd^ 288. 

Makttlaka^ 269. 

Mdlava, food and drinks of the people 
of, 181, 

Malaya^ food of the people of, 200. 
Mdfhsahhutaudana, 296. 

Mdffjsarasat 177 f.n. i. 

"M-dmsaudana^ 10 f.n. 10, 17 f.n. 3, 36, 
177 f.n. I, 295. 

Mdmsa siddha amlayavagti^ 296. 
Manda, 63, 136 f.n. i, 139 f.n. 7, 173, 
z88. 

Mandadadhiy 140 f.n. i. 

Mandaka^ 69, 204, 288. 

MandaUya^ 214, 296. 

Mandukaparnl, 150, 220 f.n, 5, 175. 
Mandilkly 73. 

MdngaJya, 135 f.n. 3. 

Mango, 21, 42, 71, 92, 83, 115, 220. 
Mantha^ 13 f.n, 2, 36 f.n. i, 136 f.n. 


3, 288. 

Mantbaka, 88. 

Mardvika^ 152 f.n. 5, 299. 

Marica, 41 f.n. 8, 69 f.n. 6, 92 f.n. 
5, 113 f.n. 4, 281, also see pepper. 

Mdrisa^ 150 f.n. i, 275, 

Markataka, 171 f.n. i. 

Maruvaka, 92 f.n. 5, 275, 281. 

Mdsa, 2, II, 12, 30, 37, 5 5, 61, 87, 
88, f.n. 5, 104, 135, 171 f.n. i, 
172, 203 f.n, I, 264. 

Mdsaparm, 150 f.n. 1, 275. 

Mdsara^ 3, 26, 44, 299. 

Mastu, 14, 139 f.n. 7. 

Masura, 2, ii, 12, 61, 88 f.n. 5, 135, 
164, 166. 171 f.n. I, 172, 203 

f.n. I, 264, also sec lentils, 

—^parched, 137 f.n. 5. 

Mathita, 174, 208 f.n, 5, 289. 

Mathura, food of the people of, 201. 

Matsyandikdf 68, 91 f.n. 7, 144, 179 
f.n. 


Matulungay'jx f.n., 149, 165, 181, 269, 
also see Citrus medica. 

Maujavanta^ 22. 

Meals, 192. 

Meat, 2, 5, 10, 15, 18, 38, 63, 65, 89, 
98, 103, 141, 143, 175, 209, 

Meat preparations, 108, 142, 166, 176. 
Mrsta, 142 f.n. 6. 

'Paridtiska, 142 f.n. 6, 

Pratapia^ 142 f.n. 6. 

XJHuptUy 142 f.n. 6. 

Meat of 

Birds, 64, no, 210. 

Boars, no. 

Deer, no, 210. 

Elephants, 65. 

Five-toed animals, 176. 

Fowls, 64. 

Goats, no, 210. 

Godhdy 64, 

Hare, 109, 

Dogs, 109, 

Oxen, 64. 

Peafowl, 176. 

Pigeons, 64. 

Porcupine, 109. 

Rhinoceros, no. 

Tortoise, 109. 

Meat and Buddha, 66. 

Meat, clean, 108. 

Meat and Mahavira, 67. 

Meat 

Permitted, 176, 210. 

Prohibited, 176, 177, 210. 

Sanctified, 106. 

Unsa notified, 164. 

Meat in a Sraddha^ 39, 176. 

Medaka^ 95, 299. 

Melon, 5, 182. 

Mesalrngi^ 92, 96. 

Mess, 9, 10. 

Methikd^ 275. 

Milk, 4, 12, 13, 89, 104, 138, 166, 
175, 208. 
fresh milk, 173. 
overboiled milk, 173. 
of buffaloes, 139, 173. 
of cows, 139, 173. 

Milk forbidden, 38, 104 f.n. 8, 139. 
Milk-rice, 38, 62, 103, 104, 112, 139, 
169, 173. 

Mocdy 149 f.n. 1, 269. 

Mocapdna^ 76 f.n. 7. 

ModakUt 41, 69, 9z, 112, 145 f.n., 179, 
217, 289. 
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Moderation in food 29, 80-81, 125, 
158, 193* 229. 

Monks, food of, 82-84. 

Morendaka, 69, 179, 289. 

Mortat, 32, 46, 98. 

Mrdvtka, 93 f.n. 8, 94 f.n. i, 149 
f.n., 269, also see grapes and drdksa. 
Mrdvtkapdnaka, 77 f.n. 3, 302. 
MTstdma^ 289. 

Muddikdpdna, 76 f.n, 7. 

Mudga, 2, 10, 12, 37, 61, 87, 88 f.n. 
5, 104, 135, 171 f.n. I, 172, 203 
f.n. I, 205, 264; parched 137 f.n. 5. 
Mudgaparnt^ 150 f.n. i. 

Mudgaudana, 10 f.n. 9, 289. 

Mukulaka^ 149, f.n. i. 

Mukunda, 134 f.n. 6. 

Mukundaka, 135 f.n. i, 164,170 f.n, 4. 
Mulaka^ 150 f.n. 4, 273, 281. 

Mulatto 22 f.n. 3. 

Mulaphala, -j-f f.n. ii. 

Mullers, 4. 

Munjdtaka, 130 f.n. i, 276. 

Mffrmra, 217,- 289. 

Mmala^ 32. 

Mushrooms, 33, 115, 128, 164. 

Musta, 281. 

Mustard, ao, 70, 71, 73, 113, 164, 
180, 220. 

Mustard oil, 2, 71, 93, 182 f.n. 2, 219. 
Mutton, 3. 

Myrobalan fruit, 21, 69, 180, also see 

Amalaka, 

N 

150 f.n. I, 276. 

Nd'dmdsakay 130 f.n. i. 

Nd’dimdham, 93 f.n. 4. 

Ndgakesara, 281, 

Ndgaranga, 149, 270, 

Naisadbaka, 134 f.n. 3, 168 f.n. 3. 
Nd/ikd, 150 f.n. I, 276. 

Nairn, 130 f.n. i, 276. 

Nandmasaka, 130 f.n. 1, 276. 
Nandimukhi, 134 f.n. 4, 133, 170, 

171 f.n. I. 

Nandyavarfa, 41. 

Ndrikela, z, 72 f.n., 113 f.n, i, 149 
f.n. I, 270, also see Cocoanut. 
Ndrikelapanaka, 77 f.n. 5, 302. 
Ndrikeldsava, 187, 299. 

Narmadeya, 166. 

Navanita, 13 f.n. 5, 37 f.n. 5, 139 
f.n. 7, 289. 


Negroid; food of, i, 240, 

Newly married couple, food of, 42 
•f.n. I, 53. 

Nicula, 149 f.n. 3, 270. 

Nikocaka, 149 f.n, 5, 270. 

Nimantrana, 100. 

Niwba, 130 f.n. i, 276. 

Ninthuka, 2, 270. 

Nimhukapamka, 302. 

Nindhya, 33. 

270. 

Nipphdva, 61 f.n, 3. 

Nirgundi, 164. 

Nirydsa, 30, also see exudation. 
Nifpdpa, 130 f.n. i, 171 f.n. i, 172, 
260, 263, 276, also see Nipphdva, 
Nisthdna, 113, 296. 

Nisthita, 183. 

Nwara, ii f.n. 3, 37, 134, 170, 171 
f.n. I, 261. ‘ 

Nonvegetarians, 108, 243, also see 
Vegetarianism. 

North-west India, food of the people 
of, 165. 

Nutmeg, 113. 

Nyagrodba, 73,-f.n., 149 f.n. i, 130 f.n. 
I, 183, 220, 270, 276. 

O 

Odana, 10, 33 f.n. 8, 88 f.n. i, 103 
f.n. I, 289. 

Odanlyaghara, 77 f.n. 6. 

Oils, 2, 39, 31, 42, 70, 93, 113, 148, 
166, 182, 219, sale forbidden 148 

f.n. 4. 

varieties, 148 f.n. 3, 

Oil of mustard, 182. 

Oil of safflower, 182. 

Oil of sesamum, 71, 148, 182, 

Oilseeds, 2, 3, 20, 42, 70, 93, 113, 
X48, 166, 182. 

Oil cakes, 42, 71, 114, 126, 182. 
Onxelet, 143. 

Onions, 43, 33, 73 f.n. 4, 94, 115, 
128, 130, 146, 164, 184, 220, 221, 
also see Paldi^du. 

Oranges, 149, also see Ndgaranga^^ 

Ox, 15, 16. 

P 

Pacana, 32. 

Pdhalikd, 204, 289. 

Pai^f 299. 
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Paistika hhaksya^ 289. 

Pakti^ 8 f.n, 2, 289. 

Paktr, 27. 

Pakvamdmsika^ 90 f.n. 1. 

Pakvarasa, 185. 

Pdlaka, 73 f.n. 3. also see Pdlankya. 
Pdlala^ 41, 91, 289. 

Palalaudana^ 137 f.n., 165 f.n. 3, 289, 
Paldndu^ 94 f.n. 8, 115 f.n. 5, 276, 
28also see Onion. 

Pdlnkya, 150 f.n. i, 164, 220 f.n. 5, 
276. 

Paldda^ 13. 

Palimantbaka^ 61 f.n. 3. 

Palm fruit, 93, 71, 96. 

PamJu, J34 f.n. 3, 168 f.n. 3. 
Pd/Z/duksdra, 69. 

Pan, 121. 

Pdfja, 85 f.n. I. 

Pdnahhdjana^ 190 f.n. 2. 

Pdnaka^ 154, 155. 

Panasa^ 3, 72, f.n. 93 f.n. 8, 113 f.n. 

I, 270, 276, also see bread fruit. 
Pancadah^ 24, 203. 

Pdncdpifta, 302. 

Pancdnguli, 150 f.n. i. 
PaHca-sdrapanakfiy 303, 

Pancaudana, 289. 

PancavarnJy 213, 296. 

PantUy 24 f.n. 4. 

Paramdnmy 289. 

Pdrdvata, 149. 

Parched barley, 8, 104, 130, also see 
Dhdndh, sprouted barley 136, f.n. 3. 
Parched rice, 10, 112, 136 f.n. 3, also 
see JLdjdh, 

Pari/dsay 32, 

Parisrutay 26, 44, 299. 
Parisuskamdmsay 296. 

Parivdpay 10 f.n. ii, 290. 

Pariyogay 78 f.n. 7. 

ParpatUy 62, 70, 138, 173. 

Parpatakay 150 f.n. 1, 276, 290. 
Parpatakdpbaky 149 f.n. i, 270. 
Parusakoy 71, 72 f.n,, 93, 149, 183, 
270. 

Parusakapdnakay 303. 

Parvaniy 150 f.n, i, 276. 

Parvapuspty 150 f.n. i. 

Pdiitiy 16 f.n. 8. 

Pdtaky 134 f.n. 4 and 6. 

Patangay 134 f.n. 3. 

Pdthdy 150 f.n. I, 220, 276. 

Pdtheyay 85. 

Pafoky 3, 150, 184, 276. 


Patangay 168. 

Pdtray 33. 

Pdtrly 121 f.n. 6. 

Patrikdy 204, 290, 

Pat tana, 166. 

Pattura, 150 f.n. i. 

Paurogava, 189 f.n. 4. 

Pavitra, 32. 

PayaSy 12 f.n. 2. 

Pdyasa, 38 f.n. 7, 38, 103 f.n. i, 139 
f.n. 5, 290, also see milk-rice, 
Payasyd, 14 f.n. 7, 38, 290. 

Payodanay 35 f.n. 8. 

Pea, 4, II, 61, 88, 94, 166. 

Peaches, 149, 182. 

Peacock, 90 f.n. 5. 

Pears, 149, 192. 

Pepper, 69, 92, 113, 146, 164. 

Pestle, 32, 98. 

Peydy 136 f.n. i. 

Phaldsavay 118 f.n. 7, 300. 

PhalgUy 149 f.n. I, 270. 

Phdnitay 41, 68, 91 f.n. 7, 118, 144, 

177 - 

Phanjty 150 f.n. i, 276, 
Phdrusakapdnay 76 f.n. 7, 

Pbenakay 145 f.n., 177, 290, 
Philosophers, food of, 90. 
Phoenisilvestris, 21, also see dates and 
Kharjura, 

PhulkdSy 4. 

Phuskundiy 185, 

Pkchik, 189 f.n, 5. 

Pickles, 219, 

PieUy 271, 

Pibadae, 79 f.n. 2, 

Piky 114, 149 f.n. I, 164, 276. 
PlluparnJy 150 f.n. i, 276. 

Pindakuy 290. 

PipddlUy 73 f.n, 3, 

Pin^ukay 94, 150 f.n, i, 164, 276, 
Pf^davdsay 303, 

Pkdopadhdnay 79. 

Pinydkavikftiy 290. 

Pippaky 128, 

Pippaliy 20 f.n. 5, 41 f.n. By 69 f.n, 6, 
92 f.n, 5, 281, also sec Long pepper. 
PippaUmuky 281. 

PiHky 33. 

Pifitau^ay 177 f.n. i. 

Pistachio, 149. 

Pi stay 296. 

PistakaSy 36, 290. 

Pi^fapinday 88 f.n, i. 

Pitakfiy 78 f.n, 7. 
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Pitchers, 121. 

VHhara^ 98 f.n. 5, izr f.n. 6. 

ViUi^ 7, 17. ■' 

Plaksa^ 114, 149 f.n. i, 150 f.n. i, 
zzo, 271, 276. 

Plantain, 71, 115, also see Kada/I and 
banana. 

Plates, 98. 

Plums, 182, also see Jujube. 

Po/ikdy 171, 179, 204, 290. 
Pomegranates, z, 5, 93, 115, 149, 
165, 182, 220. 

Poor people, food of, 85, also see 
under Food. 

Pork, 5, 64, 210. 

Pot-harbs, 94, 

Poultry, 5, 

PovikkaHy 221. 

Pradigdha mamsay 296. 

Prakhakny 219. 

Pramodakay 134 f.n. 3, 168. 

Pranttay 81. 

Prapathcy iz f.n. 3. 

Prapumjaduy 150 f.n. i, 276. 

Prasanndy 75, 93, 119, 151 f.n. 7, 185, 
187, 300. 

Prasdntikdy 170 f.n. 4, 

Pratidhuky 13 f.n. 6, also see fresh milk. 
PratipanUy 120 f.n. 2, 303. 

Prijaky 71, 72 f.n, 115 f.n. i, 271. 
PriyangUy 11 f.n. 5, 134, 135 f.n. i, 
171 f.n. I, 203 f.n. I. 
Proto-Australoids, food of, i, 140. 
Prsaddjyay 14, 38 f.n. 3, 175 f.n. 2, 
290. 

Prihuka, 10, 36 f.n, i, 59, 136, 137, 
f.n., 170 f.n. I, 290, also see Ctvrd. 
Piigciphalay 281, also see Bctelnut. 
Pulakuy 2, 85. 

PuHnggariy 221. 

PuheSy 2, 7, II, 37, 61, 88, 104, 133, 
137, 171, 205, parched, 137. 
Pulkkukkariy 221. 

Pmndgay 113 f.n. 4. 

Pumpkin gourd, 2, 116 f.n. 2, 183, 
also see Kfimanda. 

Punarnavdy z-jG. 

Pmdartkay 168 f.n. 3, 

Ptmdray 68, 166, 168 f.n. 3, 

Punjisthay 17 f.n, 

PapUy 88 f.n. I, 145 f.n., 179 f.n, 5, 
290. 

Pilpalikdy 145, 290. 

PUranay i, 72, 290. 


Purahhattdkay 296. 

Purikdy 165 f.n. 3, 171 f.n. 4, 207, 290. 
Purity of food, 28, 47, 79, 124, 156, 
191, 227. ^ 

Puroddsa, 8 f.n. 2, 15 f.n, 4, 36 f.n. i, 
43, 290. 

Puryaldy 212, 290. 

Puskarabijay 150 f.n. i, 276. 
Puskardvartiy z-ji, 

Puspdsavay 118 f.n. 7, 300. 

Puspavdsa, 503. 

Putikdy 13, 24, f.n. 4. 

Q 

Querns, 4. 

R 

Radish, 43 ^ 73, 183, 220. 

KagUy 120, 147, 163, 181 f.n. 6, 291, 
PagasadaMy 147, 291. 

Paly 4. 

Kdjadanay 93, 149, 271. 

Pajaksavaka, 150 f.n, i, 276. 

Pajamdstty 88, 135 f.n. 3, 164, 172, 
265, 276. 

Pdjikdy 265, 282, also see Brassica. 
Pajlkdrdddhay 291, 

Paktamliy 58, 134, 168 f.n. 3. 

PdksasctSy drinks of, 116, 130. 

PdksasaSy food of, iii, 130. 

PdlagUy or Palaka, 61 f.n. 3, 261. 

Rams, 16. 

Puisay 296. 

Pasdldy 105, 140, 209, 291, also see 
SikharinJ, 

Pasgiillds, 218. 

Pasottardy 96, 30,0. 

Rice, I, 2, 4 f.n. 4, 9, 10, ii, 31, 34, 
58, 102, 133, 169, 203 also see 
Vnhiy ^dli and Sasfika. 
varieties, 134 f.n. 4, 10, 35. 
rice with clarified butter, 169. 
rice with curds, 10, 35, 169. 
rice with honey, 3 5. 
rice with kidatthay 169. 
rice with mdsUy 169. 
rice with meat, 10, 35. 
rice with milk, 10, 33. 
rice with molasses, 169. 
rice with mudgay 169. 
rice with pulses, 3 5. 
rice with sesamum, 10, 59. 

Rocksalt, 146, 165. 
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IloJling pinSj 4, 

Komaka, 282 , 

Roseapple 2, 42, 71, 92, 93, 115, 
also see Jambu. 

Rules of diet, 27, 46, 79, 98, 122, 165, 
190, 226. 


S 

Sadava^ 70, 120, 147, 165, 291. 
Safflower, 71, 93, 164. 

Saga, 63. 

Sahakarasurd, 96, 300. 

Sdima, 58 f.n, i. 

Saindhava, 20 f.n, i, 282. 

Sdka, 43 f.n, 1, 94. 

Sdkabhojin, 94, 

Sakkharapamka, 77 f.n. i. 

Saktu, 8 f.n. 7, 35, 103 f.n. 2, 136 f.n. 

3, 171 f.n. 3, 290, also see groats, 
SakuJddant, 150 f.n. i, 277. 

Sakmahrta, 134 f.n. 3, 168 f.n. 3. 
Sdlakaljdm, 150 f.n. i. 

Sdldmukha, 134 f.n. 4. 

Sdkjami'staka, 282. 

Salt, 35, 88, 87, 133, 166, 168, 203 f.n. 

1, 261. 

varieties, 134 f.n. 3, 262. 

Saline preparations, forbidden, 42, 
180 f.n. 3. 

Sdlmalz puspa, 150 f.n. i, 277. 

Salt, 19, 41, 69, 92, 113, 146, il}o. 
varieties, 146 f.n. i, and 2, 180 f.n. 

2. factitious, 164. 

Sdluka, 22, 73 f.n. 3, 150 f.n. i, 277. 
Sdlukapdm, 76 f.n. 7, 303. 

^alva, 35 f.n. i. 

^alva country, food of the people of, 

loi. 

Samdjas, 85, 90, 129. 

SdtnbhdriB, 96, 300. 

Samfdhdnya, 133 f.n. 4. 

Samipbala, 149 f.n. i, 271. 

Sdmitdh, lyf f.n. 4, 144 f.n. 7, 291. 
Samudra, 92 f.n. 31, 282. 

Samydva, 4i» 145, 171 f.n. 3, 291. 

Sana, 61 f.n, 3, 128 f.n. z. 150 f.n. i, 
171 f.n, I, 277, also see Hemp. 

170 f.n. 4. 

Sanfdnikd, 139 f.n. 7, 291, also see 
cream of milk. 

Sdntanu, 135 f.n. i, 170 f.n. 4. 

Saphaka, 22, also see Srngdtaka, 271. 

13 f.n. 8, 139 f.n. 7, 291, also 
see cream of curds and Dadhi/ata, 


Sarabaruka, 135 f.n. i. 

Sdrada, 134 f.n. 5, 168 f.n. 3. 

Sdragha, 18. 

Saraka, 78 f.n. 7. 

SdrdmJ^a, 168 f.n. 3. 

Sdraiigestd, 130 f.n. i, 277. 

Sdrasvafa Brdhmanas, food of, 129, 243. 
Sardva, 33, 46. 

Sdriva, 134 f.n. 3, 168 f.n. 3. 

Sarkard, 68 f.n. 7, 91 f.n. 7, 144 f.n. 
3, 178, 208, 216. 
varieties, 179. 

Karkadarkard, 147 f.n. 2. 
Bdtalahrkard, 179 f.n. 2. 

SarBrdsava, 119 f.n., 132 f.n, i, 300. 
Sarkardpdnaka, 303. 

Sarkanputrikd, 291. 

SarkardsUhu, 152 f.n. i, 300. 
Sarpachatrdka, 130 f.n. i, z-f-j, 

Sarpi, 37 f.n. 5, 105. 

Sar^apa, 2, 70 f.n., 71 f.n. 3, 92 f.n. 
3, 130 f.n. I, 265, 277, also see 
mustard. 

Sarsapataila, 182 f.n. 2. 

^asana, 16 f.n. i. 

Sashdf, 59, 70, 88, f.n. I, 91, 103, 
134, 170 f.n. I, 291. 

Sasti^, 33 f.n. 7, 87, 133, 134, 169, 
261, 263. 
varieties, 263. 

SdtaJd, 277. 

Satapuspi, 277, 

Satdvari, 150 f.n. i, 277. 

Satati, 42 f.n, ii, 76, 300. 

Safi, 150 f.n. I, 220, 277, 

Satina, 135 f.n. 3, 150, 277. 

Sattaka, 140, 291. 

Saitha, 79 f.n, 3. 

Saucepans, 190. 

Saucers, 6. 

Saundika, 43 f.n. 4. 

Saurdva, 296. 

SdU^kala, 16 f.n. 8. 

Samira, food & drinks of the people 
of, 148, 181. 

Samlraka, 181 f.n. 4, 271, 291, 303. 
Scum, 60. 

Seafaringmen, food of, i66. 

Seasalt, 146. 

Seasoned meat, 66, 90, 145. 

Servants, food of, 100. 

Servers of food, 27 f.n. 3, 

Sesamum, 4, 10, 20, 42, 70, 93, 113, 
128, 166, 171 f.n. I, also see Tik. 
Smkd, 204, 292. 
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Sheep, 16, 90. 

Shrivelled grain, 2. 

^ihira, 134 f.n. 6, 170 f.n. 4. 

Siddha pista^ 88 f.n, 3. 

Siddhartha, 282. 

Siddbawamsa, 296. 

Sidhu, 75, 119, 186, 300. 
dksikisUhu^ 152 f.n. 2. 
gudasidhu, 102 f.n. i. 
pakvarasasidhu^ 152 f.n. i. 
SztarasasJdhUy 152 f.n. i. 

Sieve, 27, 97. 

Sigru^ 277, 282. 

Sibakesara, 69, 292. 

Sikbarim^ 63, 140, 174, 292, also see 
Masala. 

Sipjbi^ 2, 135 f.n. 3, z'l'j. 

Simplicity of food, 82, 100. 

Simtikd^ 149 f.n. i, 271, 

Sinddki^ 131, 292. 

Sindhu, food of the people of, 166. 
Szrnavrnta^ 

^i^ira, 170 f.n. 4, 

SUahhJruka^ 168 f.n. 3, 

^ttapbala^ 271. 

Slaughter house, 16. 

Slaves, food of, 100, 

^ksmdtaka^ 55,116,149 f.n. i, 271, 277. 
Smoking, 163, 197, 255, 236, 237. 
Sohld, Subdliy 292, 

Soma, 186. 

Soma juice, 8, 22, 24, 41, 44, 303. 

Soup, 88. 

Sour gruel, 2, 92, 97,; 146, 166, 181. 

varieties, 146 f.n. 7, 181. 

South Indians, food of, 166, 201, 220, 
221, 222, 233. 

SovJra, 77 f.n. 4. 

Spices, 2, 20, 41, 69, 92, 113, 166, 218. 
Spices, A small box for, 98. 

Spikenard, 92. 

Spoons, 190. 

Spittoon, 79, 190. 

Sprouted grains, 97, 173. 

^raddba, loi, 115, xi6, 164, 165, 172, 
182, 199, 219. 

Srdna, 43 f.n. i. 

Srapajitr, 27 f.n. 3. 

^rejasz, 150 f.n. i, 277. 

^nkbanda, 292. 

Srikukkuta, 181, 292. 

^tngdtaka, 71, 72, 114, 150 f.n. i, 277. 
SrAgavera, 2, 70 f.n., 92 f.n. 5, 282. 

Sria, 13 f.n. 7, 292. 

Sruca, 32. 


Srma, 32, 46. 

Stands, 6. 

Stands for waterpots, 154 
Steamer, 190. 

Sterile cows, 17. 

Stewpans, 190. 

SthdU, 33, 46, 98 f.n. 5, 258-39. 
Sthdlfpdka, 45, 292. 

Strainer, 23, 32, 76, also see Filter. 
Students, food of, 30, 42 f.n. i, 81, 
99, III, 126, 161, 231. 

Stuffing, 113, 142, 145, 172. 

SudarJana, 116, 277. 

Stidra, 47, 50, 37. 

Sugadhika, 134 f.n. 3, 168 f.n, 3. 

Sugar, 112, 144, 217. 

varieties 144 f.n. 5, also see Sarkard. 
Sugar-industry, 231, 232. 

Sugarcandy 68, 91, 144. 

Sugarcane 19, 41, 68, 112, 143. 
varieties 143 f.n. 8, 178 f.n. 8, 217 
juce 144 f.n. 2, 132, 183. 

Subdlt, 204. 

Suhma, 131. 

Sukadbdnya, 133 f.n. 4. 

Sukara, 168 f.n. 3. 

Snkaramaddava, 67. 

Suklavnhl, 10 f.n. 2. 

Sukta, 92 f.n. 9, 146, also see vinegar. 
^ula, 33. 

Sfilja, 38 f.n. 5, 177 f.n. i, 296. 

Smd, 33. 

Smddbjaksa, 89, f.n, 5. 

^undin, 95 f.n. 4. 

Sunisannaka, 150 f.n. i, 184, 220, 277, 
$unlbaka, 210, 214, 282, 296. 

Sdpa, 37, 62, 65, 77 f.n. II, 113, 120,, 
137 f.n., 292. 

Supbdm, 79 f.n. 2. 

Surd, 24, 25, 43 f.n. 4, 44, 73, 96 f.n. 

6, 118, 151 f.n. 7, 185, 186, 300. 
Surddhyaksa, 94 f.n. 11. 

Stirana, 94, 277. 

Surdsava, 119, 151, 186, 300. 

^iirpa, 33, 46 f.n. 3, 

Susd, 150 f.n, I, 220, 277. 

Susavt, 282. 

^uska-mamsa, 177 f.n. i. 

^uska-Sdka, 292. 

Suvareald, 150 f.n, i, 164, 278. 

Svadhiti, 33. 

Svastika, 41, 137, 171 f.n. 4, 292. 
^vetasurd, 96, 183, 300. 

Sweets, 19, 41, 69, 91, 112, 144, 179, 
217. 
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Syamaka, ii f.ii. 5, 57, 60, 134, 135 
f.ii. 1, 170, 171 f.n. I, 261, 

Syrups, 76, 77, 154, 181, 187. 

T 

Table manners, 54, 84, 99, 126, 160, 
162, 195, 231. 

Taboos, 19, 30, 55, 88, 128, 164, 198, 
233. 

Tatldghata, 98 f.n. 5. 

Tailakura, 182 f.n. 3. 

Tailayavdgu^ 182 f.n. 3. 

'X'akray 139 f.n. 7, 174, 208 f.n. 3, 292. 
Takrapindaka^ 173. 

Takraudana^ 292. 

Tdlay 72 f.n. 

Tdlakka, 75 f.n. 7, 300. 

Tdlaphala, 93 f.n. 8, 149 f.n. i, 272, 
Tdlapralamba, 150 f.n. i, 278, 
Tdlasasja^ 150 f.n. 

Tamarind, 93. 

Tdmhula, 2, 

Tdmhulakarakay 190 f.n. 2. 
Tdmracarana, 190 f.n, 2. 

Tandula, i, it f.n. 2, 136 f.n. 3. 
Tandiilfyaka, 130 f.n. i, 278. 

Tanka, 271, 300. 

Tantrlkas, 222, f.n. 8, 243. 

Tdpaka, 190 f.n. 2. 

Tapantya, 134 f.n. 3, 168. 

Tdpikd, 190 f.n. 2. 

Tarasa, 2. 

TdrunJ, 278. 

Tama, 150 f.n. i, 278. 

Tattaka, 78 f.n. 7. 

Tauvara, 271. 

Tejapaira, 282. 

Temana, 181, 209, 292. 

Thavikd, 78 f.n. 7. 

Tickets for food, 83. 

Tlkdhhojana, 82. 

Tila, 70, 71, f.n. i, 87 f.n. 5, 203 f.n. 

I, 265, also see sesamum. 
Tilaparnik-d, 150 f.n. i, 278. 
Tilaparpaia, 293. 

Tilapinydkavikrti, 182 f.n. 7. 

Ttlaudana, 10 f.n. 7, 292. 

Tilavikrti, 292. 

Tilodaka, 77 f.n. 4, 304. 

Tilataila, 182 f.n. z. 

Tindih, 278. 

Tinduka, 71, iz, f.n. I 49 > ^ 7 ^- 

Tintidika, 272. 

27 f.n. 2, 32. 


Todana, 272. 

Toddy tapping, 3. 

Toya^mdntika, 187. 

Toyaparm, 135 f.n. i, 170 f.n. 4, 
Toyaiydmdka, 170 f.n, 4. 

Trapabispinosa, 22. 

Trapsyam, 174 f.n. 4. 

Trapusa, 150 f.n. i, 184, 278. 

Treacle, 165. 

Tripufaka, 133 f.n. 3, also sec Kalaya, 
Tmifa, 165, 

Trndhanya, 170 f.n. 4. 

Trna^unya, 149 f.n. i, 272, 

Tfparm, 130 f.n. I, 278. 

Tryddira, 23 f.n. 10. 

Tuda, 149 f.n. i, 272, also see Mul¬ 
berry. 

Tulast, 282. 

Tumhuru, 282, 

Tundi, 3. 

Turmeric, 2, 20, 63, 92. 

Turnaka, 143 f.n. 3, 168 f.n. 3. 
Turnips, 53. 

Tupdaka, 77 f.n, 4, 181 f.n. 4, 504. 
Tvak, 282. 

Tvaritaka, 134 f.n. 4. 

U 

JJccdvaca bhaksya, 112. 

Udancana, 22. 

Udara, 171 f.n. 1, also see Uddalaka, 
IJdahft, 174, ao8 f.n. 5, 293. 
XJdhhedaJa, 92, 146, 282. 

Uddalaka, 134 f.n. 5, 134 fn. i, 166, 
168 f.n. 3. 

Udumbara, 42, 73 f.n., 113, 128, 149 
f.n. I, 150 f.n. I, 217 (Sweets), 
220, 272, 278, 293 (Sweets). 
Ujjvala, 134 f-n- h 3- 

32, 46 f.n. 3, 98 f.n. 3. 

Ullupta mdfhsa, 296. 

Ulukhala, 32, 46 f.n. 4 * 

UJumhdh, 138, 293. 

Underaka, 138, 298. 

Upadamda, 43 f.n, 2. 

Upamantham, 33. 

Upasecana, 65 f.n. 6, 41 f.n. 8. 
Upasecam, 32. 

Upasthdnasdld, 77 f.n. 5. 

Upavdka, ii f.n. 5, 261. 

Upodake, 278. 

Upodikd, i5of.r. 1. 

Uruhuka, 150 f.n. i, 184 f.n. 2, 278. 
Urumdna, 149 fn. ^ 1 ^' 
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Urvaruka^ 22, 92 f.n. 9, 93 f.n. 8, 150 
f.n. I, 278. 

Usam, 22 f.n. 5. 

UsJnara, food of the people of; 200. 
Us7ra^ 282. 

Usmka, 35 f.n, 2, 293. 

Utensils, 27, 32, 33, 46, 78, 79, 98, 
121, 190, 226. 

—fit fot various food articles, 15 6, 226. 
UtkdrikM^ 145, 170, 293. 

IJtkata, 134 f.n. 6, 170 f.n. 4. 

XJtpda^ 150 f.n. I, 278. 

Uttanhhanga?}!^ 70, 85, 293. 

Utjthjya^ 79 f.n. 2. 

V 

l/izj'il, 283. 

VdUtka^ food of the people of, 129, 
166. 

Vaidctlah, 295. 

l/djina, 14 f.n. 8, 174 f.n, 6, 293. 
Vajrakanda^ 93 f.n. 8, 94, 278. 

Vallura^ 2, 

Vamdankura^ 278. 

Vanamudga^ 133 f.n. 3. 

Vdnaras, drink of, 116, 

—food of, 130. 

Vanaspati^ 32. 

Vmatiktaka^ 150 f.n. i, 278. 

Vapddrapanti 4<5. 

Vdpya^ 134 f.n. 3, 168 f.n. 3. 

Varae^ 79 f.n. 2. 

Varaka^ 61 f.n. 87, 134, 135 f.n. i, 
168 f.n. 3. 

Vardhamdnaka^ 121 f.n. 6. 

Vdrksa, 224, 304. 

Varsdhhu^ 278. 

Varsopalagolaka, zi’}^ 293. 

Vdrtakay 149 f.n. i, 130, 272, 278, 
also see Brinjal. 

Vartlkd^ 143, 293. 

Varundy 278. 

Vdrmty 75, 116, 118, 152 f.n. 6, 186, 
222, 301. 

Vasdy 147. 

165. 

VasirUy 272. 

Vdstuka, 150, 184, 220, 278. 

Vaidy 128. 

Vatakdy z, 37, 62 f.n. i, loi, 203, 
206, 293. 

’Vdta??m, 149 f.n. i, 272, also see 
alnaond. 

Vatwganay 2. 


Vatsadanly 150 f.n. i, 278. 

Vatiimakay 279. 

Vatydy z, 103, 136 f.n. 3, 293. 

Vedic Indians, food of, 7-32, 240. 
VegetableSy 3, 22, 43, 73, 94, 113, 
150, 183, 220. 

Vegetarianism, 17, 40, 66-67, 9i> ^08- 
II, 145, 178, 215. 

Venison, 64. 

VenuparnJy 170 f.n. 4. 

Vemyava, 133 f.n. i, 170 f.n. 6, 171 
f.n. I, 262. 

Vesavardy 113, 142, 143 f.n, 3, 172, 
297 ' 

Vestikay 207, 294. 

Vetasdy 130 f.n. i. 

Vetrdgray 130 f.n, i, 278. 

Vetraphahy 272. 

Vihhitakty 149, 132, 272, 283. 

Vi^dy 113. 

Vidalapakdy 203, 294. 

, Vidankanda, 150 f.n, i, 279. 
Vikankaidy 272. 

Vikpiy 136 f.n. I. 

Vimardakdy 179, 294, 297. 

Vindhya region, food of the people of, 
176. 

Vimgdry 70, 92, 146, 163, 181, 
varieties, 147. 

Vimydy 43. 

Virudha dhdndhy 136 f.n. 3. 

Vmdhakdy 294. 

Visvahhesc^dy 283. 

Visfdriny 294. 

Visycmddy 137, 294. 

Vitdnaka, 171, 179, 294. 

33, 38, 87, 133, 203 f.n. I, 262. 
varieties, 134 f.n. 4. 262. 
'V'rkadhumakdy 279. 

Vrksddanty 279. 

Vrksdmldy 272. 

Vrsapuspa, 130 f.n. i, 278. 
V^sydpupdbkd, 279. 

Vyanjdndy 41 f.n. 8, 70, 77, 85, 181 
f.n. 4, 218, 294. 

W 

Water, 3, 26, 45, 76, 119, 153, 187, 
224. 

—purification.of, 153, 224. 
water-suitable for different seasons, 
224. 

Water) ars, 98, 121. 

Watermelon, 2. 
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Waterpots, 98. 

Weighing-balance, 98. 

Weights, 90 f.n. i, 98. 

Wheat, 4, 9, II, 31, 35, 88, 135, 166, 
170, 171 f.n. I. 
vatieties, 135, 170. 

Whey 139 f.n. 7, 165, 208, 

Widows, food of, 42 f.n. i. 

Wines, 166, also see Intoxicating 
drinks. 

Winnowing basket, 98. 

Women, food of, 100. 

Wooden tubs, 23. 

Y 

Ydgu, 59. 
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Ydtuka^ 150 f.n. i, 279. 

Yaua, 7 f.n. 5, 34 f.n. 2, 88 f.n. 2, 
185, 203 f.n. I, 263, also see Barley. 
Yavdgu^ 9 f.n. 2, 35, 88 f.n. 3, 103, 
136 f.n. I, 171, 171 f.n. 3, 294, 
Yavaka, 35 f.n. 6, 103, 134 f.n. 3, 
168 f.n. 3. 

Yavaka, 35, 88 f.n. 3, 294. 

Yavaksdra, 92 f.n. 3, 283. 

Yavdnt^ 34 f.n. 2, 88 f.n. 2, 279, 283. 
YavaJdka, 150 f.n. i, 279. 
Yavdsalarhtra^ 144, 179. 

Yavodaka^ 77 f.n. 4,304. 

Yufa^ 61, 137 f.n. 6, 173, 294, 279, 
304. 

YUthikd^ 279, 








Jleaae help ti» to the fetw* 
aad mo vTiig. 




